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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION IN THE AREA OF 
SOCIAL AND HUMANITARIAN PROBLEMS 


SMITH SIMPSON* 


Dumbarton Oaks conversa- 
tions between delegations of the 
governments of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, the Soviet Un- 
ion, and China on plans for an interna- 
tional organization for the maintenance 
of peace and security resulted in pro- 
posals which contemplate permanent 
arrangements for international eco- 
nomic and social co-operation. Looking 
forward to the development of interna- 
tional collaboration with respect to so- 
cial and humanitarian problems, one 
finds that certain questions inevitably 
arise, such as: (1) Will it be desirable to 
establish international agencies to deal 
with such problems? (2) If so, what kind 
of agencies? (3) When should they be 
established? (4) How might they be 
created? (5) What might be their basis 
of membership and representation? (6) 
What should be their structure? (7) 
What should be their relationship to the 
general United Nations organization? 
These questions are discussed seriatim in 
this article. 


Chief of the International Labor Organizations 
Branch, Division of International Labor, Social, 
and Health Affairs, Department of State. 


I. WILL IT BE DESIRABLE TO ESTAB- 
LISH INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES TO 
DEAL WITH HUMANITARIAN 
PROBLEMS? 


In the past, social and humanitarian 
problems of an international character 
have been dealt with by international 
agencies, even to the extent of involving 
functions of supervision, regulation, and, 
in the case of drug control, sanctions; 
some of these agencies continue to exist; 
and the destruction and demoralization 
produced by the current war have led 
to numerous proposals, official and un- 
official, for the resumption of welfare 
activities by any international organi- 
zation which may be developed from the 
collaboration of those states which were 
parties to the Declaration by the United 
Nations of January 1, 1942. 

Activities which may be classified as 
social and humanitarian are set forth in 
Article 23 of the League of Nations 
Covenant as follows: (a) conditions of 
labor for men, women, and children, (d) 
traffic in women and children, (c) traf- 
fic in opium and other dangerous drugs, 
(d)treatment of native inhabitants of 
dependent territories, and (e) disease. 
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In addition to dealing with these sub- 
jects, the League provided substantial 
assistance in the relief of refugees. 

To deal with the first of these subjects, 
the International Labor Organization 
was created; and to deal with the fourth, 
the Health Organization of the League 
of Nations was created. Presumably, 
therefore, “social and humanitarian prob- 
lems” for the purposes of this article 
may be taken to include the second, 
third, and fourth subjects listed above, 
as well as any other subjects directly re- 
lated to human welfare and seeming to 
require or invite international treatment 
but which do not fall within the fields of 
labor standards or health. 

Under the League of Nations there 
came into being the following agencies 
devoted to social and humanitarian 
problems as above defined: 


a) Traffic in women and children 
Advisory Committee on Social Questions 
6) Traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs 
Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium 
and Other Dangerous Drugs; the Perma- 
nent Central Opium Board; and the Super- 
visory Body 
c) Treatment of native inhabitants of depend- 
ent territories 
Advisory Committee of Experts on Slavery; 
and ad hoc committees of the Council on 
the Liberian question 
d) Relief of refugees 
High Commissioner and High Commissariat 
(appointed 1920 and discontinued 1930); 
Nansen International Office for Refugees 
(organized 1930 and discontinued 1938); 
High Commissioner and High Commis- 
sariat for German Refugees (appointed 
1933 and 1936 and discontinued 1938); 
High Commissioner for Refugees (ap- 
pointed 1938)? 


A number of conventions exist on the 
above subjects, at least one of which 
antedated the League of Nations. Some 


2 Ten Years of World Cooperation (Geneva: Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations, 1930); Denys P. 
Myers, Handbook of the League of Nations (Boston 
and New York, 1935). 


of these had been ratified by a large num- 
ber of states by 1939, so that there had 
come into being an appreciable area of 
international agreement on subjects of 
social welfare by the time the European 
war broke out in 1939. The following 
may be mentioned as examples of con- 
ventions and agreements which had been 
made, with their status as of 1939: 


International convention for the suppression 
of the traffic in women and children, Geneva, 
September 30, 1931; ratifications, 49 

International convention for the suppression of 
the traffic in women of full age, Geneva, 
October 11, 1933; ratifications, 25 

International convention for the suppression of 
the circulation of and traffic in obscene publi- 
cations, Geneva, September 12, 1923; ratifica- 
tions, 46 

International opium convention, The Hague, 
January 23, 1912; ratifications, 59 

Agreement concerning the suppression of the 
manufacture of, internal trade in, and use of, 
prepared opium, protocol and final act, Ge- 
neva, February 11, 1925; ratifications, 7 

International opium convention, and protocol, 
Geneva, February 19, 1925; ratifications, 54 


-Convention for uniting the manufacture and 


regulating the distribution of narcotic drugs, 
and protocol of signature, Geneva, July 13, 
1031; ratifications, 63 

Agreement on the suppression of opium-smok- 
ing, Bankok, November 27, 1941; ratifica- 
tions, 5 

Convention of 1936 for the suppression of the 
illicit traffic in dangerous drugs, Geneva, 
June 26, 1936; ratifications, 9 

Slavery convention, Geneva, September 25, 
1936; ratifications, 42 


Branch offices of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board and the Super- 
visory Body are now located in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The office of the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees continues to func- 
tion. Much of the work of the League 
with reference to women, children, and 
slavery has been suspended on account 
of the war.’ 


3See Report on the Work of the League, July- 
Mid-November 1939 (Geneva: League of Nations, 
1939); Brief Statement on the Activities of the League 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR HUMANITARIAN PROBLEMS 3 


Problems of human welfare which 
exist in all countries often present ques- 
tions which can be usefully supple- 
mented by international action or more 
effectively approached by common ac- 


‘tion. They affect, as do questions of 


health, not only the individuals directly 
involved but the communities in which 
they live and move, and thus at times 
international relations. Traffic in women 
and children is internationally organized, 
as is traffic in opium and other dangerous 
drugs. The movement of political refu- 
gees is across national frontiers. There is 
an international conscience which re- 
sponds to the plight of the refugee, as it 
does to the plight of backward popula- 
tions exposed to exploitation by political 
or commercial interests. Moreover, na- 
tional authorities dealing with social 
questions have learned that they benefit 
by research, publication, and conference 
conducted on an international plane. 

Perhaps the “social security” phrase 
of the Atlantic Charter was intended to 
cover what was described in the days of 
the League of Nations as “social” and 
“humanitarian” questions. It has been 
so interpreted by some competent and 
influential commentators. Whether that 
is so or not, the fact remains that the 
Charter has placed before peoples the 
world over—and backward peoples, per- 
haps, more than others—the prospect of 
a thorough consideration of their social 
problems at the end of the war, if not 
before. Many of the benefits of modern 
living are expected by peoples who have 
heretofore been denied them; and, as a 
matter of statecraft, it may be argued 


of Nations and Its Organs in 1940 and 1941, Sub- 
mitted by the Acting Secretary-General (Geneva: 
League of Nations, 1941); and the two Reports on 
the Work of the League Submitted by the Acting Secre- 
tary-General (1941-42, 1942-43). See also Inter- 
national Assistance to Refugees: Reports Submitted 
by Sir Herbert Emerson, High Commissioner for 
Refugees (Geneva: League of Nations, 1942, 1943). 


that it is more important to avoid dis- 
appointing such people than to insist up- 
on any close construction of a charter 
which has brought hope and faith to 
those whose co-operation we have sorely 
needed in the prosecution of the war. In 
1939 the Bruce Report pointed out that 
some countries feel that the standard of their 
economic well-being is below what it might be 
and what other countries with similar natural 
conditions have attained. It is only by inter- 
national discussion and cooperation that these 
differences, where they exist, can be overcome, 
or, where they are rather imagined than real, 
can be appreciated in their true light; and it is 
essential to insure that the machinery of the 
League is ready to promote such discussion and 
cooperation wherever the conditions make it 
possible.* 


In the following year the British Colo- 
nial Development and Welfare Act of 
1940, by implication certainly, gave ex- 
pression to the principle which has come 
to be increasingly acknowledged that 
backward communities, with low physi- 
cal and social standards, require from 
the international society the special at- 
tention which is paid within states to any 
area of distress. 

There is little actual argument against 
international action of the kind hereto- 
fore attempted by the League of Nations. 
Opposition is directed rather to the de- 
gree of international regulation, research, 
and conference proposed from time to 
time than to these activities in them- 
selves. The Secretary of State, under 
date of February 2, 1939, wrote to the 
secretary-general of the League: 

The League of Nations has been responsible 


for the development of mutual exchange and 
discussion of ideas and methods to a greater 


4 League of Nations, The Development of Inter- 
national Cooperation in Economic and Social Affairs: 
Report of the Special Committee (1939). 


5 For a discussion of recent trends in the treat- 
ment of dependent areas see Wilfrid Benson, “A 
People’s Peace in the Colonies,” International Labour 
Review, XLVII (February, 1943), 141 ff. 
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extent and in more fields of humanitarian and 
scientific endeavor than any other organization 
in history. The United States Government is 
keenly aware of the value of this type of general 
interchange and desires to see it extended.§ 


The most elaborate system of inter- 
national regulation developed in the 
humanitarian field since 1919, as above 
defined, has been that of the traffic in 
opium and other dangerous drugs. This 
system, spanning the entire world, has 
grown out of the continuous study of the 
problems involved by the Opium Ad- 
visory Committee of the League of Na- 
tions and the drug-control bodies. It 
seems fairly obvious that such effective 
regulation can be achieved only through 
a permanent organization.’ 

While this type of machinery is not 
required in all matters of social welfare, 
it is nonetheless true that in all such mat- 
ters systematic international research, 
discussion, and conference are required, 
’ together with corresponding action. Ex- 
perience has shown that this activity 
cannot be carried on adequately by na- 
tional agencies alone or by ad hoc ar- 
rangements between a limited number of 
states. Unless a general international or- 
ganization interests itself in such mat- 
ters, some of the problems appear to be 


6 Department of State Bulletin, XX (February 25, 
1939), 152-53. 


7 For a recent appraisal of international drug 
regulation see Bertil A. Renborg, “Principles of 
International Control of Narcotic Drugs,”’ American 
Journal of International Law, XXXVII, 436-59. 
For recent statements and summaries of United 
States policy with respect to this system of inter- 
national regulation see Limiting Production of 
Opium to Amount Required for Medicinal and Scien- 
tific Purposes (House of Representatives Rept. 
No. 1515 [78th Cong., 2d sess.]); Requesting the 
President To Limit Production of Opium to Amounts 
Required for Medicinal Purposes (Senate Rept. No. 
957 [78th Cong., 2d sess.]); George A. Morlock, 
“United States Policy Relating to Opium,” Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, XI, No. 236 (July 9, 1944), 
48 ff.; and “Limitation of the Production of Opium,” 
ibid., No. 285 (December 10, 1944), pp. 723. 


insoluble. As the Bruce Report stated in 
1939, 


there is a continual growth in the material and 
intellectual demands which men make on life. 
Owing to the Press, and still more, the radio 
and the cinema, men and women all over the 
world are becoming keenly aware of the wide 
gap between the actual and the potential condi- 
tions of their lives. They know that, by a better 
use of the scientific and productive resources of 
the world, those conditions could be improved 
out of all knowledge; and they are impatient 
to hear that some real and concerted effort is 
being made to raise the standard of their lives 
nearer to what it might become. 


There has been no known objection 
made to the methods attempted by the 
League to facilitate international co- 
operation in the social and humanitarian 
area. On the other hand, certain of the 
League’s organizations, such as that 
concerned with drugs, have received 
widespread commendation and support. 
Hence, it seems that at the present time 
the real problem presented is not wheth- 
er international organization is needed 
to deal with the various subjects which 
may be deemed to comprise “social wel- 
fare’ but what kind of organization is 
needed—a problem which will now be 
considered. 


WHAT KIND OF AGENCIES SHOULD 
BE ESTABLISHED? 


This problem is a very real one, since 
(a) some of the pre-war agencies dealing 
with humanitarian matters failed to 
achieve an optimum type of organiza- 
tion; (6) development in the nature of the 


_work of those agencies resulted in an 


increasing interconnection between their 
activities and had already demanded 
their reconsideration before the war; (c) 
the fact that public knowledge of those 
agencies and their work was too limited 
has been ascribed to their character as 
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well as their lack of co-ordination; (d) 
there is a possibility that some states 
would participate in some types of in- 
ternational agencies in the area of so- 
cial and humanitarian problems but not 
in other types. 

The functional nature of international 
humanitarian organization must depend 
on the economic, political, and other so- 
cial conditions which will prevail in the 
forthcoming postwar period, as com- 
pared with those which existed from 1919 
to 1939, as well as the purposes to be 
served. Several general principles, how- 
ever, may be usefully stated. One is that 
while the ability of some social and 
humanitarian organizations to meet the 
urgent problems of the postwar period 
will depend upon their ability to secure 
prompt action—as in the case of danger- 
ous drugs, traffic in women and chil- 
dren—this is not necessarily true of wel- 
fare organizations which can usefully be 
directed primarily to discussion and ad- 
visory work. Another generalization is 
that different states will have different 
needs in the various segments of the 
social and humanitarian area, and some 
recognition of this may be found useful 
in classes of membership and powers ap- 
plicable to different classes. In the third 
place, the ferment of social change which 
has been awakened by two world wars 
and various scientific changes, as well 
as needs of conservation which these 
same factors have made necessary, urge 
organization where none has existed 
heretofore and a more effective type of 
organization than that which has existed 
in certain segments of the welfare area 
under the League of Nations. These 
basic principles require a consideration 
of four alternatives, the first of which 
presents the question of consolidation of 
all welfare agencies in a single welfare 
organization. 


A CENTRALIZED OR DISPARATE BODY 


The question here presented is wheth- 
er there should be one social and hu- 
manitarian organization, centralized to 
some degree, or (as under the League of 
Nations) a number of organizations or 
committees rather loosely co-ordinated. 
The League agencies in the social and 
humanitarian area (as defined for the 
purposes of this article) developed along 
topical lines. Certain functions, however, 
were common to all agencies, such as: 
(x) collection and sifting of information, 
(2) arrangement of meetings between ex- 
perts, (3) examination of questions re- 
quiring local or international attention, 
(4) preparation of agenda of interna- 
tional conferences for policy decisions, 
and (5) investigation. 

In addition to these common func- 
tions, various of the agencies had other 
functions, including (1) research, (2) 
publication of periodicals, (3) examina- 
tion of reports from governments on the 
application of conventions, (4) provision 
of machinery for the settlement of dis- 
putes over the application of conven- 
tions, and (5) application of sanctions to 
those governments failing to discharge 
accepted obligations. 

It was found in the work of these vari- 
ous agencies, as well as in the work of the 
Health and the Economic and Financial 
Organizations of the League and the 
International Labor Organization, that 
there were many questions considered 
by these agencies which presented as- 
pects of direct interest and concern to 
other related agencies. The rehabilita- 
tion of prostitutes, considered by the 
Advisory Committee on Social Questions 
raised the question of venereal diseases 
and their treatment, essentially a health 
problem. The same Advisory Commit- 
tee’s consideration of the problem pre- 
sented by the effect of films upon the 
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moral and intellectual development of 
young persons has suggested useful col- 
laboration with the Committee on In- 
tellectual Co-operation. Still another 
subject considered by the Advisory Com- 
mittee—effects of the economic depres- 
sion and of unemployment on children 
and young people—brought the com- 
mittee into relationship with the work 
of the International Labor Organization 
and, had the subject been fully explored, 
would have raised questions of housing, 
nutrition, and public finance, which were 
the concern of the Health and the Eco- 
nomic and Financial Organizations. The 
question of drug control was found to be 
related to nutrition and housing as well 
as to labor standards. Of course, the just 
treatment of natives of dependent ter- 
ritories raises almost every conceivable 
question of welfare and in past years has 
involved both the League and the In- 
ternational Labor Organization. 

It was for these reasons that the Bruce 
Committee of the League Assembly rec- 
ommended in 1939 that all the economic 
and social work of the Leagué be brought 
under the supervision of a single agency. 
It was believed that the results of such a 
centralization would be twofold: to 
“add fresh efficiency and vigour to the 
work itself” and to “give States not 
members of the League the opportunity 
of the fullest possible cooperation in the 
work itself as well as in its direction and 
supervision.” The Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals follow this recommendation. 

It might, of course, be argued that the 
various segments which make up the 
humanitarian area are too different to 
admit of more intimate relationships 
than were actually achieved under the 
League. A certain amount of inflexibility 
might result from too much centraliza- 


tion, which would unduly discourage 
local and regional experimentation. 

It is to be pointed out, however, that 
centralization of supervision and direc- 
tion does not involve the creation of an 
equally elaborate international mecha- 
nism in the various segments of the wel- 
fare area. Flexibility in the kind and de- 
gree of international co-operation at- 
tained would necessarily follow from the 
different emphases which states would 
place upon various subjects of welfare. 
Those subjects which states regarded as 
most important and as most susceptible 
of treatment by an international organi- 
zation would continue to be, as hereto- 
fore, the subjects which would develop 
international machinery, and that ma- 
chinery would, as heretofore, be adapted 
to the kind of action which states would 
feel prepared to undertake. A stronger 
central organization than that provided 
by the League of Nations would offer 
not only the negative assurance that the 
action of one agency would not be de- 
feated by the action or inaction of an- 
other but that the effort of one would be 
the concert of all related agencies. 

In any future development of regional 
or branch offices of the health and drug 
agencies the treatment of related ques- 
tions, such as child welfare, would be 
expedited if such a development came 
from either a single welfare organization 
or a single economic and social council. 
The principal defects of the League’s wel- 
fare machinery were its artificial differen- 
tiation of economic and financial ques- 
tions from labor, health, and welfare 
questions and the diffuseness of its varied 
organizations at work on these questions. 
These defects would be met by an ap- 
propriate grouping of organizations with 
related functions. 
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SOCIAL AND HUMANITARIAN AGENCIES MIGHT 
POSSESS RESEARCH AND ADVISORY POWERS 
WITH PERIODIC CONFERENCES TO DRAFT 
CONVENTIONS AND SUPERVISE THEIR APPLI- 
CATION 
Of the League agencies devoted to 

social and humanitarian questions as 

defined for the purposes of this article, 


only the drug agencies possess all these 


powers. This proposal contemplates that 
in each segment of the social and hu- 
manitarian area an appropriate organi- 
zation would exist with these powers so 
that in each segment there would be 
(1) continuous collection and distribu- 
tion of up-to-date information, par- 


ticularly on those subjects considered: 


ripe for international discussion or 
action; (2) publication of appropriate 
periodicals; (3) drafting of conventions 
for action by the appropriate interna- 
tional conference; (4) consideration of 
regular reports on the application of con- 
ventions by ratifying governments; (5) 
investigation and settlement of disputes 
over the observance of ratified conven- 
tions; and (6) technical advice to na- 
tional governments. 

It can be pointed out in favor of this 
proposal that questions of traffic in wom- 
en and children, of child welfare, of 
treatment of natives, and of relief will be 
so urgent and so important in the post- 
war period, particularly in some regions, 
that the work to be done by international 
agencies in the social and humanitarian 
area at least should be of this charac- 
ter. Such agencies would be of the kind 
to which states are accustomed in allied 
areas of international co-operation and 
whose procedures are therefore familiar. 
This proposal would not involve any 
great discussion raising issues of sovereign- 
ty or unusual transfers of power, since 
it involves no more than the kind of 
program which the International La- 


bor Organization has been developing 
for more than twenty years. 

On the other hand, it might be said— 
and with some reason—that welfare 
agencies largely limited to research and 
advisory functions may be inadequate 
to act effectively, particularly when 
problems arise requiring quick decision 
and expeditious action. One could hardly 
conclude that the kind of work developed 
by the League with respect to the wel- 
fare of women and children, slavery, and 
refugee problems was highly effective or 
that it would even approximately meet 
the urgent needs of the postwar world. 
However, it might be pointed out that 
easy generalization should be avoided to 
the effect that this was due entirely or 
even principally to the type of machinery 
which the League developed. Other 
causes could, no doubt, be found in the 
relationship of this machinery to the 
political machinery of the League and 
to the lack of interest of governments. 


SOCIAL AND HUMANITARIAN AGENCIES MIGHT 
POSSESS SOME ADMINISTRATIVE POWERS 


This proposal is that international 
social and humanitarian agencies might 
have the functions mentioned under the 
foregoing alternative and, in addition, 
the power to administer certain con- 
ventions, at least in certain regional 
areas. 

It was already evident in 1937 that 
the Japanese had taken advantage of 
their advance through Chinese territory 
to spread drug production and addiction 
on a wide scale among the people of the 
occupied areas. This may be found to 
have occurred in other territories of the 
Far East more recently occupied by the 
Japanese. If so, a concerted international 
administration may be found to be neces- 
sary to meet so urgent a situation rather 
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than to rely, as heretofore, upon nation- 
al administrations. The fact that the 
regular governmental agencies in the 
Far East have been displaced and certain 
of the political arrangements previously 
existing are in doubt, combined with the 
fact that illicit traffic in narcotic drugs 
everywhere else in the world can be con- 
trolled only by controlling the sources of 
supply, suggests that a greater degree of 
international administration of drug 
conventions may be considered desirable. 

In the area of traffic in women and 
children, reports indicate that Nazi 
officials have spread prostitution, under 
various types of threats, on a wide scale 
in certain occupied countries of Europe. 
While the welfare of the United States 
may not be viewed as so directly in- 
volved in such a situation as in the pro- 
duction and traffic of narcotic drugs, in 
reality it is, as the international traffic in 
women and children will almost certainly 
increase. Furthermore, the moral and 
cultural condition of Europe has a pro- 
found influence upon its political, social, 
and military developments. These things 
being so, such a situation suggests the 
need not only of a thorough, compre- 
hensive, well-integrated program of so- 
cial welfare but possibly the internation- 
al administration of certain parts of it. 
The fact that many foreign workers will 
be found scattered through the Reich 
and occupied countries and the necessity 
of reconstructing the foundations of na- 
tional government in some of these coun- 
tries would seem to underscore the use- 
fulness of a certain amount of interna- 
tional administration of various pro- 
grams devoted to the welfare of women 
and children, at least in certain areas. 

As for relief, international adminis- 
tration occurred at the end of the last 
war under the League, and no doubt 
there are some situations in which the 


international administration of relief 
will always be useful. The experience of 
the League with such agencies as the 
Nansen International Office for Refugees 
suggests that when more than one coun- 
try is involved in a situation necessitat- 
ing long-run measures of relief, inter- 
national administration is indispensable. 

In favor of such proposals it can be 
argued that they confer a more positive 
and affirmative character upon the work 
of any international organization in the 
welfare area. The effects of such a char- 
acter might be expected to be twofold: 
(1) greater efficiency, directness, and 
promptness in obtaining results and (2) 
greater recognition of the usefulness of 
international organization by the masses 
of the people. Because of technological 
and other factors the problems of human 
welfare will become of greater inter- 
national importance after the present 
wars than ever before. The problems in- 
volved will change more rapidly. It may 
therefore be questioned whether the 
normally slow procedures heretofore 
utilized would qualify international 
agencies to deal successfully with them. 

Care would obviously have to be taken 
that national and local governments dis- 
charge those functions which they can 
discharge most efficiently and that in- 
ternational agencies respond only to 
genuinely international needs. Most wel- 
fare programs—even those discussed and 
perhaps supervised by an international 
organization—will be found most prac- 
tically administered if administered lo- 
cally. International agencies must not 
involve inefficient or unnecessary inter- 
ference with localinterests and situations. 

Administrative power of another sort 
is the power of an international organi- 
zation to interpret its own conventions. 
The advantages of providing for this 
power are that a simple and direct pro- 
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cedure of interpretation could thus be 
created in place of the present time- 
consuming procedure of appealing to the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice; questions of national prestige and 
sovereignty are minimized; and men 
familiar with the particular welfare prob- 
lem involved could be called upon in 
preference to lawyers and judges with 
little or no such familiarity. The trend in 
social legislation is toward this simplicity, 
and its introduction into the interna- 
tional treatment of social problems 
would therefore seem to merit considera- 
tion. 


WHEN SHOULD THE SOCIAL AND 
HUMANITARIAN AGENCIES BE 
ESTABLISHED? 


The alternatives would seem to con- 
sist in developing such agencies for op- 
eration in the immediate future, shortly 
after the proposed United Nations or- 
ganization is established, or at some in- 
definite future time. 

Two problems must receive considera- 
tion in the near future: (a) the long- 
range objectives which are to be sought 
through national and international wel- 
fare standards and the conditions which 
must be created if those objectives are 
to be realized and (6) specific standards 
which should apply in the immediate 
postwar period. 

As to the first problem, some of the 
conventions previously adopted by con- 
ferences under the auspices of the League 
of Nations and ratified by many govern- 
ments must now be viewed as expressing 
rather long-range objectives. The chaos 
and degradation of human character 
which have characterized the warfare 
practiced by the Japanese in China and 
the Nazis in certain occupied countries 
of Europe, as well as the treatment of 


foreign workers, will create fresh signif- 
icance for the international conventions 
of 1921 and 1933 relating to traffic in 
women and children, for example. The 
same applies to the application of the 
drug conventions to the Far East, where 
production, illicit traffic, and addiction 
have greatly increased. Such conditions 
raise the question of whether adequate 
programs are in order for the moral, 
mental, and physical rehabilitation of 
these abused peoples through interna- 
tional action. 


The welfare problems, especially of 
European and Asiatic countries, will be 
scarcely less complex and difficult than 
their food problems on which various 
United Nations meetings have already 
been held and as to which long-range ob- 
jectives and conditions are now under 
continuous consideration by an inter- 
national body.* Comparable agreement 
on and consideration of long-range ob- 
jectives in dealing with welfare prob- 
lems may therefore be viewed as equally 
essential. 

While the Atlantic Charter contains 
no reference to “social welfare” or “hu- 
manitarian” collaboration in those terms, 
the use of the phrase “social security” 
has been given very broad connotations, 
perhaps in the light of the varied areas 
embraced in our own social security 
legislation. While most measures of so- 
cial welfare are of a domestic character, 
the assurance to the peoples of occupied 
countries that adequate international 
assistance will be provided might be of 
tremendous psychological benefit to the 
cause upon which the United Nations are 
now engaged. Its military value would 
probably be appreciable; and even great- 
er would its value probably be to the 


8 The United Nations Interim Commission on 
Food and Agriculture. 
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democratic faith of the peoples in ques- 
tion. Furthermore, any delay in creating 
the international machinery needed for 
the discussion of long-range objectives 
removes by just so much the possibility 
of establishing those objectives. 


As to the second problem—specific 
welfare standards in the immediate post- 


war period—it must be conceded that 


certain of these are related to financial 
and economic conditions which are at 
the present time unpredictable with any 
degree of accuracy. On the other hand, 
some of these conditions are directly re- 
lated to the social conditions which exist 
in the occupied and liberated countries. 
The peoples who have experienced the 
terrorization of the Japanese and of the 
Nazis need not simply food, clothing, 
resettlement, and ordinary medical 
care. They need suitable psychiatric 
care; advice and assistance of a very 
varied kind depending upon individual 
needs; forms of diversion and education 
equally well adapted to individual needs; 
special courts for the trial of certain 
types of delinquents and special meas- 
ures for their rehabilitation. On such 
subjects international discussion and 
comparison of experience will be in- 
valuable. 

It might be said that, in so far as the 
first problem is concerned, long-range 
objectives are not so necessary to define 
as in the case of food and agricultural 
problems, because the latter involve 
international trade and supplies, where- 
as social problems do not and are pri- 
marily of domestic concern. It might al- 
so be said that long-range objectives are 
not so important as immediate ar- 
rangements and that the latter are not 
possible until postwar conditions are 
clearer. It might be added that, since 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 


tation Administration is now functioning, 
the establishment of any other agency 
should wait upon the development and 
possibly the termination of that adminis- 
tration. If international understandings 
are reached through U.N.R.R.A.: on 
some of these matters in advance of 
V-E day, a framework will have been 
established within which welfare pro- 
grams may most usefully be developed. 
Finally, if the proposed United Nations 
organization shall have been established 
previously to any permanent welfare 
agencies, this would assist the elabora- 
tion of such agencies in a manner con- 
sistent with that organization. By that 
time welfare needs may be clearer, and 
the role of international co-operation in 
that area may be seen in more certain 
outline. 

Postponement of the establishment 
of international humanitarian agencies 
until V-E day is not without its disad- 
vantages, however. This would probably 
mean that international social objectives 
will not emerge for some time after the 
war. Immediate problems are pressing 
for decision; and national authorities 
are feverishly engaged in day-to-day op- 
erations. If social peace and welfare are 
to develop soon after V-E day, there 
must be preparations in advance, and 
this is as true of welfare problems as of 
any other. The welfare problems which 
await the liberators of occupied coun- 
tries are not simple. They are in some re- 
spects unparalleled in modern history. 
Delay in the establishment of social and 
humanitarian agencies until hostilities 
are over would appear to be based on the 
assumption that the United Nations can 
successfully commence building the 
structure of peace without approaching 
welfare problems except on the limited 
basis of the U.N.R.R.A. This seems ques- 
tionable at least. 
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HOW MIGHT SUCH AGENCIES 
BE ESTABLISHED? 
EXISTING AGENCIES, APPROPRIATELY 
AMENDED, MIGHT BE UTILIZED 

The possibility of utilizing existing 
agencies seems a very limited one. It is 
most promising with reference to the 
drug agencies, as far as the League of 
Nations is concerned. The American 
International Institute for the Protec- 
tion of Childhood and the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Caribbean Commission are represent- 
ative of other agencies whose programs 
give promise of long-term development 
and which might therefore be utilized 
within their respective spheres of activi- 
ty. In view of the prospective establish- 
ment of a United Nations organization, 
there would seem to be no practical pur- 
pose in endeavoring to revive other agen- 
cies of the League whose work has been 
suspended, such as those established to 
deal with women and children. 

The general advantage of utilizing 
existing machinery is, of course, that 
continuity of experience is preserved; 
and in an area whose contours are some- 
times as indefinite as in this one, con- 
tinuity is particularly desirable. One of 
the great difficulties confronting the 
League’s Advisory Committee on Social 
Questions and its predecessors, for ex- 
ample, was in finding a framework which 
would provide its studies and recom- 
mendations with a broad enough char- 
acter for international co-operation and 
at the same time with a specific enough 
character to prove genuinely useful. It 
would not seem impossible, however, to 
utilize the experience of former agencies, 
even though the agencies themselves 
were to be discontinued or superseded. 
The League’s agencies for dealing with 
native populations of dependent areas 
stood in need of a substantial overhaul- 
ing if not a fresh start in any case; and in 


the area of relief U.N.R.R.A. has, of 
course, superseded certain of the agen- 
cies of the League. 


NEW AGENCIES MIGHT BE CREATED 


It seems certain that much of the work 
which has been done in the past will co- 
tinue after the present war is over. It 
also seems probable that war conditions 
and the ferment which has been at work 
among native populations since the war 
of 1914-19 will demand a considerable 
expansion of the earlier work of the 
League of Nations and the assumption 
along some lines of increased interna- 
tional responsibilities. The exploratory 
work of the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission seems a clear indication of 
these trends and represents a fresh start, 
in one region, with respect to many of 
those segments here defined as social and 
humanitarian. 

The only reason of any importance 
which might exist for resorting to previ- 
ously established agencies would arise in 
the event that the proposed United Na- 
tions organization did not include wel- 
fare within the scope of its activities. 
There might then be considerable advan- 
tage in endeavoring to salvage what 
could be salvaged from the machinery of 
the League. Even in that case, however, 
the League machinery would require sub- 
stantial revision, particularly in view of 
wartime conditions and dislocations. 

It may be found practicable, of course, 
to develop new agencies from the ac- 
tivities of the U.N.R.R.A. That remains 
to be seen. U.N.R.R.A. does, in fact, 
deal with some of the immediate welfare 
problems, at least of European countries, 
and it is in these areas that some of the 
more acute social welfare problems exist. 
The disadvantage of relying upon this 
development might be that long-run 
international collaboration in welfare 
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problems may depend not so much upon 
operating techniques as upon the dis- 
cussion and elaboration of basic objec- 
tives and the development of ways and 
means of reaching them. It may therefore 
be open to some question as to whether 
this kind of collaboration can develop 
from an organization committed to im- 
mediate tasks only, whose personnel is 
selected for purposes of action rather 
than for long-term planning. 

Should it be decided to create de novo 
agencies to deal with international, so- 
cial, and humanitarian problems, the 
next question to be considered is the 
method to be employed for the purpose. 
It would seem that three alternatives are 
possible. The agencies might be de- 
veloped from a general internationl 
agreement, from resolutions of the pro- 
posed United Nations economic and so- 
cial council, or from ad hoc arrangements. 
The advantages and disadvantages of 
these methods may be weighed. 

A general international agreement—All 
states might be invited to adhere to a 
general agreement which would provide 
for international co-operation in the 
various social and humanitarian areas. 
The agreement might be sought through 
a United Nations conference convoked 
especially for the purpose or through the 
proposed economic and social council 
envisaged by the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals. Such an agreement might set 
forth both long-range objectives and 
specific obligations to which general con- 
sent (1) has already been obtained in in- 
ternational conventions developed un- 
der the auspices of the League of Na- 
tions and (2) might be given in the agree- 
ment itself. 

The chief advantages of this procedure 
are that it codifies the progress made to 
date and marks out the objectives of the 
next advance. This might give freshness 


to the reality of progress made to date, as 
well as new inspiration and popular sup- 
port to any succeeding development. 
Such an agreement might also encourage 
a more integrated view of the social and 
humanitarian problems than has hereto- 
fore prevailed in international relations 
and facilitate the work of co-ordination 
which lies ahead. 

It may be argued against this pro- 
posal that the social and humanitarian 
areas under consideration are so diverse 
as to make difficult or impossible any gen- 
eral convention covering them all, unless 
it were limited to a “declaration of aims 
and purposes” such as that adopted at 
the twenty-sixth session of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference with refer- 
ence to the work of the International 
Labor Organization.? The elaborate- 
ness of drug regulation is not matched 
and probably may not be required for 
some time in other areas. Separate agree- 
ments dealing with the different areas, 
it may be said, will offer a more flexible 
approach. 

Specific agencies might be developed 
from resolutions of the proposed United 
Nations economic and social council.— 
The advantage of this proposal is that 
it provides for the ad hoc development of 
welfare agencies in the active milieu of 
an organization designed to meet the 
particular needs of the United Nations. 
Agencies so developed might have all 
the greater assurance of adaptation to 
the needs of the postwar period. If crea- 
ted by such a council, the welfare agen- 
cies would also be more likely to develop 
in conjunction with it. It is possible also 
that the council might confer some 
prestige upon them, arising from the 


9 Text of the declaration adopted by this session 
of the International Labor Conference will be found 
in Official Bulletin (Montreal: International Labour 
Office), XXVI (1944), 1-3. 
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popular interest which might be taken 
in the council and its relationship to the 
general United Nations organization. 

One disadvantage to this procedure is 
that of delay. The United Nations coun- 
cil has not yet been established. It might 
be suggested, as another possible dis- 
advantage that, should any of the United 
Nations decline membership on the 
council, welfare agencies created by it 
might thereby lose the participation of 
such states. If welfare agencies were 
created by some other method, mem- 
bership of such states in these agencies 
might be obtained, thus providing a link 
with the nations which otherwise would 
be absent. It can be recalled in this con- 
nection that the United States, which de- 
clined membership in the League of Na- 
tions, nevertheless collaborated with 
some of its welfare agencies, although 
these were directly under the League and 
created by it. 

Ad hoc arrangements (general, regional 
or topical) outside the proposed United 
Nations economic and social council.— 
The experience of the last war, of its 
immediate postwar period, and of the 
present war indicates that social and 
humanitarian problems may be as ur- 
gent at the end of this war as some other 
questions, such as economic, financial, 
health, and communications. The dif- 
ferences between this war and the last 
are considerable; and the impact of mod- 
ern war and of Nazi and Japanese besti- 
ality upon the civilian populations of 
certain occupied countries referred to 
above suggests that a thorough, com- 
prehensive, and well-integrated program 
of social welfare may be needed. Tradi- 
tional and limited methods of meeting 
international problems might prove whol- 
ly inadequate. Moral rehabilitation and 
well-developed programs of welfare may 
have to proceed side by side with the 


relocation and re-employment of peoples, 
as well as the reassembly of family life, 
before that social stability is achieved 
which is the foundation of democratic 
institutions. 

It may be argued for this proposal that 
it introduces a greater measure of flexi- 
bility by laying more emphasis upon im- 
mediate and regional needs. It may be 
argued also that the more limited co- 
operation which this proposal entails 
may be politically more acceptable to 
certain states than a more inclusive and 
integrated program. Finally, it may be 
pointed out that the kind of powers 
which international agencies may re- 
quire to deal adequately with welfare 
subjects may differ as to those subjects 
themselves. As to some subjects, powers 
of an administrative or legislative char- 
acter might be granted international 
agencies, whereas these would not be re- 
quired as to other subjects. Even as to 
the former, powers might be conferred 
(a) indefinitely or (6) for a term of years 
only, depending on the conditions in- 
volved. Something less than a single, 
over-all agreement or development 
might therefore seem more practicable. 

On the other hand, one could not but 
question the wisdom of establishing an 
economic and social council (if one does 
eventuate from the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals) and then disregarding it for 
humanitarian or welfare problems. 


WHAT SHOULD BE THEIR BASIS OF 
MEMBERSHIP AND REPRESENTATION? 


The problem here is to determine 
what entities or interests should be 
members of agencies (or of an integrated 
organization) to deal with international 
social and humanitarian problems. 

Social and humanitarian agencies de- 
veloped by the League of Nations had as 
one of their principal purposes the aiding 
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of members of the League to fulfil their 
international duties. Membership in the 
League was, accordingly, confined to 
national states. In practice, government 
representatives of states not members of 
the League were admitted to member- 
ship on various advisory committees, 
special committees appointed by the 
Council, and affiliated bodies. In addi- 
tion, assessors were included on certain 
of the committees to represent private 
organizations, as well as liaison repre- 
sentatives of the International Labor 
Office. Certain agencies, such as the 
Permanent Central Opium Board, con- 
sisted of experts independent of govern- 
ments. 

If social and humanitarian agencies 
are developed as a part of a permanent, 
general international organization, it is 
clear that the membership of the gen- 
eral organization may provide the nu- 
clear basis of membership for the welfare 
agencies. If these agencies are integrated 
into an autonomous organization, four 
alternatives might be considered as the 
basis of membership. 


ALL STATES FORMALLY ACCEPTING THE OBLIGA- 
TIONS OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
PRESCRIBED MANNER 

This proposal would limit membership 
to states and exclude territories under 
the supervision of an international au- 
thority, as well as international com- 
missions and private organizations. 

In favor of this proposal it may be 
argued that governments of states are 
the agencies which must be looked to for 
the ratification and execution of con- 
ventions and that therefore only states 
should comprise the membership of an 
organization dealing with social and hu- 
manitarian affairs. Any economic or so- 
cial interest which requires a voice in the 
organization can be given this through 
representation. It is also likely that some 


states would not value so highly mem- 
bership in an organization which dilutes 
the national-state basis of membership 
as in one which accepts an exclusive na- 
tional-state basis. 


STATES AND, IN ADDITION, TERRITORIES UNDER 
INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

From 1919 to 1935 in the case of the 
Saar and from 1919 to 1939 in the case of 
the Free City of Danzig, two territories 
under the supervision of the League were 
unable to participate directly in the wel- 
fare work of the League. In the case of 
the Free City of Danzig the Polish gov- 
ernment acted as its agent in foreign 
affairs. In both cases, however, territor- 
ies which were densely populated, highly 
developed economically, and advanced 
in social matters were deprived of con- 
tributing their views and of receiving the 
benefits of direct discussions in the in- 
ternational social and humanitarian 
agencies. In the interest of giving in- 
ternational discussion their full value, it 
might be desirable to provide such ter- 
ritories in the future with (1) regular 
membership or (2) some type of as- 
sociate membership. The importance of 
this aspect of the problem will, of course, 
depend on the territorial adjustments 
which arise from this war. 


STATES AND, IN ADDITION, INTERNATIONAL PUB- 
LIC AGENCIES AND PRIVATE ASSOCIATIONS 
This proposal effects a certain meas- 

ure of co-ordination between interested 

agencies by affording them membership 
in the international organization. In so 
far as international public agencies are 
concerned, this proposal could contem- 

plate that each agency would retain a 

high degree of initiative and inde- 

pendence and thus could be a method of 
providing co-ordination without any of 
those stifling effects which might result 

from subordinating such agencies to a 
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centralized international bureaucracy. 
The proposal, however, conceivably 
might result in such a dilution of the con- 
trol, authority, and prestige of the na- 
tional states in the welfare organization 
involved as to discourage their member- 
ship in it or the transfer of suitable pow- 
ers and responsibilities to it. It may be 
suggested, therefore, that representation 
of international public agencies and pri- 
vate associations, rather than their mem- 
bership, in a welfare organization might 
offer an adequate solution of the prob- 
lem of achieving co-ordination and at 
the same time considerable private ini- 
tiative. 

The next problem, accordingly, is to 
determine what entities or interests 
should be represented in agencies dealing 
with international welfare problems. It is 
believed that the problem is the same, 
irrespective of whether or not these agen- 
cies are integrated into a single welfare 
organization. The problem differs, how- 
ever, as to whether the agency is (1) a 
regulatory or supervisory body or (2) 
a discussion or an advisory body. As to 
the former classification, government 
representatives and perhaps experts 
without government affiliations. are ap- 
propriate participants, as in the case of 
the Permanent Central Opium Board 
and the Drug Supervisory Body under 
the League of Nations. This is because 
such bodies are executive agents, carry- 
ing out agreements or policies previously 
made by governments. It is in the de- 
velopment of agreements or policies that, 
it is believed, the question may ibe ap- 
propriately raised as to whether rep- 
resentatives of territorial areas only 
should participate or international or- 
ganizations and private parties as well. 

Under the League of Nations the vari- 
ous advisory and discussion agencies 
operating in the welfare area consisted 


of government representatives, to which 
were added (1) assessors, without the 
right to vote, who represented private 
organizations, and (2) observers from 
other League, organizations interested in 
some aspect of the questions under dis- 
cussion. 

Political entities only—It might be 
argued that the advantages of this pro- 
posal are (x) its simplicity and (2) its 
direct relationship to those agencies 
(national governments) which must be 
depended upon to adopt and give effect 
to international agreements. If govern- 
ments alone are represented, it might be 
argued, the international social and 
humanitarian agencies will be more likely 
to confine themselves to their proper 
limits and governments will be more 
likely to conform to policies and adopt 
the conventions which develop from the 
international agencies. 

In answer to this it may be pointed 
out that the representation of govern- 
ments alone provides a narrow basis of 
representation. The welfare of peoples is 
a concern and preoccupation not of gov- 
ernments alone but of numerous private 
organizations which peoples find useful 
and necessary in addition to govern- 
ments themselves. (The latest classi- 
fication of private international organi- 
zations lists 124 in the field of religion, 
humanitarianism, and morals. The next 
numerous is arts and sciences with 112; 
and then follow labor and the profes- 
sions, 73; trade and industry, 66; com- 
munications and transit, 45; etc.) If this 
is so, it should be difficult to establish 
that only governments should be rep- 
resented on international bodies discus- 
sing and advising on welfare questions. 
Furthermore, the presence of govern- 
ment representatives on the various com- 
mittees of the League did not insure that 
these committees, at least in the view of 
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the League Council, always observed 
their jurisdictional limitations. Refer- 
ence can be made to the Council’s dis- 
cussion and resolution of June 9, 1926, 
regarding the scope of work envisaged 
by the Advisory Commission for the 
Protection and Welfare of Children and 
Young People. As long as government 
representatives are in a majority, it may 
be questioned whether governments 
would feel less confidence in international 
welfare agencies than in, let us say, an 
international labor organization which 
gives workers and employers one-half 
the total representation. 

Political entities and, in addition, in- 
ternational organizations in related fields — 
The advantage of this proposal is that 
it effects a much-needed co-ordination. 
This need exists in a more urgent form 
if the international social and humani- 
tarian agencies are not integrated into a 
single organization. Such representation 
might be accorded with or without vot- 
ing power. Under the League, represen- 
tation was given without voting power, 
the representatives being called “as- 
sessors.” There are no apparent dis- 
advantages to the representation of 
international organizations in related 
fields, especially if the number of such 
organizations is kept within reasonable 
limits. 

Political entities and, in addition, in- 
terested private parties—As noted above, 
the number of private international or- 
ganizations concerned with the problems 
of welfare are numerous. Some of these 
include wide individual membership, 
others are member-group associations, 
with strong national groups in many 
different states. In addition, there are 
national organizations concerned with 
welfare problems which have no affiia- 
tion with international organizations. 
The representation of such organizations 


would have several desirable effects. It 
would assist in leveling national frontiers 
in the discussion of welfare problems and 
policies. It would assist in the critical 
examination of national policies and 
thereby provide an element of strength 
and of vigor which the organization 
would not otherwise possess. For reasons 
of national emotions, pride, and patriot- 
ism, discussion of this character is not 
always as easy among representatives 
of national governments as in a mixed 
meeting such as the instant proposal 
suggests. As long as governments retain 
a majority representation in the organi- 
zation, they are not likely to shy away 
from it, for they can thereby control its 
decisions. On the other hand, in an area 
affecting individual welfare, the likeli- 
hood is that governments, as in the past, 
would take the position that an appro- 
priate type of nongovernmental repre- 
sentation is especially valuable. 

In certain sectors of the humanitarian 
or welfare area no special difficulty exists 
in finding private organizations upon 
whom the responsibility could be placed 
of suggesting representatives in inter- 
national welfare agencies, such as, for 
instance, child welfare. In other sectors, 
such as slavery or backward peoples, the 
problem of representation is more dif- 
ficult. 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE STRUCTURE 
OF SOCIAL AND HUMANITARIAN 
AGENCIES? 


The structure of international social 
and humanitarian agencies depends to a 
large extent upon the decision which is 
taken on the basic character of such or- 
ganization, as well as upon its relation- 
ship to a general international organiza- 
tion such as that envisaged by the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals. However, certain 
general lines of choice are perceptible. 
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If the agencies are established primari- 
ly for research, technical advice, adop- 
tion of draft conventions, and super- 
vision of their application when ratified, 
it is contemplated that such agencies 
would engage in the continuous collec- 
tion and distribution of current informa- 
tion, publish appropriate periodicals, 
draft conventions for action by the ap- 
propriate international conference, con- 
sider regular reports on the application 
of conventions, provide for the investi- 
gation and settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the observance of ratified con- 
ventions, informally interpret conven- 
tions, and render technical advice to 
governments. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


If disparate welfare agencies are crea- 
ted, each agency would, as heretofore, 
arrange its own conferences as and when 
needed. Perhaps some recognition of the 
need of more effective co-ordination or 
the pressure of events might induce the 
arrangement of common conferences 
between two or more agencies from time 
to time. In any case the international 
conference would probably have only the 
function of adopting conventions which 
have been prepared by the appropriate 
advisory committee. 

Should a single organization or a 
number of autonomous organizations be 
established, three structural alternatives 
are possible: each section of the single 
organization or each autonomous organi- 
zation could arrange its own conferences; 
or there could be a single periodic con- 
ference, sections of which could deal with 
separate welfare questions; or there 
could be a combination of these two, a 
common conference being held for dis- 
cussion of and action on common prob- 
lems and single conferences on less in- 
timately related problems. 


The advantages of the first of the three 
alternatives just mentioned are that it 
keeps a conference to manageable size 
and to a more or less manageable sub- 
ject. It recognizes that subjects in the 
various welfare areas advance to ma- 
turity at different times. The disad- 
vantages are that it preserves jurisdic- 
tional difficulties, preserves areas of wel- 
fare work the separate existence of which 
may well be questioned, and prevents a 
well-rounded approach to questions 
which are fairly complex. 

As to the second of these three alter- 
natives, the advantages are fairly ap- 
parent. It would facilitate a co-ordinated 
and simultaneous approach to related 
problems such as child welfare, housing, 
nutrition, and labor standards. It would 
facilitate discussion of the procedural, 
constitutional, administrative, and po- 
litical questions common to all inter- 
national welfare work and frequently 
enable one discussion to do for four or 
five. It would thus facilitate the develop- 
ment of general welfare policy in inter- 
national relations, reduce overlapping 
debate, minimize jurisdictional squab- 
bles, and expedite desired action. 

On the other hand, such a conference 


- presents the danger of unwieldiness and _ 


of creating a hodgepodge discussion 
which might produce more confusion 
than clarification. As to the latter point, 
whether this feared result would actually 
materialize might depend on the skill 
with which the agenda of the conference 
are prepared and the conference itself 
conducted. 

The experience of the International 
Labor Conference throws some light on 
this problem. While the Labor Confer- 
ence has dealt only with labor prob- 
lems, these problems have ranged at a 
given session from use of leisure time 
through workmen’s compensation, week- 
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ly rest for workers engaged in glass- 
manufacturing processes where tank 
furnaces are used, night work in bakeries, 
anthrax, and unemployment, each of 
which questions called for technical and 
specialized knowledge and had no im- 
mediate connection with the other sub- 
jects discussed. As far as the- Labor 
Conference itself was concerned, it meets 
such a situation by appointing a com- 
mittee on each question on its agenda, 
these committees serving as the agencies 
for the necessary technical discussion of 
these questions which must occur, the 
conference in plenary session serving 
as the co-ordinating body which makes 
the necessary final decisions. The various 
national delegations meet such a situa- 
tion by taking advantage of the provi- 
sion of the International Labor Organ- 
ization’s constitution permitting each 
delegate to be accompanied by advisers 
not exceeding two in number for each 
item on the conference agenda. Thus, at 
the session referred to above, the British 
government delegates were accompanied 
by seven specialized advisers, the em- 
ployers’ delegate by eight, and the work- 
ers’ delegate by eight. 

In the light of this common experience 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, it may perhaps be questioned if a 
single conference dealing with related 
aspects of housing, health, nutrition, 
child and women’s welfare, opium addic- 
tion, labor standards, and native peo- 
ples would encounter any greater dif- 
ficulties. 

It might be observed, however, in con- 
nection with this same alternative, that 
a single conference would undoubtedly 
encourage a return to the diplomatic 
character of conferences in these related 
fields. If representation of other in- 
terests than governments should be ap- 
proved as a general principle, this pos- 


sible development should induce special 
consideration to the application of such 
a principle to a single welfare organiza- 
tion. 


EXECUTIVE AUTHORITY OR GOVERNING BODY 


If a number of autonomous organiza- 
tions are created, or if a single welfare 
organization is created, a commission or 
governing body will be needed to serve as 
an executive authority. Such an au- 
thority will carry out the general policy 
laid down by its conference, decide policy 
in the intervals between sessions of its 
conference, determine the agenda of the 
conference, appoint the director of the 
organization and scrutinize his conduct 
of the permanent secretariat, adopt the 
budget of the organization (which may 
be required to be submitted to a central 
authority), and create any technical 
committees needed to assist it in an 
advisory capacity. Consideration might 
also be given to conferring upon such an 
authority the power officially to in- 
terpret the conventions adopted by the 
conferences convoked by it, as well as 
the power to refer constitutional ques- 
tions to the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice for advisory opin- 
ions. Such an interim authority would be 
appointed by its conference, and repre- 
sentation might be on a governmental 
or functional basis. 


COMMITTEES 


The kind and importance of com- 
mittees will depend upon the nature of 
the welfare agencies which are created. 
Such of these agencies as are compa- 
rable to those which existed under the 
League of Nations will no doubt have 
advisory committees to provide impor- 
tant links between the agencies and the 
international organization. The advisory 
committee will make recommendations 
as a basis for policy decisions subject to 
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the approval or disapproval of the com- 
petent organs of the international or- 
ganization. 

If a given welfare agency is autono- 
mous or if it is part of a general welfare 
organization, these advisory committees 
would better be committees of a techni- 
cal character, such as those of the exist- 
ing International Labour Organization. 
The functions of technical committees 
will be to keep the permanent staff in- 
formed of the views of the technicians 
and their organizations and to assist the 
staff in particularly difficult scientific 
work. They would bring a fresh and in- 
vigorating influence into the work of the 
staff and enable the staff members to 
have wider and more varied relations 
with their colleagues in various parts of 
the world than they could otherwise pos- 
sibly have. Certain of these may be of a 
statutory character. Others may be per- 
manent advisory bodies which can be 
consulted by the staff on any questions 
falling within their competence. Still 
others may be of a temporary character, 
set up to assist the permanent staff in 
some particular undertaking by collabo- 
rating with it and supervising its work. 
The composition of such committees will 
vary according to their functions, and 
the appointments to them will be on 
varying grounds. Sometimes the tech- 
nicians will be selected because of their 
scientific ability, sometimes because of 
the groups or organizations which they 
represent. The agenda of any meetings 
held by such technical committees 
would be fixed by the appropriate ex- 
ecutive authority. 


PERMANENT SECRETARIAT 


Whether a single welfare organization 
is created or whether co-ordinated agen- 
cies are created as under the League of 
Nations, a permanent secretariat is 


needed. The staff would be appointed by 
the director of the single welfare or- 
ganization, by the director of each au- 
tonomous welfare agency, or by the sec- 
retary-general of the general interna- 
tional organization, depending on the 
relationships involved. So, also, the struc- 
tural organization of the secretariat 
would depend upon those relationships. 
In any case—whether each agency has 
its own staff or a single welfare organiza- 
tion has a secretariat divided into ap- 
propriate sections or each agency is 
serviced by a section of the secretariat of 
the general international organization— 
the function of the permanent personnel 
would include the collection and dis- 
tribution of information, the examina- 
tion of subjects duly proposed to be 
brought before an international confer- 
ence, and the conduct of such special 
investigations as might be requested by 
such a conference or authorized by the 
appropriate supervisory authority. It 
would prepare the agenda of any in- 
ternational conference held within its 
field when appropriate for it to do so; 
publish documents, including periodicals; 
receive and analyze reports from gov- 
ernments on the application of conven- 
tions which they have ratified; provide 
the machinery for a system of deciding 
disputes over any alleged improper ap- 
plication of a ratified convention; and 
assist in the maintenance of any branch 
offices or national correspondents which 
are deemed desirable; and it would, fi- 
nally, render any technical advice re- 
quested by national governments upon 
terms mutually agreed upon. 


DIRECTOR 


If a number of autonomous agencies 
are created or if a single welfare organi- 
zation is created, the director would be 
appointed by the executive authority 
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and would be responsible for the efficient 
conduct of the permanent staff and its 
technical advisory committees, together 
with any other duties which may be as- 
signed him. He or his deputy should at- 
tend all meetings of the executive au- 
thority and provide the necessary liaison 
with the general international organiza- 
tion, other related organizations, and in- 
terested private groups. He should be 
accorded a broad opportunity of leader- 
ship within his agency or organization, 
submit a report for the debate of the con- 
ference, and actively participate in the 
discussions of the conference and execu- 
tive authority. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Branch offices provide invaluable 
liaison with national governments. When 
these agencies deal, as do the welfare 
agencies, with questions of daily and 
immediate concern to the masses of the 
people, this inevitably creates the neces- 
sity of providing convenient channels of 
information and service to peoples as 
well as to governments. When headed by 
local directors experienced in the welfare 
problems involved and with some ability 
in administration and public relations 
work, branch offices can aid the inter- 
national agency inestimably by (a) con- 
ducting investigations, (b) making tech- 
nical studies which benefit particularly 
from local supervision and execution, 
(c) feeding information to interested 
parties, (d) establishing friendly rela- 
tions with government officials and local 
groups, and (e) making known the work 
of the international agency, thus build- 
ing within nations a loyalty to the inter- 
national institution. Such activities 
should enhance the reputation of the 
organization. As the Bruce Report of 
1939 pointed out: “The world, for all its 
political severance, is growing daily 


closer knit; its means of communication 
daily more rapid; its instruments for the 
spread of knowledge daily more effi- 
cient.” This being so, it is doubtful, to 
say the least, if international welfare 
agencies can function with optimum 


efficiency without a branch-office system. 


If the welfare agencies are a subor- 
dinate part of the general international 
organization, any branch offices estab- 
lished by it could be utilized by the wel- 
fare agencies. 

If a number of autonomous agencies 
are created or if a single welfare or- 
ganization is created, consideration 
might be given to two alternatives: (a) 
utilization of the branch offices of the 
general organization and (5) establish- 
ment of separate branch offices. In some 
situations the first alternative might 
prove the more economical. Some agen- 
cies might have such distinct and pecu- 
liar needs that separate branch offices, at 
least in some countries, might be justi- 
fied even though this might be less eco- 
nomical. 


COMMISSIONS OF INQUIRY 


Some system of making and investi- 
gating formal complaints that govern- 
ments do not support the ratification of a 
convention by satisfactory application 
of it might be provided, although the 
need is by no means equally urgent in 
all sectors of the welfare area. Advisory 
committees (of the kind which functioned 
with the League) or executive authorities 
might be empowered to appoint com- 
missions of inquiry from a panel of per- 
sons experienced in the subject, the panel 
being nominated by the governments 
and groups participating in the welfare 
agency or organization. 

Additional agencies to which consid- 
eration might be given follow. 
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BOARD OF INTERPRETATION 


Such a board would enable a question 
involving the meaning of a welfare con- 
vention to receive a formal interpretation 
by a direct and simple procedure. Formal 
interpretation under existing procedures 
requires resort to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. While this in- 
volves the elaborateness and delay of 
litigation before judges not especially 
familiar with welfare problems, this re- 
quirement has not, in fact, been an em- 
barrassment to the welfare agencies of 
the League. Unlike international labor 
conventions, welfare conventions are 
likely to present few technical questions; 
they come into being with a much 
greater unanimity of sentiment and in- 
terest than do labor conventions; and 
they generally do not become involved 
in the operations of individual enterprise. 
Finally, by comparison with labor con- 
ventions, the welfare conventions are few 
in number. For these reasons, while the 
existing procedures are cumbersome and 
theoretically objectionable, no practical 
problem appears to exist. Heretofore, 
informal interpretations of the drug 
conventions, for example, have been 
rendered by the Advisory Committee 
on Traffic in Opium and Other Danger- 
ous Drugs, and these have adequately 
met the situation. It is questionable 
whether the welfare area presents any 
conventions which need better pro- 
cedures of interpretation than the drug 
conventions. Consideration might be 
given, as suggested above, to conferring 
upon some type of interim executive au- 
thority the power to interpret conven- 
tions officially; but it is not believed 
that this is a serious matter. 


REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The agreement for the U.N.R.R.A. 
provides for a committee of the Council 


of Europe and a similar committee for 
the Far East. The Council is empowered 
to appoint such other regional commit- 
tees as it deems desirable. In view of the 
special geographical problems presented, 
the appropriateness of such regional or- 
ganization in such segments of the wel- 
fare area as traffic in women and chil- 
dren, child welfare, and drugs seems ob- 
vious. Indeed, if such regional develop- 
ment does not occur, the work of the 
international welfare agencies will cer- 
tainly become involved in acute difficul- 
ties. It will tend to develop more rapidly 
and in greater detail than the countries 
least affected by the war will desire and 
far more slowly than the countries most 
affected will require. Consideration must 
also be given to the development of re- 
gional conferences empowered not only 
to discuss regional needs, which a Euro- 
pean council itself could do, although 
perhaps in not so representative a capa- 
city, but also to adopt conventions ap- 
plicable to local conditions. 

It seems quite possible that the de- 
mand for universal agreement may not 
be so great in some segments of the wel- 
fare area in the immediate postwar peri- 
od as for regional agreements. If so, this 
would necessitate an adequate anticipa- 
tion of the relationship of regional stand- 
ards and machinery to universal stand- 
ards and machinery. The development 
of regional organization will emphasize 
the importance of a branch-office system, 
as the latter will be needed not only to 
service the regional agencies but to assist 
in maintaining the desired unity of the 
universal welfare organization. 

Such a structure as that proposed 
above conforms fairly closely to that 
existing in the social welfare area in 
years past. The few innovations recom- 
mended are simply those which, it is be- 
lieved, would enable that structure to 
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meet the new demands which will almost 
certainly be put upon it. 


WHAT SHOULD BE THEIR RELATION- 
SHIP TO THE GENERAL UNITED 
NATIONS ORGANIZATION? 


The interrelationships of welfare prob- 
lems—as well as their relationships with 
economic and financial problems, health 
problems, and labor problems—under- 
score the urgency of defining rather 
clearly the relation which welfare agen- 
cies should have to the permanent gen- 
eral international organization. A rela- 
tionship not clearly defined may create 
avoidable doubts and delays, rivalries 
and jealousies, which might reduce the 
efficiency with which the organization 
deals with international problems in the 
welfare area. 


AUTONOMY WITHIN THE INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


This proposal is that welfare agencies, 
whether integrated in a centralized body 
or rather loosely co-ordinated, be given a 
status comparable to that of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization within the 
League of Nations. Each agency would 
have its own secretariat, director, con- 
ference for the adoption of conventions 
and debate of general policy, a council or 
governing body if needed, and such other 
bodies as might prove necessary. 


At least two budgetary arrangements 
are possible on this basis. The welfare 
agencies might receive their funds from 
the general organization as a part of a 
general budget, on its own estimates; or 
it might be empowered to receive con- 
tributions directly from the states. 


In favor of this proposal it may be 
pointed out that the economic and hu- 
manitarian work of the League always 
constituted a large part of its activities, 


consuming in 1939 more than 60 per cent 
of its budget. Such a substantial area of 
activity necessarily suggests the ques- 
tion as to whether it does not deserve a 
special status. More significant than the 
magnitude of this work, however, are its 
many technical aspects which differ- 
entiate it from political questions. Such 
aspects require specialized consideration, 
and this consideration cannot be most 
efficiently provided by agencies which 
are subordinated to the pressures or the 
limitations of la haute politique. Sub- 
ordination of economic and humani- 
tarian work to the general League ma- 
chinery deprived that work of appreci- 
able efficiency and vigor in the view of 
some observers. Autonomous, yet re- 
lated, agencies of welfare might best 
serve the necessities of such a situation. 

It might also be pointed out that an 
autonomous relationship might invite 
the broadest possible participation of 
states. 

However, as to this last point, ex- 
perience has shown that in a situation of 
general deterioration in international col- 
laboration the work of any technical 
agency is severely circumscribed. The 
autonomy of the International Labor 
Organization has not accorded it any 
special efficiency in its area which the 
drug machinery of the League has not 
retained in its area. The latter, although 
subordinate in some ways to the League, 
has found its possible to adjust itself as 
readily and efficiently to the new situ- 
ation as has the International Labor 
Office. The objection to autonomy can 
also be made that such a status does not 
sufficiently tie the technical work of the 
permanent international organization in 
with its general policy-making functions. 
Reference might be made to the feeling 
which existed among many League of- 
ficials that the International Labor Or- 
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ganization, owing in good part to its 
autonomy, pursued a course too in- 
dependent of certain of the League’s 
economic and humanitarian work for the 
good of either organization. The same 
result, only on a larger scale, might be 
produced by conferring an autonomous 
status on welfare agencies. (This par- 
ticular objection would be met by the 
proper integration of the economic, 
welfare, and labor work of the proposed 
United Nations organization.) 
SUBORDINATION TO THE GENERAL 
ORGANIZATION 

An alternative possibility would be to 
make the welfare agencies an adminis- 
trative part of the general organization 
and subject to the general direction of 
the secretary-general. Their policies, 
structure, and finances would be sub- 
ject to the periodic scrutiny and super- 
vision of the general conference and 
council of the international organization. 
Their constituent basis would be found 
in resolutions or acts of the general con- 
ference and would be changeable by that 
body at any time. They could have con- 
ferences of their own as they had under 
the League or function through com- 
mittees of the general conference. 

In favor of this proposal it may be ar- 
gued that social welfare is so closely re- 
lated to many economic, health, and la- 
bor questions and so directly related to 
the development of a stable world order 
that there should be an intimate con- 
nection between, and an over-all super- 
vision of, all these technical activities. 
For the same reasons, these activities 
should be placed directly under the con- 
trol of the makers of general policy. 
From a theoretical standpoint, this sub- 
ordination might increase administra- 
tive efficiency, for whatever authority 
or prestige the general organization pos- 


sessed would be behind the welfare agen- 
cies. 

An objection to this proposal is that 
it suggests a measure more drastic than 
is needed to accomplish its desired ob- 
jectives. If integration of welfare ac- 
tivities with the economic, health, and 
labor work of the organization is desired, 
this can be attained by the development 
of an autonomous economic and social 
council or committee, as suggested by 
the Bruce Committee..This does not re- 
quire the subordination of welfare agen- 
cies to the general organization. If it is 
desired to assure the precedence of politi- 
cal factors whenever governments might 
feel this to be appropriate, the represen- 
tation of governments on all welfare 
agencies can assure this, just as it has 
done in an autonomous agency like the 
International Labor Office or in some- 
what independent agencies, such as those 
dealing with the drug traffic. In addition, 
it is doubtful if an appreciable increase 
would occur in administrative efficiency ; 
and, even if it did, there might be an 
even more significant loss in vitality and 
initiative through the subordination of 
the agencies to an administrative and 
political hierarchy. While the authority 
and prestige of the general organization 
would be behind the welfare agencies in 
normal times, political crises in the gen- 
eral organization, on the other hand, 
might impair their efficiency and initia- 
tive. It is doubtful whether welfare 
agencies require such support in favor- 
able periods, and in the period of de- 
terioration since 1931 they have not 
managed to survive as have autonomous 
and semiautonomous organizations. The 
Bruce Committee came to a considered 
view in 1939 that autonomy was much 
to be preferred as against subordination. 


Wasaincton, D.C, 





PUBLIC ASSISTANCE FOR RESTRICTED PERSONS 
DURING THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
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critical situation created by the 
attack on Pearl Harbor necessi- 
- tated federal regulation and con- 
trol of the activities of all persons 
thought to be potentially dangerous to 
the national security. Those restricted 
by wartime safety measures were Japa- 
nese, German, and Italian aliens and 
others, primarily Japanese-American 
citizens, who at the outbreak of war were 
pursuing their normal activities in vari- 
ous parts of the country—most of them 
on the West Coast. 


The restrictions suddenly interrupted 
their plan of living and brought about 
grave personal and family crises. In- 
dividual aliens of enemy nationality were 
apprehended by the Department of Jus- 
tice and held in custody pending de- 
termination whether to detain or intern. 
At the request of the War Department, 
groups of aliens of enemy nationality 
were removed by the Department of 
Justice from certain areas on the West 
Coast and were resettled elsewhere; 
groups in other communities, also on the 
West Coast, encountered restrictions on 
their freedom to go about in the com- 
munity." 


* Under Presidential Proclamations No. 2525, 
December 7, 1941, and Nos. 2526 and 2527, Decem- 
ber 8, 1941 (Federal Register, VI, No. 239 [Decem- 
ber, 1941], 6321-25), the Attorney-General was 
charged with the duty of carrying out these types 
of regulations as well as other regulatory measures 
for immediate control of enemy aliens living in the 
continental United States. Enemy aliens were de- 
fined in these proclamations as “natives, citizens, 
denizens, or subjects” of Japan, Germany, and 
Italy “being of the age of 14 years and upwards who 


Then came numerous governmental 
restrictions, under War Department di- 
rectives, that affected not only aliens of 
enemy nationality but citizens.? Groups 
of Japanese, German, and Italian aliens 
(some of whom had already moved under 
Department of Justice regulations) and 
the Japanese-Americans were removed, 
on a voluntary basis, from extensive 
sections of the West Coast. While this 
voluntary migration was in progress, the 
plan for controlled removal of persons of 
Japanese ancestry was initiated—this 
group eventually being placed in war 
relocation centers under the War Relo- 
cation Authority.? 


shall be within the United States or within any 
territories of the United States or in any way 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United States 
and not actually naturalized..... ” The Attorney- 
General made regulations imposed upon enemy 
aliens inapplicable to those of Italian nationality 
and certain other classes, effective October 19, 1942 
(Federal Register, VII, No. 202 [October, 1942], 
8247). 


2 Executive Order 9066, signed by the President 
on February 19, 1942 (Federal Register, VII, No. 38 
[February 1942], 1407), gave the War Depart- 
ment broad authority for the establishment of mili- 
tary areas from which any or all persons might “be 
excluded, and with respect to which, the right of any 
person to enter, remain in, or leave shall be subject 
to whatever restrictions the Secretary of War or the 
appropriate Military Commander may impose in 
his discretion.” 


3 This civilian agency was created by Executive 
Order g1o2 signed by the President on March 18, 
1942 (Federal Register, VII, No. 55 [March, 1942], 
2165). Originally in the Office for Emergency Man- 
agement of the Executive Office of the President, it 
was transferred to the Department of Interior early 
in 1944, by Executive Order 9423 signed by the 
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Apart from these and other group re- 
strictions applying to whole segments of 
the population on the West Coast, cer- 
tain individuals—aliens and citizens— 
have been required by the War Depart- 
ment to move from their home communi- 
ties on the East and West coasts and on 
the southern border of the country.‘ This 
exclusion is on the basis that the indi- 
vidual’s presence in a designated area is 
deemed dangerous to the national se- 
curity. 

Groups were required to move from 
their home communities on the West 
Coast simply because their presence in 
an area then vulnerable to enemy at- 
tack complicated the problems of de- 
fense. Many were left free to make indi- 
vidual plans for resettlement elsewhere. 
Following individual loyalty tests, many 
persons of Japanese ancestry placed in 
war relocation centers under the War Re- 
location Authority were immediately 
free to resume normal living in communi- 
ties other than those on the West Coast. 
With the revocation of the mass exclu- 
sion orders (effective January 3, 1945), 
all loyal persons of Japanese ancestry are 


President on February 16, 1944 (Federal Register, 
IX, No. 35 [February, 1944], 1903). The director 
of this agency was authorized and directed to formu- 
late and effectuate a program for the removal, re- 
location, maintenance, and supervision of individu- 
als affected by regulations promulgated by the War 
Department under Executive Order No. 9066. 


4 The Eastern, Southern, 2nd Western Defense 
Commands of the War Department, comprising over 
a third of the area of the United States. Such 
action is taken by the military commanders of 
these defense commands under authority of Execu- 
tive Order 9066. In contrast to mass exclusion 
orders applicable to specified groups, an individual 
is excluded on the basis of a civilian exclusion order. 
Under Executive Order 9102, the War Relocation 
Authority has had responsibility for assisting “in- 
dividual excludees” to move to a new community 
in addition to responsibility for the maintenance, 
relocation, and supervision of persons affected by 
mass exclusion orders of the War Department. 


permitted to return home or to go to 
other communities to settle.5 


The aliens of enemy nationality who , 


were apprehended by the Department of 
Justice were held in custody, not because 
of proof of law violation, but because 
they were considered as a possible po- 
tential danger to the national security. 
Many of those, and some later ordered 
interned, have since been released by the 
Department of Justice. Some of them 
have been unconditionally released; 
others, paroled. 


To facilitate the operations of the De- 
partment of Justice, the War Depart- 
ment, and the War Relocation Authority 
in carrying out the government’s war- 
time regulations with a minimum of hard- 
ship and distress to those affected by 
them, various services have been pro- 
vided through other federal agencies. 
Among these services is the program now 
known as “Services and Assistance to 
Enemy Aliens and Others Affected by 
Restrictive Governmental Action,” ad- 
ministered by the Social Security Board. 


SBy War Department Proclamation No. 21, 
December 17, 1944 (Federal Register, X, No. 1 
[January, 1945], 53). Persons whose loyalty is ques- 
tioned are to be excluded on an individual basis. 
Within two days after the release of this proclama- 
tion, the United States Supreme Court handed down 
two important decisions bearing on the exclusion 
and detention of persons of Japanese ancestry. 
The constitutionality of exclusion of persons from 
the Western States at the time the orders were 
issued was upheld in Fred Toyosaburo Korematsu, 
Petitioner v. The United States (13 Law Week 4062). 
The authority of the War Relocation Authority to 
subject loyal citizens to any leave procedures was 
denied in Ex-Parte Mitsuye Endo (13 Law Week 
4054). The question of the constitutionality of con- 
tinued exclusion of persons from the West Coast 
under mass exclusion orders has never reached the 
Supreme Court. Nor has the question of the consti- 
tutionality of individual exclusions reached the 
Court. For differing lower-court opinions see Schuel- 
ler v. Drum, 51 F. Supp. 383 (E.D. Pa.), Ebel v. 
Drum, 52 F. Supp. 189 (D. Mass.), Wilcox v. De- 
Witt, No. 283, September 4, 1943 (S.D. Cal.). 
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This program was originally author- 
ized by the President to facilitate the 
operations of the Department of Justice 
and the War Department in the removal 
of groups from the West Coast. Services 
to mitigate individual and family dis- 
tress and hardship have been continued 
under the program for such persons 
whose need has resulted from these and 
similar restrictions. Operating at present 
under a congressional appropriation,* the 
program now facilitates primarily the 
operations of the Department of Justice 
as they relate to the regulation and con- 
trol of detained or interned aliens of 
enemy nationality and of the War Relo- 
cation Authority with responsibility for 
persons of Japanese ancestry removed 
from the West Coast and for persons ex- 
cluded on an individual basis. 


INITIATION OF THE PROGRAM 


The program was suggested by the 
Attorney-General on January 31, 1942, 
immediately after he had initiated action 
that resulted in the sudden removal of 
groups of Japanese, German, and Italian 
aliens and their families from certain 
areas in the West Coast states. In re- 
questing that services related to the re- 
settlement of these persons be provided 
through the Federal Security Agency, 
the Attorney-General said: 


.... Resettlement involves processes which 
are basically associated with the social services, 
including investigation of the needs and means 
of the aliens affected, helping them to obtain 
appropriate employment, and otherwise assist- 
ing those who are not able to resettle and re- 
establish themselves in other locations... . . 

.... The proper reestablishment of these dislo- 
cated aliens is important to certain types of labor 
supply and to the maintenance of our agricul- 
tural output. For these reasons it is in the inter- 
est of the United States that this operation be 


6 58 Stat. 564. 


carried out with the smallest possible loss of 
human resources.? 


At that time the Attorney-General, 
on request of the War Department, had 
defined more than forty areas near vital 
defense installations in California from 
which all aliens of enemy nationality 
were to be excluded. In a few especially 
vulnerable areas, the dead-line date for 
departure was February 15, 1942; in the 
remainder, February 24. In addition, al- 
most the entire coast line of California 
for distances inland varying from 30 to 
150 miles, had been declared restricted. 
Effective February 24, all aliens of ene- 
my nationality living in this section of 
the state were required to remain in their 
places of residence between the hours of 
g:00 P.M. and 6:00 A.M. At all other 
times they were required to be at their 
places of residence or of employment— 
or going between those points—or with- 
in a radius of 5 miles from their place of 
residence.® 


The Commanding General of the West- 
ern Defense Command was preparing to 
recommend additional prohibited and 
restricted areas; where they would be, or 
how extensive, was not known. The con- 
fusion and anxiety of the aliens in the 
areas announced and also in other areas 
on the West Coast were intensified by 
rumors and conflicting reports as to what 
the government’s next steps would be. 
Jobs or financial assistance to meet tem- 


7 From the Attorney-General’s letter of January 
31, 1942, to the Federal Security Administrator. 
Quoted in full in National Defense Migration: Hear- 
ings Pursuant to H. Res. 113, Part 31, March 6, 7, 
and 12, 1942, pp. 11663-64. 


8 Prohibited and restricted areas were announced 
and delineated in a series of newspaper releases 
issued by the Department of Justice between Janu- 
ary 29, 1942, and February 7, 1942. In addition to 
the restricted area, there were 137 prohibited areas— 
88 in California, 24 in Oregon, 18 in Arizona, and 7 
in Washington. 
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porary needs in re-establishing them- 
selves in communities outside the pro- 
hibited and restricted areas seemed un- 
certain. Aliens were being discharged 
from their jobs in areas not yet prohi- 
bited or restricted. In many of the fami- 
lies, no member came within the classi- 
fications, under the Social Security Act, 
for old age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, or aid to the blind. Moreover, 
there was a citizenship requirement for 
old age assistance in California, and there 
were various state restrictions in aid to 
dependent children which permitted lit- 
tle, if any, use of these programs, even 
for needy families who might otherwise 
have been eligible. Since there are still no 
federal funds for general assistance, aid 
to the families through public agencies 
was, therefore, conditioned primarily on 
decisions of local welfare authorities in 
California. The authorities in some coun- 
ties were setting up prohibitions against 
expenditure of county funds for relief to 
aliens. Although private agencies had 
immediately come to the aid of the fami- 
lies, these agencies were rapidly exhaust- 
ing their resources. 

The fact that the need of these up- 
rooted people was arising from restrictive 
action of the federal government resulted 
in the decision that federal funds should 
be made available for the relief of their 
distress. The President, therefore, au- 
thorized the program under his war emer- 
gency powers.? 

The President’s original authorization 
(February 6, 1942) provided for an allo- 
cation of $500,000 from the Emergency 
Fund for the President, pending what- 
ever congressional appropriation might 
prove necessary. The Federal Security 
Administrator was directed to use the 
funds, “‘if necessary, in providing for the 


9 First War Powers Act (1941), 55 Stat. 838; 
Second War Powers Act (1942), 56 Stat. 176. 


removal of enemy aliens as occasioned 
by prohibitions or restrictions imposed 
by the Attorney-General, and for the 
transportation of enemy aliens, their 
dependents and effects, and for their re- 
location and temporary aid.’ Authori- 
ty was given for expenditures necessary 
in the carrying out of these activities. 

In accordance with the request of the 
President that this program be adminis- 
tered as fully as possible within the 
framework of existing regular agencies, 
the administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency assigned responsibility for its ad- 
ministration to the Social Security Board. 
Responsibility for the welfare aspects of 
the program has been carried by the Bu- 
reau of Public Assistance.” 


EVACUATION UNDER DEPARTMENT 
OF JUSTICE ORDERS 


The evacuation under Department of 
Justice orders, in contrast to the more 
extensive evacuations which followed 
under War Department orders, was from 
small, designated communities near vital 
defense installations along the coast line 
of California, Oregon, and Washington 
and along the Mexican border in Arizo- 
na. Actual operation of the program for 
this first evacuation occurred only in 
California, in which 88 of the 137 pro- 
hibited areas were located. 

Initiation of the program required 
rapid organizational planning and close 
co-operation between the Social Security 
Board and the Department of Justice 
officials in California. The regional direc- 
tor of the Board in Region XII (San 


10 Letter from the President to the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, February 6, 1942. 


11Employment planning and placement, the 
other aspect of the program during the West Coast 
evacuations under Department of Justice and War 
Department orders, was the direct responsibility 
of the Bureau of Employment Security. 
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Francisco)” was, therefore, requested to 
work with Department of Justice officials 
in the co-ordination and execution of 
plans for the relocation and re-establish- 
ment of the evacuees. 
Because of the complexity of problems 
in California, and the necessary dead- 
line date which was set for the removal 
of the groups, plans were made to ad- 
minister the program during this evacua- 
tion through the existing facilities of 
twenty-nine United States Employment 
Service offices operated by the Social 
Security Board. These were located along 
the coast line of California, in or near the 
prohibited areas. The offices were staffed 
with teams composed of representatives 
of the bureaus of Employment Security 
and Public Assistance. Assisting and 
representing the Bureau of Public As- 
sistance in these twenty-nine offices were 
state and local social workers loaned by 
the California State Department of So- 
cial Welfare and paid from federal funds 
allocated for the program. Arrangements 
for the loan of this staff were made on 
February 6, and operations were com- 
menced on February 9, 1942, with all 
offices staffed. In addition to the work- 
ers paid from funds allocated for the pro- 
gram, private social work agencies pro- 
vided volunteer workers, and repre- 
sentatives of the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the Work Projects 
Administration gave consultant services. 
The public assistance staff had re- 
sponsibility for providing (1) information 
or referral service to enable the evacuees 
to conform to the regulations; (2) wel- 
fare services in connection with resolving 
such problems as housing, moving, and 


2 Each regional director of the Social Security 
Board is also director of Community War Services 
and has responsibility for all regional services of the 
Federal Security Agency. 


emergency care; and financial assistance 
necessitated by moving." 

During the period in which this first 
relocation was being effected (February 
9-24, and extending through March 7, 
1942), more than ten thousand Japanese, 
German, and Italian aliens and their 
families were interviewed by the staff."4 
Prior to this contact with the families, 
there was no information about their 
ages, occupations, personal resources, or 
special handicaps.* Among these in- 
dividuals and families were found many 
who had lived and worked in the com- 
munities for the greater part of their 
lives, and some who were German- 
Jewish refugees. There were alien par- 
ents whose sons, and alien women whose 
husbands, were serving in the armed 
forces; one alien parent whose son had 
been killed at Pearl Harbor. There were 
alien Italian fishermen who had already 
been barred from pursuing their occupa- 
tions and were now required to move 
from seaside communities. In some 
families a member had already been ap- 
prehended and detained. 

Among the typical situations en- 


13 In addition to these services, the team repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Employment Security 
had responsibility for referring the evacuees for 
employment, for issuing unemployment compensa- 
tion to those eligible, and for issuing travel per- 
mits beyond prohibited and restricted areas. They 
also had responsibility for management of the offices 
and for provision of supplies and other facilities. 
All costs involved in these activities were also met 
under the President’s allocation for the program. 


14 Social Security Bulletin, V, No. 10 (October, 
1942), 28, Table 1. 


ts Except for such information about the Japa- 
nese as the Japanese-American Citizens’ League 
made readily available. 


6 Also among the Italian aliens who came to the 
offices because they were having to move were some 
who had previously filed citizenship papers but had 
been denied citizenship since they could not pass 
the literacy test. Other Italian and German aliens 
were awaiting naturalization. 
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countered was a farm family composed of 
a naturalized father, an alien mother, 
and minor children. Since the father had 
to remain in the prohibited area to op- 
erate the farm, the family had to sepa- 
rate. In another family owning a large 
dairy, the father was an alien, the mother 
and minor children, citizens. Since the 
mother was physically unable to operate 
the dairy, there was the problem not on- 
ly of moving but of establishing the dairy 
in a new locality, or of enlisting the co- 
operation of a citizen in continuing its 
operation in the prohibited area. 

All cases involving property problems 
were especially difficult and_ serious, 
since there was at that time no special 
governmental service for the care or dis- 
position of the property of aliens, and asa 
result it was needlessly sacrificed in some 
cases.'? Other serious difficulties arose in 
arranging for removal of aged persons, 
maternity cases, and those in sanitari- 
ums and hospitals. 

The majority of those who came to the 
offices requested only information as to 
whether the area in which they were 
residing, or one to which they contem- 
plated moving, was prohibited. Some 
had funds to finance the move without 
difficulty ; some had friends and relatives 
willing to take them in; others strained 
every personal resource to make the 
move in preference to asking assistance. 
It was particularly noted that among 
the Japanese, traditionally a nonrelief 
group,” financial assistance was seldom 
requested. 

Since most of the areas were small, 


17 This and other problems encountered during 
this evacuation were discussed by the regional direc- 
tor of the Board at the Tolan Committee hearings 
(National Defense Migration: Hearings Pursuant 
to H.R. 113, Part 29, February 21 and 23, 1942, 
pp. 11024-26, 11048-57, 11294-9096). 


George D. Nickel, “Evacuation, American 
Style,”? Survey Midmonthly, April, 1942, p. 99. 


isolated localities, many families could 
resettle close to their homes. Those fami- 
lies who requested help in their resettle- 
ment plans and required financial as- 
sistance to move were relocated within 
their county of residence when there was 
not full assurance that they could man- 
age independently in another county. 
For some, this meant an interim relo- 
cation, because of the housing shortage 
and the necessity for accomplishing the 
move quickly. For families in which a 
move outside the county of residence 
was necessary, efforts were made to in- 
sure there being a job, or the possibility 
of securing one, in the new community, 
or other source of support. Plans for mov- 
ing outside the state were discouraged. 

Financial assistance in relocation was 
provided to 149 families and amounted 
to $5,217.79 This assistance was provided 
on the basis of need in individual situa- 
tions and in accordance with the stand- 
ards used by the California State De- 
partment of Social Welfare in adminis- 
tering its aid to dependent children pro- 
gram. Assistance was made available for 
transportation of the alien and his de- 
pendents and of such household effects 
as were immediately essential, for emer- 
gency medical care, and for subsistence 
needs for a period of two weeks. Pay- 
ments were also made for institutional 
and boarding-home care in cases in 
which the individual did not have re- 
sources and where such care could not be 
financed through regular facilities in the 
new community. Such assistance was 
granted only when the applicant sup- 
plied reasonable evidence that he had a 
definite plan for self-maintenance in the 
community to which he contemplated 
moving. 

This evacuation completed, the Cali- 


19 Social Security Bulletin, V, No. 10 (October, 
1942), 27, Table 1. 
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fornia State Department of Social Wel- 
fare (beginning March 9, 1942) assumed 
responsibility for meeting the needs of 
evacuee families following their reloca- 
tion and for aiding families affected by 
the curfew and travel regulations of the 
Department of Justice. Through agree- 
ment with the regional office of the So- 
cial Security Board, necessary financial 
assistance under the program was to be 
made available to individuals and fami- 
lies on a month-to-month basis for a 
period not exceeding three months.” 
Under general policies adopted by the 
Social Security Board, procedures for 
administering both services and as- 
sistance were developed by the regional 
office. 


REQUESTS NECESSITATING EXTENSION 
OF THE PROGRAM 


The Attorney-General, in March, 
1942, requested that services under the 
program be extended to the dependents 
of detained and interned persons in com- 
munities throughout the country. These 
families were encountering hardships, 
not only because of economic distress 
over the sudden detention of the bread- 
winner, but because of hostile communi- 
ty attitudes. 


Under the authority of the President’s 
Proclamations of December 7 and 8, 1941, 
approximately 5,000 alien enemies thought to 
be dangerous to the national security have been 
apprehended and detained pending hearings to 
determine whether they should be released, 
paroled, or interned for the duration of the 
war.....; Aliens ordered released or paroled in 
many cases have remained in the temporary 
custody of this Department for months pending 
final decision. 

The United States attorneys and others 


20Tn April, 1942, the Social Security Board 
authorized the provision of assistance (beyond that 
required to meet the immediate situation) month- 
by-month on the basis of need and during such 
period as funds are available for the program. 


advise me that local relief agencies lack the 
funds and the disposition to assist the depend- 
ents, frequently American born children, of 
detained or interned aliens. All the facts are 
not available but numerous cases of serious 
hardship exist and are increasing. The question 
arises whether Federal relief should be made 
available, and if so, through which agency. 

I believe that the Federal Government may 
properly assume the responsibility for this 
relief problem. .... Unlike criminals, alien 
enemies are apprehended and detained, not 
because of proof that they have broken any of 
our laws but because of the Federal policy which 
makes national safety the paramount interest. 
Even where there is ground for suspicion that 
an alien enemy may be in some manner danger- 
ous to national security, doubts are resolved in 
favor of the Government, and he is apprehended 
and detained pending a hearing. .... 

Even alien enemies who are ordered interned 
may not be guilty of subversive activities, but 
they are kept in custody because it is feared 
that if given an opportunity they might engage 
in some activity adverse to the war effort. As a 
matter of international law, it is an accepted 
practice for sovereign States at war to protect 
themselves by deporting or detaining alien 
enemies but this does not charge the aliens with 
any criminal guilt..... I feel that under the 
conditions of modern warfare, in which we can 
no longer return all alien enemies to their own 
country, the same dictates of humanity and 
national hospitality require the Federal Govern- 
ment to take reasonable steps to care for them. 


aI 
eee 


Also in March, 1942, came a request 
from the War Department that services 
under the program be made available as 
part of its plan for alleviating individual 
and family distress resulting from restric- 
tions which it had imposed or was con- 
templating. War Department proc- 


2tLetter from the Attorney-General to the 
Federal Security Administrator, March 6, 1942. 


2 On February 14, 1942, while the Department 
of Justice evacuation was in progress, the Com- 
manding General of the Western Defense Command 
had recommended to the War Department that “the 
military security of the Pacific Coast required the 
establishment of broad civil control, anti-sabotage 
and counter-espionage measures, including the evac- 
uation therefrom of all persons of Japanese ances- 
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lamations*® had warned the Japanese, 
German, and Italian aliens and the Japa- 
nese-American citizens living in Arizona, 
California, Oregon, and Washington that 
such persons, or classes of persons, as the 
situation required would be excluded. 
Meanwhile, they were being urged to mi- 
grate voluntarily. Curfew and travel 
regulations were to become effective over 
a wide area before the close of the 
month.*4 Controlled removal of persons 
of Japanese ancestry was imminent.” 

To carry out these various civil con- 
trol measures, the Wartime Civil Con- 
trol Administration had been established 
by the Commanding General of the 
Western Defense Command on March 
II, 1942.% The War Relocation Au- 
thority, with its first responsibility in 
relation to controlled removal planning, 


try” (Final Report Japanese Evacuation from the 
West Coast 1942 [Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1943], p. vii; the underlying reasons for this 
recommendation are given on pp. 9-19 of the Re- 
port). Since the Department of Justice has no 
authority for the regulation and control of citizens, 
the President transferred to the War Department 
responsibility for any further removal of groups or 
individuals thought to be dangerous to the national 
security (see reference to Executive Order 9066, 
above, p. 24). 


23 War Department Proclamation No. 1, March 
2, 1942 (Federal Register, VII, No. 59 [March, 
1942], 2320-21), and No. 2, March 16, 1942 (zbid., 
No. 61 [March, 1942], p. 2405). 


, 24 War Department Proclamation No. 3, March 
24, 1942 (zbid., No. 64 [April, 1942], pp. 2543-44). 

2s Effective March 29, 1942, the Japanese living 
in Military Area No. 1—roughly the western half 
of California, Oregon, and Washington and the 
southern half of Arizona—were “frozen” in their 
homes until they could be moved by the War De- 
partment (War Department Proclamation No. 4 
[ibid., No. 66 (April, 1942), pp. 2601-2]). Effective 
June 2, 1942, similar restriction was placed on all 
Japanese in that part of Military Area No. 2 which 
comprised the remainder of California (War De- 
partment Proclamation No. 6 [ibid., No. 115 
(June, 1942), pp. 4436-37]). 

%6 Final Report Japanese Evacuation from the 
West Coast 1942, p. 41. 


was to be established by the following 
week.?? 

On the basis of the requests from the 
Department of Justice and the War De- 
partment and in anticipation of others, 
the President, on March 23, 1942, re- 
vised and broadened the authorization 
for the services and assistance program. 
This amended authorization made pos- 
sible the provision of services and as- 
sistance necessitated by removal, de- 
tention, internment, or other restrictive 
action affecting aliens of enemy nation- 
ality or other persons, ordered by any 
governmental authority. 

With this authorization, the Social 
Security Board and the Bureau of Public 
Assistance in Washington initiated na- 
tion-wide plans for providing welfare 
services and necessary financial as- 
sistance to individuals and families af- 
fected by restrictive governmental ac- 
tion. Meanwhile, the public assistance 
and the employment service” staffs in 
Region XII, under direction of the re- 
gional director, took responsibility for 
operation of the program to facilitate the 
plans of the Wartime Civil Control Ad- 
ministration. 


EVACUATIONS UNDER WAR DEPART- 
MENT ORDERS 


The evacuations under the direction 
of the Wartime Civil Control Adminis- 
tration began on March 18, 1942, and 


27Qn March 18, 1942 (see above, n. 3). The 
alternative plans for removal that were discussed 
by the War Relocation Authority and the Wartime 
Civil Control Administration with state officials 
during March, 1942, are outlined in Sen. Doc. No. 96 
(78th Cong., 1st sess.), p. 4. 


38 See above, n. 11. With the conclusion of this 
phase of the program, the public assistance agencies 
designated to provide welfare services and financial 
assistance to restricted persons on behalf of the 
Social Security Board assumed responsibility for 
making referrals for employment. 
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extended through August 31, 1942. All 
administrative expenses incurred by the 
Social Security Board as well as most of 
the financial assistance provided to the 
evacuees on behalf of the W.C.C.A. were 
met through special funds set aside by 
the War Department for civil control 
purposes”? rather than through funds 
allocated to the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator for the program adminis- 
tered by the Social Security Board.*%° 

The plan developed by W.C.C.A., 
which assigned operating responsibilities 
among a number of civilian federal agen- 
cies, provided for two types of evacua- 
tion: (1) voluntary evacuation of Jap- 
anese, German, and Italian aliens and 
of Japanese-American citizens on the 
basis of individual plans, prior to the is- 
suance of War Department orders re- 
quiring controlled removal of all persons 
of Japanese ancestry; and (2) controlled 
removal of persons of Japanese ances- 
try under exclusion orders issued by the 
War Department, first to assembly cen- 
ters and later to war relocation centers 
under the War Relocation Authority.** 

Functions accepted by the Bureau of 
Public Assistance in the total evacuation 
plan of the W.C.C.A. included: (1) pro- 


29 As of November 30, 1942, $617,232 had been 
allocated by the War Department to the Federal 
Security Agency for these and other expenditures 
of the agency on behalf of the Wartime Civil Con- 
trol Administration (Final Report Japanese Evacua- 
tion from the West Coast 1942, p. 343). 


3° To distinguish the two sources of funds utilized 
during this operation, the program administered by 
the Social Security Board will hereafter be referred 
to as “the services and assistance program.” Funds 
expended by the public assistance staff on behalf 
of the Wartime Civil Control Administration will 
be designated ‘“‘W.C.C.A. funds.” 


31 The activities of the War Relocation Authority 
during this period are described in Final Report 
Japanese Evacuation from the West Coast 1942, 
pp. 237-77. See also War Relocation Authority, 
First Quarterly Report, March 18 to June 30, 1942 
(Washington, 1942). 


vision of social service staff to work as 
team members in the 48 W.C.C.A. serv- 
ice offices and 123 W.C.C.A. civil control 
stations operating in Arizona, California, 
Oregon, and Washington for the purpose 
of aiding persons affected by military 
orders; (2) formulation of policies and 
procedures under which welfare services 
and financial assistance were to be pro- 
vided; and (3) consultation and advice to 
the W. C.C.A. and other federal agengied 
on the social aspects of evacuation.«:; £ 

Through arrangements made by ‘the 
regional public assistance staff with the 
Arizona, California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington state public welfare agencies, 
these agencies agreed to administer, 
through their regular public welfare agen- 
cies, funds available under the services 
and assistance program for necessary. 
emergency assistance to the families 
prior to their evacuation. Exception was 
made, however, in cases where the family 
was already receiving financial assistance 
under one of the regular programs and 
this aid was continued. Such exceptions 
occurred more frequently in Arizona, 
Oregon, and Washington than in Cali- 
fornia, where the earlier evacuation un- 
der Department of Justice orders had_al- 
ready made necessary the utilization pf 
funds for the services and assistance pro- 
gram.” 

The extent of the W.C.C.A. operation 
involved the recruitment of many more 
social workers than were needed for the 
evacuation under Department of Justice 
orders.*3 To expedite recruitment, the 
state public welfare agencies in Arizona, 
California, Oregon, and Washington 
took direct responsibility for employing 


32 See above, pp. 26-27. 


33 Whereas approximately thirty-five social 
workers were loaned for the Department of Justice 
evacuation, almost four hundred were required for 
the two evacuations under the W.C.C.A. plan. 
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social work staff for the service and con- 
trol offices from their own agencies and 
from private agencies. This social service 
staff, paid from W.C.C.A. funds, served 
for the most part as supervisors and in- 
terviewers in these offices. 

The regional public assistance staff 
had responsibility for the over-all direc- 
tion of the social service staff to be re- 
cruited by the state agencies, for prepa- 
ration of staff instructions, for staff 
training and supervision, and for liaison 
relationships with the War Department 
and other federal agencies. Members of 
the regional staff were assigned as field 
supervisors for the social service staff in 
the service and control offices; and addi- 
tional personnel was directly employed 
to form a nucleus of staff in the service 
and control offices. These additional 
staff members were responsible for dis- 
bursement of W.C.C.A. funds that were 
to be provided for those in need follow- 
ing receipt of evacuation orders, and for 
augmenting the services of the staff pro- 
vided by the state agencies. In connec- 
tion with the liaison responsibility, one 
member of the regional staff was as- 
signed full time to the central office of 
the W.C.C.A. for the public assistance 
phases of the evacuation. 

In addition to the services made avail- 
able to evacuees through the social serv- 
ice staff in the W.C.C.A. offices, various 
other forms of governmental aid were 
provided. Services in relation to em- 
ployment were made available in the 48 
W.C.C.A. service offices by team rep- 
resentatives of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security; those in relation to the 
custody and disposition of farm and oth- 
er property and assets, by representa- 
tives of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion and Federal Reserve Bank.*+ These 


34 The services raade available through these 
team representatives are described in Final Report 


offices participated in, and operated con- 
tinuously through, both types of evacua- 
tion. 

The 123 W.C.C.A. civil control sta- 
tions functioned only in connection with 
the controlled removal. Each station 
operated long enough to complete the 
removal of families (generally around 
fifteen hundred) from a particular com- 
munity—five or six days. In these sta- 
tions, services were made available to 
evacuees through team representatives 
of.the Bureau of Public Assistance, the 
Farm Security Administration, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, the United States 
Public Health Service, and the Office of 
the Provost Marshal. 

Through this necessarily intricate op- 
erational framework, and with a number 
of federal agencies providing services, 
thousands of families were assisted in 
conforming to the regulations. Within 
ninety operating days, approximately 
110,000 persons of Japanese ancestry 
were evacuated from the West Coast 
states and placed in reception centers or 
in temporary assembly points. For an 
undertaking of this character and mag- 
nitude, no precedent exists in American 
life.3° 

One of the most important contribu- 
tions of the public assistance staff to this 
undertaking was a service that cannot 
be tabulated or explained in terms of 
money expenditures—interpretation to 
the individual of the reason for the evac- 
uation and of his position in relation to 
it. This service was given not only to in- 
dividuals and families affected by these 
orders but also to organized groups, to 
the end that a clear understanding of the 
government’s plans might relieve tension 


Evacuation of the Japanese from the West Coast 1942, 
p. 104. 


38 [bid., pp. 115-18. 36 Tbid., p. viii. 
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and anxiety about them. In discussing 
this service in one of her reports, the re- 
gional representative of the Bureau of 
Public Assistance wrote: 


Observation of the control station operations 
would seem to indicate that the degree of ease 
of operations in these stations was in direct 
proportion to the community relationships 
established, and the preliminary work of all 
team members in the particular communities. 
Especially noticeable has been the effect on the 
individual evacuee of the understanding, but 
not sentimental manner, in which his individual 
situation was considered and in which informa- 
tion was given by the Public Assistance staff 
.... individuals who early expressed appre- 
hension and fear in connection with the evacua- 
tion program were relieved of their tensions 
after a brief, clear, and objective presentation 
of the effect of orders on them as individuals. 


Of the 10,828 families registered by 
the public assistance staff at the 
W.C.C.A. service offices between March 
18 and August 31, 1942, individual re- 
location plans were made for 157 fami- 
lies—1 Italian, 11 German, and 145 
Japanese.3’7 The fact that the military 
areas covered extensive sections of 
Arizona, California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington meant removal of most of these 
families from their state of residence. In 
each situation the plan suggested by the 
family was discussed with each member, 
home visits being made when necessary. 
The staff then corresponded with agen- 
cies in the state in which the family de- 
sired to relocate to determine the feasi- 
bility of the plan, inquiring about com- 
munity attitudes toward aliens and citi- 
zen Japanese. To insure the well-being 
of the evacuee family and to prevent in 
so far as possible the creation of de- 
pendency in another state, financial as- 
sistance in relocating was conditioned up- 


37 Social Security Bulletin, V, No. 10 (October, 
1942), 29, Tables 4 and 5. 


on two factors: the family’s ability to 
become re-established economically at 
the point of relocation and the avail- 
ability of local resources, such as ade- 
quate housing and medical facilities. 

These plans had to be made hurriedly, 
particularly for the Japanese. In most 
instances, however, verification of the 
arrangements for relocation was ob- 
tained. The staff felt that some families 
relocated without complete study and 
verification of their plans might become 
financially dependent in the new com- 
munities.%* 

For the 157 families in whose reloca- 
tion the staff provided every possible 
help, financial assistance amounting to 
$11,901 was provided.* This assistance, 
provided from W.C.C.A. funds, was 
given, without regard to need, for travel 
(by train, bus, or private automobile) 
and for costs of transportation of per- 
sonal and household possessions not ex- 
ceeding $100. Requirements for which 
provision was made on the basis of need 
in individual situations included main- 
tenance en route, storage of possessions 
left at the point of evacuation, and ur- 
gent needs immediately connected with 
relocation. 

On March 20, 1942, came advance 
notice from the W.C.C.A. to the regional 
director of the Board, and to represen- 


tatives of the other federal agencies who 


were to co-operate in the forced evacua- 
tion of persons of Japanese ancestry, 
that the first exclusion area was about 


38 This and the fact that many who migrated 
without requesting help had already moved once 
under Department of Justice orders gave impetus 
to the plan, announced late in April, 1942, for nation- 
wide operation of the program (see below, p. 37). 
The number of Japanese migrating inland during 
this voluntary exodus is given in Final Report Japa- 
nese Evacuation from the West Coast 1942, pp. 107-13. 


39 Social Security Bulletin, V, No. 10 (October, 
1942), 29, Table 5. 
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to be announced.*° The following specific 
services were requested from the Federal 
Security Agency: 

.... that the Public Health Service under- 
take full responsibility for the organization, 
equipping, staffing and establishment of a 
suitable medical examination and inoculation 
station at the induction point 


.... that specific provision be made for the 
care, hospitalization or other disposition of 
any persons among the Japanese residents... . 
who require such attention, including all bed 
cases. 


.... that suitable provision be made for a 
registration system for such persons, including 
the issuance of suitable tags for identification 
of individuals, family units and property, such 
tag to bear a thumbprint and a notation as to 
whether a medical examination has been per- 
formed.4 


This notice meant that, while volun- 
tary migration of persons of Japanese 
ancestry and of German and Italian 


aliens continued in some sections of 
Arizona, California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, in other sections persons of Japa- 
nese ancestry were to be “frozen” in 
their homes until they received orders 
from the War Department that they 
were to be moved to an assembly center. 
Thus, the two types of evacuation were 
to be carried out simultaneously. 

Duties now assigned to the regional 
director by the W.C.C.A. resulted in ex- 
tension and modification in the types of 
services provided by the social service 


4° Although as early as February, 1942, public 
resistance to the inland movement of persons of 
Japanese ancestry was evident, the War Depart- 
ment had felt that the evacuees should be given 
every opportunity to make their own plans for re- 
settlement. Voluntary migration had, therefore, 
been encouraged until this time, when it became 
evident that major social and economic problems 
were arising. For discussion of the problems and the 
objectives of the controlled removal, see Final Re- 
port Japanese Evacuation from the West Coast 1942, 
Pp. ror, 105, 106. 


4 This letter is reproduced in full in ibid., p. 519. 


staff. All evacuees who could no longer 
make plans for resettlement in commu- 
nities were subject to registration by the 
social service staff, such registration to 
include the name and address of the in- 
dividual, citizenship, number in the fami- 
ly, and sex. During the registration the 
staff gave the evacuees their identifica- 
tion tags, told them about the amount 
and types of baggage they could take 
with them, informed them of their ap- 
pointments for medical examinations, 
and gave them opportunity to discuss 
their personal and family problems. 

In addition to these services, financial 
assistance was given to the evacuees to 
purchase articles they were required to 
take with them that they did not already 
have. In some instances financial as- 
sistance was also provided for transpor- 
tation of families living in outlying dis- 
tricts, between their homes and the con- 
trol stations. 

Statistical reports compiled during the 
controlled removal period (March 25- 
August 31, 1942) indicated that the pub- 
lic assistance staff registered in the 
W.C.C.A. control stations 29,495 Japa- 
nese families, including 108,412 persons, 
of whom almost two-thirds were citi- 
zens.” Financial assistance amounting 
to $14,018 was made available to 1,113 
of these families. In addition, 281 in- 
dividuals and families received assist- 
ance amounting to $4,705 through the 
W.C.C.A. service offices.4? These in- 
cluded primarily individuals whose evac- 
uation from the community had been 
temporarily deferred** and those who 


4 Social Security Bulletin, V, No. 10 (October, 
1942), 30, Table 7. 

43 Ibid., p. 29, Table 5. 

44In addition to these deferments, there were 
some that extended beyond August 31, 1942, when 


the service and control offices closed. For such cases, 
the state and local public welfare agencies, with the 
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volunteered to go to the centers as ad- 
vance work crews. 

Individual and group problems with 
which the staff dealt were many and 
varied. In some cases the most that 
could be done within the time allowed 
was to take expedient steps to alleviate 
the immediate situation; in others the 
problems were known sufficiently well in 
advance to make satisfactory plans. 

Special services, for example, were re- 
quired in planning the removal of those 
in sanitariums and hospitals, children in 
institutions and boarding-homes, aged 
persons, maternity cases, and cases of 
mixed marriages. Among the ill and 
handicapped, whose evacuation had to 
be temporarily deferred because they 
were physically unable to leave with the 
other members of their families, were 
fears and anxieties over even a tempo- 
rary separation. Some of these persons 
were permitted to accompany their 
families or to go by ambulance even 
though going at the time meant addi- 
tional hardship. 

As the Public Health Service carried 
primary responsibility for medical care, 
the social service staff consulted with the 
doctors and nurses in these types of case 
situations. They also arranged and au- 
thorized payment for ambulance serv- 
ice for those unable to make the trip to 
the assembly center by train, bus, or 
private car and for transportation of 
medical and nursing personnel accom- 
panying the patients on the trains. 

Considerable time was spent by the 
public assistance staff and the special 


co-operation of the United States Public Health 
Service and the Office of the Provost Marshal, 
assumed direct responsibility under the W.C.C.A. 
plan for seeing that they reached the assembly 
centers. For types of situations in which deferments 
or exemptions were made in the interest of justice, 
see Final Report Japanese Evacuation from the West 
Coast 1942, pp. 145-47. 


consultant from the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in studying and recom- 
mending plans for the evacuation of 
children without adult relatives to work 
out plans for them. In connection with 
the removal of the children in three in- 
stitutions, for example, meetings were 
arranged with officials of the institution 
to interpret the War Department’s plan 
and to arrange for the evacuation. 


In the beginning of the controlled 
evacuation, the Caucasian members of 
the evacuee families were required to go 
to the assembly centers. Plans made 
later not only provided for the release of 
certain Caucasian members of families 
already evacuated but gave certain fami- 
lies not yet evacuated an opportunity to 
decide whether they preferred to be sepa- 
rated, the Caucasian member remaining 
in the community.“ Among the most 
difficult cases of mixed marriages re- 
questing help from the staff were those in 
which the children were only one-six- 
teenth Japanese and had been reared as 
Caucasians in a Caucasian community. 
For the entire family to evacuate meant 
adjustment to life in a Japanese com- 
munity; for the Caucasian mother or 
father to remain meant family separa- 
tion. 


These glimpses of a few of the numer- 
ous social problems presented when a 
cross-section of the population had to 
be torn from their communities reflect 
only to a small extent what the Japanese 
encountered and what services were ex- 
pected from the social service staff. The 
control station reports, prepared by 
representatives of state and local public 
welfare agencies on completion of their 
work in the stations, reveal numerous 
types of individualized services, most 
skilfully handled. 


45 Ibid., pp. 145-47. 
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These control station reports also pay 
tribute to the Japanese themselves, 
many of whom volunteered for inter- 
viewing and for clerical and other types 
of work in the offices. Particularly notice- 
able was the helpful way in which the 
leaders of the Japanese-American Citi- 
zens’ League interpreted the evacuation 
plans to their own people. Also frequent- 
ly mentioned was the volunteer service 
made available through private agencies 
and church groups in arranging trans- 
portation to and from the control sta- 
tions, in providing refreshments at the 
time of entrainment, and in other ways 
supplementing governmental services. 

In his report to the W.C.C.A., the re- 
gional director of the Board made the 
following comment about the controlled 
removal of persons of Japanese ancestry: 

This active participation by the Federal 
Security Agency has been deemed a privilege 
by all who participated. Despite the innumer- 
able difficulties of the task it has been performed 
without any serious hitches, and in a way that 
would prove a credit, I believe, to the Govern- 
ment as a whole. .... From top to bottom the 
spirit has been one of broad social sympathy 
and a devoted desire to protect individual and 
family security insofar as it was consistent with 
military necessity. Particularly on behalf of 
our entire organization I should like to pay trib- 
ute to the Japanese themselves, who often at 
great sacrifice complied not only willingly, but 
in the main understandingly, with the regula- 
tions that have so disastrously disrupted their 
lives. 


MODIFICATION IN THE PLAN TO PROVIDE 
NATION-WIDE SERVICES 


By March, 1942, there had emerged 
the problem of meeting the needs of re- 
stricted persons and their dependents 
living in the inland states. Numerous 
known hardship cases already existed 
among the dependents of enemy aliens 
apprehended and held by the Depart- 
ment of Justice pending determination 


whether to detain or intern.“* Families 
uprooted from their home communities 
during the West Coast evacuations were 
scattering more widely than had been 
expected. While the known number re- 
questing help in the inland communities 
at that time was small, larger numbers 
of hardship cases were anticipated.‘ 

To provide welfare services and finan- 
cial assistance to these cases, a state pub- 
lic assistance agency in each jurisdiction 
was requested during the summer of 
1942 to operate the program of Services 
and Assistance to Enemy Aliens and 
Others Affected by Restrictive Action on 
behalf of the Social Security Board. 
Now in effect in all the states, Puerto 
Rico, and the territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii,” operation of the program is 
based on an agreement signed by the 
Social Security Board and the desig- 
nated state or territorial public as- 
sistance agency. 


46 See above, p. 30. 47 See above, n. 38. 


48 As indicated above (pp. 30 and 32), the 
state public assistance agencies in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington were already oper- 
ating the program to meet need in individual situa- 
tions through arrangements made by the regional 
office of the Board in Region XII. When the evacua- 
tions were completed in the late summer of 1942, 
these agencies were also requested to participate in 
the national plan for program operation. 


49 Between August and December, 1942, the 
agreement to operate the program on behalf of the 
Board became effective in the territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii and forty states (Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming). During 1943 
Puerto Rico, the District of Columbia, and six 
additional states (Arizona, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Maine, and New York) were added. The 
program was not operative in Indiana until Janu- 
ary, 1944, or in Colorado, until February, 1944. 








This agreement gives the Board as- 
surance (1) that necessary services and 
financial assistance will be available to 
persons within the scope of the plan and 
(2) that appropriate records will be main- 
tained. Federal funds for carrying out 
these agreements were available from the 
Emergency Fund for the President under 
the amended authorization for the pro- 
gram® until July 1, 1944. At that time a 
congressional appropriation was made, 
and a transfer of funds from the appro- 
priation of the War Relocation Authori- 
ty was authorized.* 

By the terms of the agreement, each 
state agency is responsible for operating 
the program in accordance with the poli- 
cies and procedures prescribed by the 
Board. These are outlined in the hand- 
book prepared by the Bureau of Public 
Assistance. Developed originally in 
co-operation with the federal agencies 
whose operations the program facili- 
tates, these policies and procedures have 
been amended from time to time to meet 
additional requests for services from 
these agencies. 

In carrying out their responsibility for 
operation of the program on behalf of the 
Board, the agencies have been assisted 
by the Bureau of Public Assistance 
through its regional representatives. 
These representatives designated the 
agencies to administer the program and 
helped them with the problems involved 
in gearing this temporary program into 
the legal and administrative structure 


5° Discussed above, on p. 31. 
5* 58 Stat. 564. See below, p. 46. 


52 “Policies and Procedures Governing the Ad- 
ministration of Services and Assistance to Enemy 
Aliens and Others Affected by Restrictive Govern- 
mental Action,” issued in multilithed form by the 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board, 
Washington, D.C., June, 1942. (Not available for 
distribution except to agencies concerned with the 
operation of the program.) 
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for their regular programs. They have 
continued to give supervision and guid- 
ance, including consultation on many 
complex and difficult case situations. In 
addition, they have carried responsibility 
for liaison relationships with the area 
staff of the War Relocation Authority 
and with Department of Justice officials 
in their: regions—representatives of the 
two federal agencies whose operations 
the services and assistance program now 
facilitates. 


CASES WITHIN THE SCOPE OF THE PLAN 


Unlike the West Coast evacuations, 
where large numbers of restricted per- 
sons required immediate services, the 
number of cases aided during any one 
month since the beginning of this plan 
has been small. As illustrated by the 
case load in January and September, 
1944 (Table 1), most of the cases have 
been concentrated in two or three states. 
The remainder have been widely scat- 
tered, many of the states having less 
than ten cases during any one month, 
and some having none. In all the states 
there ‘has been considerable turnover in 
the case load, particularly in the cases 
receiving services only. 

From the beginning of this plan both 
the type and volume of cases at any 
given time have been unpredictable. 
While some of the state agencies were 
still considering whether they could take 
responsibility for operating the program 
to aid those for whom the nation-wide 
plan was designed and while other state 
agencies had just begun operation under 
the plan, requests came from the De- 
partment of Justice and the War Relo- 
cation Authority that led to the inclu- 
sion of additional classes of restricted 
persons. In the fall of 1942 the Depart- 
ment of Justice requested that services 
be made available under the program to 
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facilitate the resettlement of aliens of 
enemy nationality who had been de- 
tained or interned in the custody of the 


carries primary responsibility be includ- 
ed within the scope of the program—per- 
sons of Japanese ancestry released from 


TABLE 1* 


ENEMY ALIENS AND OTHER RESTRICTED PERSONS: CASES RECEIVING SERVICES 
AND/OR ASSISTANCE AND AMOUNT OF ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS, BY 
JURISDICTION, JANUARY AND SEPTEMBER, 1944 

















Cases RECEIVING Cases AMOUNT OF 
SERVICES AND/OR RECEIVING ASSISTANCE 
Jonisprcrion ASSISTANCE ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS 
January September January September January September 

TN oe oko Pe cia er ee eee ey 12 II II II $ 469 |$ 427 
MUMORMIN So's. ie as os coos os bac 9 8 5 ie 266 235 
COMED FN I. ET. T 10 T 10 T 603 
CARO. 653. fsa sic afiteus iene Te PSE ee eh] PeePen KES GA ‘bias ceue wes 
Petre On GOR. oi. ns ce ches cbincey LL abe eda cet sae Sd | 1S rap 84 
NRE ig ore Ss sag aw Sig ak I 2 I 2 149 88 
IE re ole poe do's + vege a's 22 17 18 15 739 746 
MRO UAT A RO al) SIA ge ae Es Bc oeane 09 Hf ae. 
meee ie Ys aa. qoctakbu ee 45 gt 28 29 1,795 3,425 
BOER os cet nas lcs Aes tee eee 2 GA BN Sera Pa a ag NNR TMRI MRS CRAY 7 
MS te sings Sleigh go ous I 2 BVI AUR 5G OR ae. HO 
ak er a Sie ae ce Ma I I I I 31 30 
MOMMEeNIAR 5.55159. 03 2S I 2 I I 46 46 
PRIMA avoi es Uses Jaks A tas 1 TONS abs: WU POlReead, 34 
Minseachusetts «.. < .. « <c/cis.0 gs 0 ois 2 I I I 35 64 
Ls a RSP ae rere ES 9 9 4 6 329 610 
DoT gaara eee iy. 4 I 3 I 396 51 
| ES Sei eles Relearpe JN nam eet A BLN Beech nn ee deka ee pole os Peete s oe hae eared 
RAMONE hd. « tice «02 Bata a bas 3 6 I 2 55 202 
PMR a! oe Soin irn OR Say 64-5.h5- 9s 3 2 338 179 
Wew Jersey 360i. lo. SS 6 4 5 4 472 276 
New Mexico... o)<j«:5). jo: o05/t- s5:- Dane or ee Boi iictBecesniscasrcatelg pt Pet eae 
TUM ANOMN 055 ooh od > Cxrhey gees 57 60 34 23 1,483 1,648 
North Dakota.................. eT BRE ois Sa ee ae ene Ce MES EER © 
Oise? . Ades chews lap f+ HOE 7 7 4 I 261 IOI 
MNES oie cia nc Sue aie Sas eee ws ‘ire or eee eet are pet Pe 1067 less. cn eb ul 
Pennsylvania..................- « 2 3 3 112 118 
South’ Carolinas 2 v.50 si) 35 40). oss: I I I I 40 80 
SMMIGIEIAROUEs 55. cakes ceases « I I I I 72 72 
gE ease oa gee tae igre 6 3 4 a 222 164 
A oe ne PCEL STP Fae By urialy te: Daley Sp Ate Herr tT neh CR est re 
IN yess pias Sir ot ewe Lie ece 6g I I I I 200 200 
NE 5 nw 6 5 555.0 on b's 600 9 4 3 I I 131 131 
WheetuVIngIMIA, 650080. ODOROO. RR. OR , aed RP es BMS ¢ i cenne Sicks 21 
WMCONEN 25208 ede. Kad. I 2 I 2 97 182 
PEREGO Bull Ovi ba: 9:5's els of ase meior 4 4 4 4 248 274 

LR Ree oe ae COPE re Ye 215 258 145 134 $8,608 | $10,091 























* Data for J: anuary, 1044, shown in this and all other tables were obtained during a special review of cases receiving services and 


assistance in that month. 


¢ The program did not become effective in Colorado until February, 1944. 


Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice and were to be unconditionally re- 
leased or paroled. Also in the fall of 1942 
the War Relocation Authority requested 
that two groups for which that agency 


war relocation centers and persons ex- 

cluded on an individual basis—called 

“individual excludees.’’s? While the War 

Relocation Authority had facilities and 
53 See above, p. 25. 
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funds for relocating persons in these 
groups in the community,54 it had no 
funds for meeting need that might arise 
after their relocation. 

Following the inclusion of these addi- 
tional classes of restricted persons and 
their dependents,*> there came a request 
(in the summer of 1943) from the De- 
partment of Justice for services and as- 
sistance to still another group—enemy 
nationals resident in Central and South 
America. These nationals, usually Japa- 
nese or German, were received in this 
country and were interned. Pending 
their eventual repatriation, some of them 
are being “interned-at-large” and are 
residing temporarily in communities in 
this country. 

With the addition of this group, those 
now eligible for welfare services and 
necessary financial assistance under the 
program, classified by federal agency 
with primary responsibility, include: 


1. War Relocation Authority: 

a) The loyal alien and citizen evacuees from 
war relocation centers’? and their de- 
pendents—following relocation in a com- 
munity 


54 Persons expecting to relocate are assisted by 
the War Relocation Authority in working out their 
plans through the staff in the centers and through 
the area relocation supervisors in the various area 
offices. Financial assistance is provided by the War 
Relocation Authority for transportation to the com- 
munity, for subsistence en route, and for immediate 
needs on arrival in the country. 


ss “Dependents” of all groups within the cover- 
age of the services and assistance program include 
the wives, children, husbands, and other persons 
receiving substantial maintenance from the mem- 
ber of the household that has been affected by re- 
strictive governmental action. 


56 Annual Report of the Attorney General of the 
United States for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1943, 
p. Io. 


57 Leave procedures and procedures for determin- 
ing the loyalty of these evacuees are described in 
Department of the Interior, War Relocation Author- 
ity, Semi-annual Report, July 1-December 31, 1943, 
(Washington, D.C., 1944), pp. 47-52. 


b) Dependents of persons who are still in 
war relocation centerss® 

c) Individual excludees, aliens or citizens, 
and their dependents—following reloca- 
tion in a new community 

2. Department of Justice, Immigration and 

Naturalization Service: 

a) Dependents of Japanese, German, and 
Italian aliens who are detained or in- 
terned 

b) Japanese, German, and Italian aliens 
unconditionally released or paroleds? and 
their dependents 

c) Internees-at-large and their dependents 


3. Other (not classified by agency): 

a) Japanese, German, and Italian aliens, 
Japanese-Americans, and their depend- 
ents, who were permitted to make indi- 
vidual plans for resettlement in other 
communities when they were required to 
leave their home communities under De- 
partment of Justice and War Depart- 
ment orders 

b) Japanese, German, and Italian aliens 
whose normal means of living have been 
affected by military regulations, such as 
the prohibitions against the use of boats 
for fishing purposes 


Almost three-fourths of the total 
number of persons in these different 
types of cases in the January, 1944, case 
load were United States citizens by birth 
or naturalization (Table 2). The Japa- 
nese-Americans included among them 
were citizens by birth; Japanese aliens 
may not become naturalized except un- 
der very limited circumstances.” 


58So far these dependents have been Eskimo 
Indians living in Alaska who were not evacuated 
by the War Department with the Japanese mem- 
bers of the household. 


59 Release is subject to approval by the Attorney- 
General on the basis of a recommendation made by 
an Enemy Alien Hearing Board (Annual Report of 
the Attorney General of the United States for the Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1942, pp. 14-15). 


6° Conditioned primarily on honorable service in 
the United States Army during World War I or 
World War II (Opinion No. 63, April 9, 1943, 
Office of the Solicitor, War Relocation, Authority, 
Washington, D.C.) 
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The largest single group of cases con- 
sisted of the dependents of aliens of ene- 
my nationality still in the custody of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
These persons were, for the most part, 
American-citizen wives and children of 
German internees. 

Almost two-thirds (66 per cent) of the 
total number of cases in January, 1944, 
were those aided on behalf of the De- 
partment of Justice. More than one- 


apprehension and detention of a mem- 
ber of the household. 

In addition to the fact that the large 
majority of the cases under the program 
have been new to the local agencies, they 
have presented a variety of complex so- 
cial problems. Anxiety and concern over 
the restrictions and personal insecurity 
in attempting to adjust to the changes in 
living necessitated by them have created 
crises requiring unusual skills in treat- 


TABLE 2 
ENEMY ALIENS AND OTHER RESTRICTED PERSONS: CASES AND PERSONS 
RECEIVING SERVICES OR ASSISTANCE, BY FEDERAL AGENCY WITH 
PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY, AND TYPE OF CASE, JANUARY, 1944 

















No. oF PErsons* 
FEDERAL AGENCY WITH PRIMARY 
RESPONSIBILITY, AND ro caiherd ‘ 
fan ae fine CASES United 
Total States 
Citizens 

War Relocation Authority............... 60 116 99 

Released from centers................. 33 42 31 

Dependents of persons in centers....... 12 43 43 

Individual excludees.................. 15 31 25 

Department of Justicet................- 142 353 253 

Dependents of persons in custody... ... 128 310 229 

Unconditionally released or paroled..... 13 42 24 
Interned-at-large......... 0000s ccc eeees I Be cheeses aces 

71 CCE as PS greece or oP te eee 13 24 13 

WOUP es. Soyo creek Hees HCL One One's o's 215 493 365 














* Includes dependents of restricted persons not subjected to restrictive action. 


t Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


fourth (28 per cent) were War Reloca- 
tion Authority cases. By September, 
1944, the proportions had changed con- 
siderably: 45 percent were War Reloca- 
tion Authority cases; 53 per cent, De- 
partment of Justice cases. 

During 1944 the majority of persons 
in the War Relocation Authority cases 
were living in new communities and were 
outside their states of residence. Prac- 
tically all the persons in the Department 
of Justice cases were living in states in 
which they had residence, although most 
of them had not been known to the local 
public assistance agencies prior to the 


ment. Where community attitudes have 
been unfriendly or hostile, the family’s 
own problem of adjustment has been ac- 
centuated, and the agency’s problem of 
arranging for community resources to 
supplement its services has been especial- 
ly difficult. 

In addition to a knowledge of agency 
policies and procedures and ability to 
help people, effective planning with the 
individuals and families requires: (1) 
familiarity with the wartime limitation 
affecting each family; (2) understanding 
of new relationships with participating 
agencies and of the fact that the public 
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assistance agency. may be one of several 
concerned in the adjustment of the fami- 
ly; (3) awareness of the uncertainties 
and the new kinds of problems these 
families are facing and a readiness to 
give help even though there may be pub- 
lic prejudice; and (4) ability to mobilize 
community resources to meet special 
needs, such as institutional or foster 
home care, under a temporary program. 

Among all the agencies concerned 
with helping the families in the solution 
of their problems, there has been a re- 
markable type of team play. Both the 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice of the Department of Justice and the 
War Relocation Authority have inter- 
preted to the public assistance agencies, 
through conferences and correspondence, 
their functions and responsibilities. They 
have also given direct help to the state 
and local agencies in understanding the 
cultural and other problems involved in 
individual case situations. 

The social work staff of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the War Relocation 
Authority have continued to keep the 
other officials of their agencies informed 
of the services available through the 
public assistance agencies in order that 
restricted persons expecting to return to 
communities may know what help they 
may receive if they become needy and 
how to secure it. Among the officials of 
the two agencies and the Social Security 
Board and the Bureau of Public As- 
sistance, there has been a continuing in- 
terchange of information about plans, 
regulations, and policies. 

This team play is reflected in the wide 
variety of services that the local public 
assistance agencies have been able to 
make available to the families. In relat- 
ing their services and other community 
services to the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service of the Department of 
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Justice and to the War Relocation 
Authority, as illustrated by the policies 
and procedures described below, and in 
their ability to cope with the complex 
case situations, the public assistance 
agencies have proved an invaluable re- 
source in the war effort. 


APPLICATION AND ELIGIBILITY 


The different types of cases have come 
to the attention of the public assistance 
agencies in various ways. Some make 
direct application; many are referred by 
the War Relocation Authority or the De- 
partment of Justice. Referrals have also 
been made by the State Department, the 
American Red Cross, and the Legation of 
Switzerland, which represents German in- 
terests. 

Primary among the requirements in 
determining eligibility under the pro- 
gram are (1) need for services and/or as- 
sistance and (2) evidence that the need 
is the direct result of restrictive govern- 
mental action—detention, internment, 
or removal from or regulation within a 
military, prohibited, or restricted area 
by a properly authorized federal agency. 

In determining need for financial as- 
sistance, the agencies are expected to 
utilize standards of assistance not higher 
than those generally applicable under 
the other public welfare programs within 
the setat. Certain adaptations in state 
standards are, however, recommended 
for this program in order to meet the un- 
usual problems that arise from time to 
time in these cases. 

When a dependent family in a war 
relocation center, for example, plans to 
join the other members who have al- 
ready left the center and settled. in the 
community, recommendation is made 
that anticipated costs of reuniting the 
family, such as advance rent and pur- 
chase of essential furniture and other 
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household items, be included in the de- 
termination of need and the amount of 
assistance. Other recommended adapta- 
tions include provision for meeting the 
costs of temporary shelter, travel, mov- 
ing or storage of household effects, medi- 
cal care, foster-home and institutional 
care, and burial. Meeting the costs of 
burial involves consideration of the cul- 
tural and religious customs of the Japa- 
nese concerning the disposal of bodies, 
such as cremation and storage of ashes.” 

In determining eligibility as to need, 
agencies that make these adaptations in 
individual situations take into considera- 
tion a number of items that do not ordi- 
narily come within the state’s standards 
for requirements in effect in the public 
assistance programs. Assurance of the 
provision of such items as these as well 
as those included in a reasonable sub- 
sistence are major factors both in re- 
settlement planning and in readjustment 
to normal living. 

Determining whether need is the di- 
rect result of restrictive governmental 
action includes identification of the spe- 
cific regulation or action that has had 
primary bearing on the current needs of 
the individual or his dependents. In 
cases referred by the Department of 
Justice and the War Relocation Authori- 
ty, these agencies identify the regulation; 
in other cases the public assistance 
agency assumes responsibility for ob- 
taining verification with the help of the 
applicant. 

Difficult problems have arisen in de- 
termining whether need is the direct re- 
sult of restrictive governmental action, 
in situations in which the applicant has 


6: This recommended adaptation in state stand- 
ards was made recently following requests from the 
public assistance agencies as to whether the con- 
sideration given to the cultural customs of the per- 
sons of Japanese ancestry while they are in the 
centers should be extended to them after they leave. 


been self-supporting for a period follow- 
ing the restriction and later becomes ill 
or is temporarily unemployed. For 
evacuees from war relocation centers, in- 
dividual excludees, and other persons 
who are not in their home communities 
and do not have access to regular com- 
munity resources for their care, need has 
been presumed to be directly attribut- 
able to restrictive action. 


WELFARE SERVICES 


Services available through the public 
assistance agencies are many, the num- 
ber and type being dependent not only 
on the family situation but on the re- 
quests made by the Department of Jus- 
tice* and the War Relocation Authority 
for help to them in carrying out their re- 
sponsibilities. These services are designed 
to meet the needs arising from restrictive 
governmental action that can be appro- 
priately provided by welfare agencies. In 
providing them, the agencies are, for ex- 
ample, instructed not to discuss with the 
families problems that are the responsi- 
bility of the Department of Justice or 
the War Relocation Authority, such as 
reasons for internment or repatriation, 
or from taking responsibility for the cus- 
todianship or disposition of property. 

Particularly significant from the stand- 
point of reciprocity with enemy nations 
are the three special types of services 
made available to civilian internees and 
their dependents on behalf of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service of 
the Department of Justice.* 

As soon as an alien of enemy nation- 
ality is apprehended, he is asked by an 
official of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service about his family and 

6 The Alien Enemy Control Unit and the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. 


6s Earl G. Harrison, “Civilian Internment— 
American Way,” Survey Graphic, May, 1944, pp. 
229-33, 279. 
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whether a visit by a local agency to his 
home would be of help. At the internee’s 
request a referral is made to the public 
assistance agency by telephone or letter, 
depending on the urgency of the situa- 
tion. Following the visit, the agency in- 
forms the official about the family situa- 
tion and such information as their living 
arrangements, health status, employ- 
ment plans, and financial resources are 
discussed with the internee. 

What this service means to the in- 
ternee and his dependents is illustrated 
in the following letter written by a wife 
to her German husband, who was in- 
terned: 

DEAR FRITZ: 

This is a wonderful country. I couldn’t have 
gone on another day. Last night an American 
lady called saying you asked her to come. She 
bought groceries and coal and has promised 
to visit us again next week..... 54 


The relation of the Department of Jus- 
tice to the internee naturally becomes 
one of less strain when the internee has 
assurance that provision is being made 
for his family while he is away from 
home. 

Of the unusual responsibilities the 
agencies have undertaken, services in re- 
lation to reuniting families in family in- 
ternment camps have been the most diffi- 
cult and have required the most skilful 
handling. Decision as to whether the 
wife and children living in the commu- 
nity may voluntarily join the husband 
and father who is interned rests solely 
with the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service. While family internment is 
not the government’s preferred plan of 
care and the country is not obligated by 
any international agreement to provide 
such care, there are some cases in which 
there is no other solution to the family’s 
problems. 


$4 Tbid., p. 233. 


In making its decision, the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service takes 
into consideration such information 
about the dependents as is obtained from 
the public assistance agency after its re- 
ferral of the application which the in- 
ternee makes. Through the local agency 
the dependents are informed about the 
family internment camps and about the 
services and assistance program. Where 
children are involved, the agencies are 
asked by the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service to inform the mother 
about general conditions of camp life, its 
advantages and disadvantages, empha- 
sizing the undesirable effect of intern- 
ment on older children. At the same 
time the mother is appraised of the avail- 
able resources for the children’s care that 
will assure them a sense of security and 
protection in the outside community. 

The local agency’s report to the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service 
contains a statement of the family’s pref- 
erence and of the potentialities and re- 
sources of the family for adjustment in 
the community. If the family desires to 
enter a camp and the application is ap- 
proved, help is given them in making ar- 
rangements to leave the community. If 
they remain in the community and are in 
need of services or financial assistance, 
help is given under this program. 

A similar type of team play operates 
between agencies when internees who 
are to be released from custody request 
services in planning for resettlement. 
Such referrals require, in addition to 
other services, consultation with the Em- 
ployment Service in relation to job place- 
ment and with the parole officer to de- 
termine the limitations on the activities 
of the alien. When job opportunities do 
not appear to be available or if for any 
reason there is evidence that the person 
to be released may not be able to make a 
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satisfactory adjustment in the commu- 
nity, the public assistance agencies have 
been asked to call these problems to the 
attention of the Immigration and Natur- 
alization Service. Although in making 
final plans for the release of an internee 
the officials of the Immigration and Na- 
turalization Service take these problems 
into consideration, they cannot continue 
to hold in internment persons who are no 
longer considered dangerous to the na- 
tional security. 

Services to the War Relocation Au- 
thority cases are of a different type. The 
War Relocation Authority has area 
offices through which persons of Japa- 
nese ancestry released from the centers 
and the individual excludees are assisted 
in effecting plans for relocation. Specific 
problems in planning in particular com- 
munities and in obtaining community 
services in individual situations are 
worked out by the area relocation super- 
visors with the help of the public assist- 
ance agency and such other public and 
private agencies as they may call upon. 
Services requested by these supervisors 
from the regional representatives of the 
Bureau of Public Assistance have recent- 
ly centered primarily around planning 
to meet such problems as those involved 
in foster-home placement and in reunit- 
ing families from the centers who, be- 
cause of age, illness, or other handicap or 
the presence of young children, may be 
dependent on reaching the community. 

So far most of the evacuees are the 
young, employable members of the fam- 
ily. They, like their families, are reluct- 
ant to accept counselling services or fi- 
nancial assistance, particularly from 
governmental agencies. The few who 
have requested assistance through the 
local agencies have for the most part 
been in need of financial assistance to 
tide them over until their first pay check 


is received, or they have been seriously 
ill and in need of clinic care, hospitaliza- 
tion, or institutionalization for tubercu- 
losis or mental illness. Recently, there 
has been an increase in the number of 
service cases due primarily to the fact 
that considerable planning is now being 
undertaken with the Japanese who have 
left the centers and expect to have the 
members of their families join them. 


CONGRESSIONAL APPROPRIATION FOR 
THE PROGRAM 

On January 13, 1944, the War Reloca- 
tion Authority requested the Social Se- 
curity Board for an extension of services 
and financial assistance to expedite its 
plan for relocating persons of Japanese 
ancestry. This extension involved as- 
surance of continued care for the acute 
and serious cases among the young 
evacuees. It also involved participation 
in the War Relocation Authority’s plan 
for assisting whole families in leaving 
the centers, including dependents who 
would not be self-maintaining on their 
arrival in the community and for whose 
support the younger members already 
released could not take immediate re- 
sponsibility. 

The Board did not feel that it could 
meet these requests without general gov- 
ernmental consideration of the whole 
program. Under the method of operation 
in use since February 9, 1942, which in- 
volved allocations expiring at the close of 
each fiscal year, funds for the provision of 
services and assistance could not be 
assured except for a temporary period. 
Before requesting the agencies acting on 
its behalf to take on any additional re- 
sponsibilities, the Board recommended 
to the Federal Security Administrator 
that the program as a whole be reviewed 
by the Bureau of the Budget to deter- _ 
mine whether it was in line with the gen- 
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eral plan of the government for the care 
of restricted persons and whether funds 
would be available beyond the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1944. 

After considerable negotiations with 
all the federal agencies concerned, the 
program was brought to the attention of 
Congress during the spring of 1944. On 
July 1, 1944, $50,000 was made available 
by Congress to the Office of the Federal 
Security Administrator, with the provi- 


and 2527 of December 8, 1941, and Executive 
Order No. 9066 of February 19, 1942, or whose 
normal means of livelihood has been interrupted 
by reasons of restrictions imposed by the At- 
torney General or any law or order authorizing 
the removal of persons whose presence may be 
deemed dangerous to the United States, and 
to the dependents of any of such persons. ... . $s 


With the assurance of the congression- 
al appropriation, the Board modified its 
policy to meet the requests of the War 
Relocation Authority. Since July, 1944, 


TABLE 3 
ENEMY ALIENS AND OTHER RESTRICTED PERSONS: NUMBER OF CASES RECEIVING SERVICES ONLY, 
NUMBER RECEIVING ASSISTANCE AND AVERAGE ASSISTANCE PAYMENT, BY FEDERAL AGENCY 
WITH PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY, AND TYPE OF CASE, JANUARY AND SEPTEMBER, 1944 




















Cases RECEIVING— 
AVERAGE ASSISTANCE 
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Primary RESPONSIBILITY, Services Only Assistance “gee, ts 98 sea 
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Jan. Sept. Jan. Sept. Jan. Sept. 
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* Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


sion that an additional $50,000 could be 
transferred from the appropriation for 
the War Relocation Authority. 

A time limitation was expressed in the 
appropriation language, and no change 
was made in the general coverage of the 
program. It reads as follows: 


Temporary aid to enemy aliens and other 
restricted persons: for expenses necessary to 
enable the Federal Security Administrator 
to provide temporary aid, not to extend be- 
yond duration of the existing war and 6 months 
thereafter, to enemy aliens and other persons 
excluded from areas designated pursuant to 
authority contained in Proclamations Num- 
bered 2525 of December 7, 1941, and 2526 


all restricted persons and their depend- 
ents whomeet the eligibility requirements 
under the program may receive necessary 
financial assistance for the duration of 
their need, subject, of course, to the 
availability of funds for the program. By 
the fall of 1944, plans for utilization of 
the program to reunite whole families of 
the Japanese released from the centers 
were under way. 

These modifications in the plan for 
the program were already reflected to 
some extent in the increase in the num- 
ber of cases of Japanese released from 


65 58 Stat. 564. 
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the centers who were receiving financial 
assistance in September, 1944, as com- 
pared with January (Table 3). While the 
number of cases receiving financial as- 
sistance more than doubled between 
these two months, the number receiving 
services only almost tripled. Significant, 
however, of the small number that were 
still coming to the attention of the public 
assistance agencies in September, 1944, 
is the fact that less than 200 of the 28,000 
persons of Japanese ancestry released 
from the centers by that time were re- 
ceiving services or assistance under the 
program. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR 1945 


The revocation by the War Depart- 
ment of mass orders excluding persons 
of Japanese ancestry from the West 
Coast™ forecasts the closing of the war 
relocation centers and a considerable in- 
crease during 1945 in the number of War 
Relocation Authority cases requiring 
services and assistance.” For this, the 
concluding phase of operation of the serv- 
ices and assistance program on behalf of 
the War Relocation Authority, policies 
and procedures for the program are now 
being modified to meet the requests of 
that agency for the post-exclusion ad- 
justment period. 

The program will again take its part 
in another large undertaking, along with 
other participating federal agencies. Un- 
like the evacuations from the West Coast 
that occurred quickly because of military 
necessity, this undertaking is being car- 
ried out over a period of a year and with 

6 Effective January, 1945, by War Department 
Proclamation No. 21 (see above, p. 25). 


67 At the time the revocation order was issued 
approximately 33,000 persons had already left the 
centers; about 55,000 more were eligible to leave. 
The War Relocation Authority estimates that 
15,000 of the 55,000 eligible to leave the centers 
will require financial assistance in relocating and 
that more than 200 already released will need 
financial assistance in making final resettlement. 


advance planning in relation to each case 
situation. 

This planning involves three groups: 
(a) those now in the centers; (0) those 
who have already left; and (c) those who 
were permitted to make individual plans 
for resettlement prior to the controlled 
evacuation and have not been in the cen- 
ters. All loyal alien and citizen Japanese 
in these groups are now free to resettle 
in a community of their choice. 

In helping them during this period of 
post-exclusion adjustment, the War Re- 
location Authority will continue its poli- 
cy of encouraging them to settle in sec- 
tions of the country where there are op- 
portunities for taking their part in the 
regular social and economic life of the 
community. Those who work out their 
plans with the War Relocation Author- 
ity officials will be assisted through that 
and other agencies in working out their 
personal and family problems, in locat- 
ing homes and jobs, and in obtaining ac- 
cess to their property. Where financial 
assistance for dependents and handi- 
capped persons will be necessary imme- 
diately on reaching the community, the 
provision of such assistance will be as- 
sured in advance of the move. Coach 
railroad fare for evacuee families to the 
point of relocation, and transportation 
of their household and personal effects, 
will be provided by the War Relocation 
Authority. For evacuees with limited 
available resources, the War Relocation 
Authority will also pay subsistence en 
route and a small allowance for emergent 
needs. 

The success of the plan for helping 
them, no matter how well worked out it 
may be, will depend both on the Japa- 
nese themselves and on the good will 
shown toward them by their fellow- 
citizens. 

SoctaL SEcuRITY BoarD 
Bureau oF PuBLic AssISTANCE 





LEGALIZING THE PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL WORKER 


JOHN S. BRADWAY 


vidual to question the policy of an 

entire profession. To assert or even 
imply that the professional social worker 
is too ‘“extra-legal”’ and that he should 
promptly subject himself to a legalizing 
process’ sounds unkind. A social worker 
who has convinced himself that it is the 
lawyer who needs to acquire a social 
viewpoint may well be irritated at a sug- 
gestion that a reverse procedure is neces- 
sary. Therefore the present article, as its 
title indicates, could be regarded as 
heresy or treason. If ultimately the deci- 
sion should be in favor of heresy, the 
writer bespeaks the reader’s prayers. 
But if this be treason. .... 

The professions, in their life-cycles, 
probably proceed along roughly parallel 
lines.2 A comparative history of the 
movements by which these trained 
groups of experts have slowly but surely 
won public confidence would, very likely, 
reveal that the differences were in mat- 
ters of detail more often than in the over- 
all stages of progress. One of the most 
interesting steps in this maturing process 
is the point at which the members of the 


I SEEMS presumptuous for an indi- 


*The distinction between legalizing and be- 
coming involved personally in litigation should be 
kept in mind. As an example of the latter, one turns 
to the case of Petty v. Petty, 76 Pac. (2d) 850 (Kan., 
1938), where a husband secured a divorce from his 
wife because she preferred studying to be a social 
worker to maintainirig a harmonious home. 


2 It is difficult to find materials on the history of 
professional development which are brief enough 
to interest members of other professions. Among the 
exceptions to this statement are the series of books 
by Esther L. Brown published by the Russell Sage 
Foundation: Social Work as a Profession (1936), 
Physicians and Medical Care (1937), and Lawyers 
and the Promotion of Justice (1938). 


profession decide to seek the protection 
of the law. Social workers, in general, 
have not made this advance. It is argued 
here that on grounds both of self-interest 
and of increased effectiveness in their 
service to the public they should do so. 

Lawyers, physicians, and clergymen 
are examples of groups which have made 
this move. Their experience should be of 
interest to the social worker. The law- 
yer,’ perhaps naturally, seems to have 
made the most headway. The legal foun- 
dation upon which he functions arose 
partly from the nature of his work and 
partly from a series of deliberate deci- 
sions. The members of the legal profes- 
sion are engaged in the administration of 
justice according to law.‘ Our constitu- 
tions, federal and state, regard such ac- 
tivity as a public and not a private mat- 
ter.5 By acts of the legislature’ and by 
rulings handed down by the courts’ the 
lawyer is considered an officer of the 
court—a quasi-public servant. There is 
probably no need to labor the point that 
the public has a vital interest in seeing 
that the administration of justice ac- 

3 A brief sketch of the history and organization of 
the legal profession and its development along legal 
lines will be found in G. P. Costigan, Jr., Cases and 


Other Authorities on the Legal Profession and Its Eth- 
ics (2d ed.; West Publishing Co., 1933), pp. 1-37. 


4 The legal profession is placed in its social setting 
by James Bryce, The American Commonwealth 
(2d ed.; New York: Macmillan Co., 1891), chap. 
xcvii, “The Bar.” 


5 Preamble to the Constitution of the United 
States. 


6 Legislation in practically every state relates to 
the lawyer and his work. 


7 A number of cases on this point are collected in 
13 Minn. L.R. 253. 
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cording to law and the bar, which makes 
it operate, are kept to a high standard of 
effectiveness. 

The profession itself, from motives 
both of self-interest and of an idealistic 
desire to serve the public better, has de- 
liberately given its support to a legalizing 
process. Admission to the bar is now ob- 
tained by a series of steps prescribed by 
law.® The authority to practice law, in- 
cluding the power to make the machinery 
of the courts function in specific cases, is 
held to be not a property right but a 
legal privilege granted by license to a 
few qualified persons upon definite terms 
and conditions.? There is some discus- 
sion as to whether the power to make 
legal rules regarding the admission of 
lawyers proceeds from the legislative or 
judicial branches of government or from 
both.’ But the subject is conceded to be 
one suitable for legal control. In many 
states lawyers have voluntarily sought 
integration into bar associations either 
by corporate charter granted by the 
legislature” or by rule of court.” The 


8 Material dealing with admission to the bar 
will be found in H. W. Arant, Cases and Other 
Materials on the American Bar and Its Ethics 
(Chicago: Callaghan & Co., 1933), pp. 9-87. See also 
notes in 16 Tenn. L.R. 239 (1940); 28 Mich. L.R. 
614 (1929); and 39 The Brief, 1 (1940). 


9 The following statement is typical: ““The prac- 
tice of the law is not a business open to all who wish 
to engage in it. Nor is it a natural right, or one 
guaranteed by the constitution, but a personal right 
or privilege limited to a few persons of good moral 
character, with special qualifications duly ascer- 
tained and certified” (2 Ruling Case Law 940). 


10 From among several articles the reader may 
select Leon Green, “The Court’s Power over Ad- 
mission and Disbarment,” 4 Texas L.R. 1 (1925). 


11 The movement for bar integration is described 
in 20 Jour. Amer. Jud. Soc. 202 (1937); G. W. 
Adams, “The Self-governing Bar,” 26 Am. Pol. Sci. 
Rev. 470 (1932); 16 Bull. State Bar Wisconsin 226 
(1943). 

12“Bar Integration by Supreme Court Rule,” 
24 Marquette L.R. go (1940); “Judicial Incorpora- 
tion of the Bar,” 12 Rocky Mt. L.R. 209 (1940). 


policing of the profession is done some- 
times by the courts alone’? and some- 
times by the bar and the courts working 
together. Conduct is measured by two 
sets of rules. The best lawyers observe a 
self-imposed system of etiquette’’ based 
on ethical considerations. This system 
assumes in general that the lawyer ought 
to be at once a cultured gentleman, a 
thorough legal scholar, and an unselfish 
and efficient public servant. The second 
prescribes penalties for certain breaches 
of conduct which render the wrongdoer 
unfit to remain in the profession.”* Disci- 
plinary action even so extreme as disbar- 
ment may be the penalty. The conse- 
quences of disbarment are more serious 
than those accompanying the dismissal 
of a social worker from an agency or ex- 
pulsion from the American Association 
of Social Workers. The social worker has 
a chance of obtaining other employment 
in the same or some related field. The 
disbarred lawyer may not practice law.’ 


3 24 Jour. A.B.A. 63 (1938); note in 79 U. of 
Pa. L.R. 497 (1931); Blodgett v. Superior Court, 
210 Calif. 1; 290 Pac. 293; 72 A.L.R. 482 (1930); 
State v. Peck, 88 Conn. 447; 91 Atl. 274 (1914). 


4 People ex. rel. Karlin v. Culkin (N.Y. Ct. App. 
1928) 248 N.Y. 465; 162 N.E. 487; 60 A.L.R. 851. 


1s The “Canons of Professional Ethics of the 
American Bar Association” lay down these rules; 
the Committee on Professional Ethics and Griev- 
ances interprets them (“Constitution and By Laws 
of the A.B.A.,”’ X, 12 [62 Rep. A.B.A. 1105 (1937)]). 


16 F, B. Cheatham in Cases and Other Materials on 
the Legal Profession (Chicago: Foundation Press, 
1938), p. 105, raises the question ‘‘What are the ob- 
fectives of discipline. (2) Retribution? But cf. State 
v. Priest, 123 Neb. 241; 242 N.W. 433 (1932). (0) 
Reformation? cf. People v. - , 90 Colo. 440, 9 
P. (2d) 611 (1932); State v. Fisher, 103 Neb. 736, 
748; 174 N.W. 320 (1919). (c) Protection of the pub- 
lic from a person unworthy of trust? cf. Matter of 
Rouss, 221 N.Y. 81, 85, 116 N.W. 782 (1917). (d) 
Protection of the reputation of the profession? cf. 
Matter of Rouss, Supra. (e) Deterrence of others?” 


11 Koepple v. Morrison, 84 Calif. App. 137, 257 
Pac. 590 (1927); McCargo v. State 1 So. 161 (Miss., 


1887). 
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While the foregoing selective systems 
are largely for the protection of the 
client, the lawyer also benefits from their 
establishment. A somewhat similar set of 
principles in which the gain to the law- 
yer is more apparent may also be men- 
tioned. These rules tend to mark the 
lawyer off from the layman. Certain in- 
formation given to the attorney by the 
client in the course of their professional 
contact is legally confidential.’* The law- 
yer, with impunity, may do certain acts 
which, if done by a layman, might invite 
a successful suit for damages.’® In the 
handling of a case, the making of certain 
decisions is intrusted to the lawyer and 
not to the client.?° . 

The legalizing activities of the physi- 
cian are parallel to, though by no means 
identical with, those just described. His 
work, historically, is not a matter of ad- 
ministering justice according to law; 
therefore, his legal foundation is illus- 
trated by such comparatively recent de- 
velopments as the positions open to him: 


18 The general rule is discussed in J. H. Wigmore, 
Evidence (3d ed., 1920), secs. 2285, 2290, 2291: 
“Privileged communications between attorney and 
client.” The “Canons of Professional Ethics of the 
A.B.A.,” No. 37, elaborates the rule. S. L. Whipple 
in “The Legal Privilege of Concealing the Truth,” 
Reports of the Maryland State Bar Association (1922), 
pp. 185-86 discusses the other side of the question. 


19The lawyer is exempted from a variety of 
actions at law. For false imprisonment: see Langer v. 
Borkowski, 188 Wis. 277; 206 N.W. 181 (1925); 
Waugh v. Dibbens, 61 Okla. 221; 160 Pac. 589 (1916); 
False Imprisonment—Liability of attorneys: see 8 
Current Legal Thought 425 (1942); for immunity 
from service of process: see 71 A.L.R. 1399 (1894); 
for suit for slander: see La Porta v. Leonard, 88 
N.J.L. 663; 97 Atl. 251 (1916); Maulsby v. Reif- 
snider, 14 Atl. 505 (1888); note in 38 Mich. L.R. 106 
(1939); for right of an attorney to intervene for 
sole purpose of protecting his reputation: see 7 Cur- 
rent Legal Thought 125 (1940). 


20 The ruleis laid down in No. 24 of the “Canons of 
Professional Ethics of the A.B.A.” Cf. Andrewes v. 
Haas, 214 N.Y. 255, 108 N.E. 423 (1915); Lally v. 
Kuster, 177 Cal. 783, 171 Pac. 961 (1918); Bonnifield 
v. Thorp, 71 F. 924 (1896). 


in public health service,” as superin- 
tendent or staff member of public insti- 
tutions,” as coroner.” The present move- 
ment for so-called “‘socialized medicine”’ 
seems to involve a question of control 
rather than of legalization.*4 

But in other respects the physician is 
legally distinguishable from the layman 
and is thereby able to render better serv- 
ice to his patient. The procedure for ad- 
mission to medical practice is prescribed 
by law.?s Information imparted to the 
doctor by the patient in the course of his 
professional routine is legally confiden- 
tial. The standard of conduct required 
of the practitioner, if he would avoid 
suits for damages, is defined by law.’ 
The law has its place in disciplinary pro- 
ceedings.”* As an expert witness the med- 
ical man enjoys certain legal privileges 
not available to the layman.”® 


at The laws creating state departments of health 
are examples. 


22 Many laws setting up public institutions make 
provision for physicians on their staffs. 


23In recent years there has been a legislative 
trend toward placing a physician in the office of 
coroner. 


24 American Medical Association v. United States, 
63 Sup. Ct. Rep. 326 (1943); this case is discussed in 
29 Journal A.B.A. 150 (1943). 


2s A brief description is contained in Lott and 
Gray (Law in Medical and Dental Practice [Chicago: 
Foundation Press, 1942], pp. 333-62). 


26 E.g., the General Statutes of North Carolina, 
1943, secs. 8-53, provide: ‘‘No person, duly author- 
ized to practice physic or surgery, shall be required 
to disclose any information which he may have ac- 
quired in attending a patient in a professional char- 
acter, and which information was necessary to 
enable him to prescribe for such patient as a physi- 
cian, or to do any act for him as a surgeon: Provided, 
that the presiding judge of a superior court may 
compel such disclosure, if in his opinion the same 
is necessary to a proper administration of justice.” 


27 The standard of conduct of doctors is dis- 
cussed in 48 Corpus juris 1112 ff. 


28 Thid., pp. 1096 ff. 


29 Wigmore, op. cit., sec. 2203. 
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Two other comparable professional 
groups may be mentioned. Nurses have 
laws relating to their group similar in 
many respects to those of the physician.*° 
The clergy, while concerned more with 
ecclesiastical than secular law, are never- 
theless set apart from the layman by 
such laws as those relating to confiden- 
tial communications? and the power to 
perform legal marriages.* There is no 
reason to do more than mention the 
widespread process of licensing by which 
the businessman as contrasted with the 
professional man seeks the aid of the law. 

In the light of this record, the social 
worker has made less headway. It is true 
that certain specialized groups in the 
general social work field, such as proba- 
tion officers, are officers of the court.%3 
Public welfare workers are employees of 
a tax-supported agency.*4 But the in- 
dividual social worker, apart from the 
organization which employs him, has 
difficulty in evading the label ‘“extra- 
legal.” This may be due to the more re- 
cent emergence of social work as a pro- 
fession or to other factors. It may.even 
be due in part to the difference between 
the social worker—client relationship and 
the other professional bonds. The in- 
come of the typical lawyer, physician, or 
clergyman is derived directly from his 
clients, his patients, or his congregation. 
The relation is one of reciprocal loyalities 
and dependence. On the one hand, the 
layman expects professional service. On 


3° See, e.g., 16 Jones Illinois Statutes Annotated 
280-85, SECS. 9I.0I-9I.20. 

3 Wigmore, op. cit. (3d ed., 1940), sec. 2394-05. 

32 As to marriage statutes see 38 Corpus juris 
1311. As to qualified privilege in libel and slander 
see 36 ibid. 1261, nn. 93 and 94. 


33 This is apparent in any statute setting up a 
probation system. 


34 Any statute setting up a public welfare depart- 
ment includes provision for employees. 


the other, the professional man needs 
economic support. The resulting com- 
munity of interest is extremely close 
knit. In the social worker-client combi- 
nation the client has a very real econom- 
ic or other need. But the social worker is 
not correspondingly dependent upon the 
client. The income of the social worker 
comes from the aggncy of which he is an 
employee. One might say that the duty 
and loyalties of the lawyer run to his 
client, the court, the profession, and 
the community, probably in the order 
named. Would it be unfair to say that 
the duty of the social worker runs simi- 
larly to his agency, his client, his profes- 
sion, and the community, perhaps in the 
order named? May not this unusual re- 
lationship justify the public in expecting 
the social worker to legalize his position 
so that the client may have more things 
as a matter of right and be less dependent 
upon an unpredictable grace. 

Other reasons for taking such a step 
need not be elaborated. The fact that 
other professions have found it a desir- 
able move presents a strong prima facie 
case. Neither is it necessary to attempt 
to disentangle the factors which may 
appeal to the self-interest of the social 
worker from those working for more 
effective public service. The reader’s 
imagination should be equal to this task. 
But a word ought to be said as to the ob- 
jections. If all the arguments were on 
one side, no doubt the change proposed 
would already have taken place. Prob- 
ably the idea of regimentation may deter 
some social workers as it has some law- 
yers.35 Perhaps one who is apprehensive 
as to the consequences of regimentation 
may come to believe that some such con- 


35 See, e.g., “Oklahoma Repeals Act Creating 
Integrated Bar,” 25 Jour. A.B.A. 599; Arthur Fells, 
“Why Bar Integration Was Rejected,” 18 Conn, 


Bar J. 54 (1944). 
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trol sooner or later is inevitable. To such 
a person the question presented here will 
take the shape of intra-professional ver- 
sus extra-professional direction. Similar- 
ly the risks of premature crystallization 
of the profession of social work may 
loom large. As to this there is the coun- 
terbalancing risk of not taking matters 
in hand soon enough. Delay may permit 
the present tendencies toward specializa- 
tion to proceed to the point at which a 
large loosely connected group may dissi- 
pate its energies like the figure in litera- 
ture who mounted his horse and rode off 
furiously in all directions at once. It is 
sometimes necessary to consolidate hard- 
won positions before a further advance. 


A PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR 
LEGALIZING SOCIAL 
WORKERS 


It is customary in legal thinking to 


divide topics into categories with the 
headings “substantive” and ‘‘adminis- 
trative.” This practice is followed here: 


A. Steps to be taken in the field of substantive 
law 

1. Secure a legal definition of “social work” 
and “social worker” 

2. Provide that information imparted to a 
social worker by a client in the course of 
professional contacts shall be regarded 
as legally “confidential” 

. Provide the social worker with legal 
privileges corresponding, for example, to 
those enjoyed by the physician 


. Steps to be taken in the field of administra- 
tive law ; 

4. Amore effective means of writing into the 
the law principles and standards accepted 
by social workers as sound 

. A closer integration of the widespread 
group of social workers 

. A center in each county where the social 
worker and the lawyer may co-operate 
interprofessionally 


This list is not designed to be either com- 
prehensive or ideal. It does provide a 


basis for specific rather than general 
discussion. 


THE SUBSTANTIVE STEPS 


DEFINITION OF “SOCIAL WORK” AND 
“SOCIAL WORKER” 

Ready use of the words “social work”’ 
and “social worker” seems to be limited 
pretty much to publications closely re- 
lated to members of the profession.* 
The Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences?" 
and the Encyclopaedia Britannica** both 
contain definitions. “Descriptions” 
would, perhaps, be a more accurate word. 
But in the standard publications to 
which lawyers refer, such as Words and 
Phrases*°and Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, 
little if any impression has been made. 
It may occur to someone to suggest that 
lawyers and judges should consult books 
in the social work field. This might be a 
complete answer were it not for the fact 
that in the foregoing legal sources the 
material is taken from decisions of courts 
and that the definitions have behind 
them the force of any other similar judi- 
cial pronouncement. Neither is it an 
answer to adopt some slogan such as, 
“Let sleeping dogs lie.” Unless social 
workers deliberately write their views 

3 E.g., the Social Work Year Book (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1939). 

37 Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (New York, 
1934), XIV, 165. 

38 Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th ed., 1937), 
XX, goz. 


39 39 Words and Phrases 413 (1940 ed.) the refer- 
ence is to the case of People ex. rel. Trustees of 
Amity Baptist Church v. Monroe, 81 N.Y.S. 972; 
40 Misc. 286. The court said: “The term ‘social 
settlement’ is not capable of exact definition, not 
having found its way into the dictionary.” 


4° Bouvier’s Law Dictionary (3d rev. ed., 1914) 
has no reference to the word; Ballantine’s Law 
Dictionary (1930) does not mention, and neither 
does Wharton’s Law Lexicon (14th ed., 1938). 
Black’s Law Dictionary (1933) mentions “social 
settlement.” 
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into the law, there is always the chance 
that someone else with a different phi- 
losophy may perform the task first. 

Perhaps the best argument in favor of 
securing precision and accuracy in these 
definitions has an analogy in our own 
frontier history. The pioneer settler se- 
lected a desirable piece of land, staked 
out a homestead, and then saw that his 
claim was “legalized” by recording cer- 
tain papers in the proper public office. 
Thereafter the land was his as against 
all the world. He might build a fence to 
exclude intruders and might employ the 
sanctions of the law to deter or to punish 
trespassers. The words “lawyer,” “physi- 
cian,” and “clergyman” are not mere 
convenient identifying labels. They are 
legally recorded claims to exclusive areas 
of professional activity. Local councils 
of social agencies have given attention 
to such problems as the overlapping of 
function of various agencies and in a 
lesser extent to the interstitial areas 
where there was no local agency to do the 
work. In the legalizing program will be 
found an opportunity for a similar type 
of social engineering in which the over- 
lapping of the professions may be sur- 
veyed and interstitial areas charted. The 
benefit to the public from this “home- 
steading” is not hard to find. 

But the social worker should also 
evaluate the proposal from the stand- 
point of self-interest. He may realize 
that if he appears in court representing 
a client and attempts to conduct a case 
he will be encroaching upon the domain 
of the lawyer. He may be aware that 
there is a statute defining the term “‘prac- 
tice of the law,” prohibiting trespassing 
and providing criminal penalties for 
offenders. But it may be that he has 
neither read the statute nor had it ex- 
plained to him by a competent lawyer. 
It might surprise him to know how many 


of the acts in his normal routine, giving 
advice about particular laws or telling a 
client what to do or what not to do, may 
be included in the definition of items 
which technically he is prohibited from 
doing because he is not a lawyer. He 
might properly ask himself, before he 
does any of his routine work, whether 
that particular task amounts to prac- 
ticing law. The question would appear 
to be not whether, but to what extent, 
social workers are engaged in the un- 
authorized practice of the law. 

In earlier times this form of interpro- 


fessional encroachment may not have 


been a matter of great importance. But 
during the last fifteen years many bar 
associations have become quite con- 
cerned about it. They have sought the 
aid of the legislature and courts in pro- 
viding a broader definition of “law prac- 
tice.”” They have employed a variety of 
devices in preventing various business 
groups from engaging in prohibited ac- 
tivities. Trust companies, realtors, no- 
taries public, accountants, and many 
other groups have been included as de- 
fendants in the cases brought to enforce 
these laws." The problem, as far as the 
social worker is concerned, is not aca- 
demic. 

The line between what is and what is 
not practicing medicine is also a matter 
of law. The socail worker has not had the 
same occasion to overstep this mark so as 
to intrude unwittingly upon the domain 
of the physician. Perhaps because of 
courses in “first aid’’ work there is less 
likelihood of violations. Perhaps physical 
and mental ills are more obvious than 
legal difficulties. The answer may also be 
the presence of specialized interstitial 


4tThe American Bar Association through its 
Committee on Unauthorized Practice of the Law 
publishes a quarterly Unauthorized Practice News, 
which indicates the nature and variety of these 
matters. 
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groups—the nurses and the medical and 
psychiatric social workers. 

But the line prescribed by the legisla- 
ture to define practice of medicine is 
still there, and the social worker who 
oversteps it is technically in danger of 
legal prosecution. The reverse, however, 
is not true. The lawyer, the physician, 
and the clergyman may, with legal im- 
punity, invade the field of social work 
and commit acts which in the opinion of 
qualified social workers are lamentable 
errors. Every profession has a responsi- 
bility to raise and maintain the stand- 
ards of its work. We come slowly to real- 
ize how much more complex human 
problems are than they at first appear to 
be. To allow unqualified persons to deal 
with members of the public as guinea 
pigs and to gather their professional ex- 
perience at the expense of their clients is 
a practice not calculated to increase 
professional prestige. 

The first step in the proposed legaliz- 
ing process, therefore, is to have the so- 
cial worker claim his “homestead” and 
seek a clear title and quiet enjoyment in 
the sense in which these terms are used 
at law. A legal definition of the words 
“social work” and “social worker” will 
go far to accomplish the desired result. 


CONFIDENTIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


The second suggested step would be 
a law providing that information com- 
municated by the client to the social 
worker in the course of the professional 
contact shall be confidential. While such 
a rule is primarily for the benefit of the 
client, the social worker also will benefit. 
It is true that social agencies have rules 
that their records are confidential. A few 
laws provide that similar information 
shall not be open to the general public. 


42 E.g., General Statutes of North Carolina, 1943, 
sec. 48-5, as to information in adoption proceedings. 


In the latter case there is a legal sanction 
but not in the former. A subpoena at any 
time may issue from the court containing 
an order to a social agency to divulge in- 
formation and to bring its records for in- 
spection by judge and jury. Where the 
moral obligation to obey the agency 
rule and the legal duty to comply with 
the subpoena clash, a difficult choice is 
presented to the social worker. To refuse 
to comply with the judge’s order may 
constitute a contempt of court.*? Cer- 
tainly in many situations the social 
worker will remain true to his profes- 
sional duty and allow the court to punish 
him as it sees fit. But why allow a condi- 
tion to continue where legal difficulties 
are continually just around the corner? 

An analogous situation arises in cases 
where the social worker feels a moral urge 
to divulge information but is restrained 
by a sense of ethical duty to the client. 
Suppose that a crime has been or is about 
to be committed.** Information comes to 
the social worker in the course of his 
professional contacts. Shall he tell the . 
authorities and. let his client take the 
consequences or shall he keep silent and 
run the risk of being considered an ac- 
complice. Shall he rely upon a rule of 
ethics adopted by social workers or ease 
his conscience as a citizen by fashioning 
a rule of law. If a rule of law can be for- 
mulated to cover this point, its protec- 
tion will be practical. 

There would seem to be justification 
in including a rule as to confidential com- 
munications in the legalization program 
of the social worker. 

436 Ruling Case Law 486. 

44 The distinction between the duty of the 


lawyer where the crime has been committed and 
where it is about to be perpetrated is discussed in 


“The Scope of the Attorney-Client Privilege,” 


46 Yale L.J. 703 (1937). See also ‘‘Attorney’s 
Attempt To Sell Confidential Information Ground 
for Disbarment,” 25 Jour. A.B.A. 835. See also In 
re Proujan, 13 N.Y.S. (2d) 241 (1939). 
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PERSONAL LIABILITY 


Traditionally, in the field of tort law, 
everyone is responsible for certain types 
of damage inflicted upon others as a re- 
sult either of negligence or of intentional 
misconduct. We may assume that no so- 
cial worker will intentionally harm any- 
body. But the situation as to negligence 
is not so clear. It is true that the social 
worker may avoid liability in such mat- 
ters by exercising reasonable care. But 
this merely requires the finding of a rule 
as to what the courts will regard as rea- 
sonable care.** The degree of that care 
should be higher than would be expected 
of a layman, because the professional so- 
cial worker holds himself out to the 
world as an expert and because, by rea- 
son of his position, he has an increased 
number of opportunities to take or not 
fo take the correct step. There are practi- 
cal preventive benefits in making the 
rule clear to the profession and the pub- 
lic regarding the legal assumption of re- 
sponsibility involved in the social work- 
er-client contact. Illustrations of situa- 
tions in which the clarification of such a 
rule would be helpful both to client: and 
to social worker are to be found in the 
interviewing process and in the task of 
advising the client. 

When the problem is one of gathering 
facts, there is reason to throw some le- 
gal protection around the gatherer. The 


45 The standard of care required of the lawyer 
has been variously defined: e.g., note in 1 Missouri 
L.R. 80 (1936); 6 Current Legal Thought 49 (1939); 
persistent dilatoriness and inattention to client’s af- 
fairs result in disbarment: Im re disbarment of Mc- 
Donald, 282 N.W. 677 (1938); 284 N.W. 888 (1939), 
26 Jour. A.B.A. 346. 


46 The right of privacy seems to be a novel con- 
cept in law. Its growth in the last half-century sug- 
gests that it may achieve even greater importance. 
See Louis Nizer, “The Right of Privacy: A Half- 
century’s Developments,” 39 Mich. L. R. 526 
(1941). One also thinks of the right against self- 
incrimination. 


lawyer as a fact-gatherer is recognized by 
everyone as representing his client. Other 
persons are obviously put on notice. If 
their interests differ at all from those of 
the client, they can, and for their own 
protection should, seek lawyers of their 
own. The legal profession has developed 
safeguards against possible criticism or 
legal action. They have determined 
where the primary loyalty of the lawyer 
lies. They have adopted rules as to con- 
flicting and adverse interests.*7 

It has already been suggested that the 
primary duty of the social worker lies 
with his agency rather than with his 
client. If this is true, the relationship is 
not so much like that of lawyer and client 
as it is of policeman and witness. The 
policeman owes a primary duty to the 
government which employs him. When 
he is gathering evidence in a criminal 
case, he represents not the complaining 
witness but the general public. The case 
when it appears in court will bear some 
such caption as State v. or Com- 
monwealth v. . The individual 
complaining witness is not a client. Other 
parties usually have adverse interests 
and are free to retain counsel of their 
own to protect them. Nearly everyone 
understands the significance of the 
phrase “‘anything you say may be used 
against you.” The public is on notice 
that the controversy may be antagonis- 
tic. The police are careful to avoid undue 
pressure which may amount to the third 
degree and the temptation to compound 
a felony in their efforts to reach an ami- 
cable adjustment. 

The writer does not suggest that social 
workers who have raised interviewing to 
the status of an art will use it as a refined 
form of the third degree. Neither is there 


47 “Canons of Professional Ethics,”’ No. 6, deals 
with ‘Adverse Influences and Conflicting Inter- 
ests.” 
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reason to suggest that social workers are 
ineffective in working out amicable solu- 
tions acceptable to all the parties in in- 
terest. But it is true that some attempted 
conciliations fail. One or more of the 
parties involved may become dissat- 
isfied with the efforts of the social work- 
er. Then it is interesting to inquire where 
the social worker stands. Represent- 
ing his agency, he has gained or has at- 
tempted to gain information from vari- 
ous people. He has attempted on his 
own to balance conflicting interests. His 
idea of social justice in the particular 
case has not met with agreement by the 
people for whose benefit the result was 
proposed. Each party to the controversy 
may complain that his particular rights 
were not pushed hard enough. It is true 
that the average social work client has 
no other place to go for help. The social 
service index deters one from “shopping 
around.” But who can say what damage 
may be done if unnecessarily dissatisfied 
people continue to increase? 

The law deals with this matter by pro- 
viding that the evaluation of the various 
points of view and interests shall be 
made by the courts following a legally 
prescribed procedure. The result is jus- 
tice according to law. People may still be 
dissatisfied, but the feeling may be 
pointed in a less personal direction. 

The average man who can hire a law- 
yer does not pose this problem to the 
social agency. To ignore the right to in- 
dividual legal representation because one 
happens to be impecunious would seem 
at some variance with our constitutional 
guaranties of “equal protection of the 
law.” 

In the matter of giving advice, a fur- 
ther series of problems deserves atten- 
tion. Let us suppose that a social work- 
er after careful consideration of a case 
aids a wife to leave her husband. May 


the social worker be sued by the husband 
for alienation of affections?‘* If the so- 
cial worker assists in a proceeding where- 
by a child is taken away from one or both 
parents, is it a matter where the social 
worker can be charged with kidnap- 
ping?4? If the social worker urges that a 
matter be brought up in court, is it a vio- 
lation of the modern counterpart of theold 
common-lawoffenses of commonbarratry, 
maintenance, and champerty?*° Suppose 
a social worker recommends the issuance 
of a criminal warrant, is it a basis for a 
suit for malicious prosecution? If some 
individual is detained somewhere against 
his will by order of the social worker, is 
it a case where a suit for false imprison- 
ment may be maintained? The field of 
law approaches so closely to that of so- 
cial work that almost any act of the so- 
cial worker or the client in a particular 
case may involve doing something to 
which the law attaches civil or criminal 
consequences. Might it not be well to 
have a clarification of the rules of law so 
that both social worker and client could 
know more readily how far the social 
worker is entitled to go. It is conserva- 
tive advice to urge a person not to take 
unnecessary chances. 

There is reason to suggest that every 
case coming to a social agency should be 

48 Brown, “The Action for Alienation of Affec- 
tions,” 82 U. of Pa. L.R. 472 (1934). 


49 Where the defendant forcibly takes the child, 
without knowledge of the decree awarding custody, 
he is nevertheless guilty of kidnaping. “State v. 
Taylor, 125 Kan. 594; 264 P. 1069, 1928,” 14 St. 
Louis L.R. 200. Where the agent of one party, acting 
alone, takes a child from the other parent, without 
his consent, he is guilty of kidnaping, although both 
parents are equally entitled to the custody of the 
child. State v. Brandenburg, 232 Mo. 531; 134 S.W. 
529; 32 L.R.A. (N.S.) 845 (1911). 

5° For a brief discussion of this point see Miller, 
Criminal Law (West Publishing Co., 1934), pp. 
458 ff. 


5' The position of the lawyer on this point is 
referred to in n. 19 above. 
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considered promptly by a competent 
lawyer to determine whether or not there 
are problems in it requiring recourse to 
law for their solution. But it is also rea- 
sonable to see that the rules of law re- 
lating to the professional contact be- 
tween social worker and client should be 
clear and well known. If, in addition, 
they can be formulated as a result of 
practical experience in social work and 
can conform to the best standards of the 
profession, the result may be a matter of 
some self-satisfaction. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE STEPS 


To accomplish the objective of writing 
into the law of any state the type of rule 
indicated in the preceding examples sev- 
eral administrative steps appear desir- 
able: a permanent law-improving organ- 
ization, incorporation, and a center in 
each county for interprofessional co- 
operation. 


A PERMANENT LAW-IMPROVING ORGANIZATION 


There is no mystery about the process 
of changing the law or of making new 
rules of law. Two customary devices are 
the legislative lobby and the test case in 
court. If social workers were to establish 
in each state a permanent body which 
would maintain contact with the legisla- 
ture and the courts in matters affecting 
the profession as distinguished from 
matters affecting the clients of social 
agencies, it would not be long before 
substantive rules like those previously 
discussed would be written into the law. 

It is the adjective “permanent” that 
deserves more attention than the noun 
“lobby.” The efforts to be effective 
should be continuous and not sporadic. 
Specific steps should be related to an 
over-all philosophy and not be patch- 
work. Extremes in lobby form may be 
avoided. Blocs, such as we are told rep- 


resent in Congress the interests of labor, 
capital, the farmer, and others, are more 
highly integrated than is necessary for 
social workers. On the other hand, the 
impromptu committee called hastily to- 
gether perhaps after the legislature has 
convened for the purpose of dealing with 
a half-baked thought is not enough. 

The task of bringing the law abreast 
of the professional needs is a long-time 
undertaking. As those needs are con- 
stantly changing, the work never can be 
said to be completed. 

The test case in court is equally sig- 
nificant as a means of improving the 
law, since the courts have the legal power 
to interpret the language used by the 
legislature and to pass upon the consti- 
tutionality of its acts. The court does 
not perform this function of its own mo- 
tion but only when a case is presented 
for a decision. The responsibility of dis- 
covering the case and shaping the issues 
belongs to interested persons. In the 
business field the bringing of test cases 
is an accepted practice. Occasionally so- 
cial workers have seen fit to follow suit. 


INCORPORATING SOCIAL WORKERS AS A 
PROFESSION 


The idea of incorporating social work- 
ers is not novel. However, it is an impor- 
tant step in the administrative side of 
the legalizing process. Its value in pro- 
viding a legal foundation is obvious. It 
gives the profession increased oppor- 
tunities: to speak as a unified body; to 
put its united prestige behind its own 
program; to distribute the weight of re- 


52 As an example of a test case in the shaping of 
legislation see North Carolina Acts of 1929, Cc. 34. 
This act was held unconstitutional in the case of 
Brewer v. Valk, 204 N.C. 186; 167 S.E. 638, because 
it did not afford notice, a hearing, or right of appeal 
to the courts. The act of 1933, c. 224 (General Statutes 
of North Carolina, 1943, secs. 35-36 to 35-57), is de- 
signed to correct the situation. 
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sponsibility among the members at large 
instead of allowing it to rest on a few 
willing, but overworked, shoulders; to 
raise admission requirements; and to en- 
force discipline. 

Lawyers are not unanimous in sup- 
port of this step. Some state bar associa- 
tions have vigorously rejected the idea 
as unnecessary regimentation of a tradi- 
tionally individualistic groyp. More and 
more it appears, however, that the ques- 
tion to be answered is not, ‘‘Shall we sub- 
mit ourselves to regimentation?” but 
rather, “Since some form of regimenta- 
tion seems inevitable, which is most like- 
ly to suit our needs?” 


, INTERPROFESSIONAL CO-OPERATION 

It is difficult to imagine a legalizing 
process for social workers that does not 
involve interprofessional co-operation 
with lawyers. Assuming the need for such 
co-operation, the questions seem to be: 
“How may social workers prepare them- 
selves to work effectively with the legal 
profession?” and “Where shall the joint 
efforts take place?” 

Just as the lawyer is said to need a so- 
cial viewpoint, so the social worker will 
benefit from a legal viewpoint. But the 
problem is how to achieve it with a mini- 
mum of effort and misunderstanding. 
Courses in law in schools of social work 
have given the student a view of the law 
rather than of the lawyer and his mental 
processes.‘ The two are not identical. 
No one expects a course in law to make 
a social worker into a lawyer. The more 
obvious objects seem to be to give the 
social worker a bird’s-eye view of the 
law—a sort of legal first-aid course—and 
to promote careful study in some special 
field of statute law. 

53 Joel D. Hunter, “Social Agencies and Legal 


Aid Theory,” Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, CCV (1939), 129. 


It is no disparagement of these in- 
structional devices to suggest that they 
do not cover all the necessary ground. 
Another type of course specifically di- 
rected toward teaching the social worker 
how to work successfully with the law- 
yer seems desirable. It is possible to in- 
clude in the class law students as well as 
students of social work. Another meth- 
od would be instruction in “legal diagno- 
sis” or, perhaps more accurately, “legal 
recognition.” If law students are present, 
almost any topic will be a basis for dis- 
cussion.’ Where the social workers are 
alone, a “case book” will be found help- 
ful. A case book for this purpose prob- 
ably does not exist. To assemble it will 
not require too much effort. Among the 
records of case-work agencies there are 
surely many matters in which legal prob- 
lems are present. If a judicious sampling 
of these cases can be made, the cases 
rendered anonymous, and the material 
organized under a few significant head- 
ings, the book will be in preliminary 
form. Only actual use in the classroom 
can give it the necessary polish. The stu- 
dents will be expected to make an analy- 
sis of each case to extract from it the 
necessary legal problems and to explain 
what they themselves could do and what 
part the lawyer should play in the solu- 
om... 

One who has taken such a course will 
have not so much a fund of information 
as a strengthening of analytical mental 
fiber. Armed with this additional per- 
sonal resource, the social worker should 
be better prepared to co-operate with a 
legal aid organization where one exists 
or to assist in establishing one. 

Legal aid organizations, until recently, 


54 A somewhat comparable course in law school is 
the seminar in “Family Law” offered at Duke 
University Law School. It is open to sociology stu- 
dents. 
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were regarded as necessary only in large 
urban centers. It was thought that the 
demand for free legal service in rural 
areas was less important. In late years 
further information has convinced many 
people that, while the rural problem may 
not be obvious, it still exists. The an- 
swer is not a full-time law office with ex- 
pense and a high degree of specialization. 
Rather there is required some place in 
each county where, at definite times, 
some person will be available to all the 
poor clients of the neighborhood who 
may require aid in legal problems.*’ The 
person may be a receptionist who will 
sift and will refer those matters which de- 
serve the attention of a lawyer to some 
member of a voluntary bar association 
committee. If funds are available, it is 
easy to make additions to these basic re- 
quirements. 

Perhaps it is time to question frankly 
the usefulness for such work of a system 
where the whole load of responsibility 
rests upon a board member of a social 
agency who is chosen for his position be- 
cause he is a lawyer. No one should be 
heard to complain that the lawyers are 
not glad to serve on boards or that they 
have not rendered valuable assistance 
through the years and in all sorts of situ- 
ations. The difficulty does not lie with 
the willing lawyer. It is that this particu- 
lar piece of sociolegal machinery does not 
meet adequately a growing need which is 
gradually being recognized. 

There are many reasons why some 
simple form of organized legal aid should 
supplant the traditional method of work- 
ing the conscientious individual lawyer 


55 John M. Maguire, The Lance of Justice (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1928). 

56 Frederick J. Templeton, “Legal Aid Problems 
in a Rural County,” Annals, CCV (1939), 95. 

87 See the author’s article, “Legal Aid and the 
Family Agency,” Highlights, V (1944), 81. 


to the point where he must defend him- 
self. All. volunteer service is subject to 
perfectly normal limitations. No lawyer 
can pay his own office expenses if he con- 
tributes much of his time without finan- 
cial return. There is often a gap between 
the experience of the board member and 
that of the staff of the social agency. The 
legal problems of the agency itself—its 
incorporation, its right to receive lega- 
cies—are more nearly in line with the 
type of legal problem occurring in the 
general practice of the board member. 
The specialized set of problems of the so- 
cial agency or legal aid client lie in a par- 
ticular sociolegal field. It is not adminis- 
tratively efficient for a community to 
have each social agency supply legal 
service to its own clients. Some simple 
plan by which all persons requiring legal 
assistance may go through a single office 
will help set and maintain standards. 
Only by gathering statistics will we know 
whether we are winning the war. 

There is reason to argue that the indi- 
vidual social worker should be equipped 
to co-operate with an existing legal aid 
organization or to aid in establishing one 
in counties in which none exists. The ad- 
dition of legal aid to the group of organ- 
ized community resources will be the 
most useful step toward legalization 
which the field of social work can take. 
The benefits go not only to the clients 
but to the social workers themselves. The 
existing gap between the lawyer and so- 
cial worker is one of the most important 
still to be spanned by sociolegal en- 
gineering. 

CONCLUSION 


The foregoing program for legalizing 
professional social workers may be con- 
sidered nationally, on a state-wide basis, 
or locally. Probably it cannot succeed 
unless all three aspects have attention. 
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Nationally the general philosophy of the 
matter may be discussed and educational 
steps taken. In each state certain legis- 
lative work may be promoted providing 
the desired legal foundation. Locally, in 
each county, legal aid organizations may 
and should be established. If they al- 
ready exist, they need encouragement. 
Since the county and not the city is the 
legal unit of our judicial structure, it is 
desirable to see to it that, as soon as con- 
veniently may be, every county in the 
United States should have some form of 
legal aid organization. The bar, it seems, 
has the primary responsibility for leader- 


ship in such an endeavor.** But the need 
will not be known unless social workers 
assume the initiative and show how far 
the problem is still unsolved. The return 
to the professional social worker himself 
for this effort should be increased pres- 
tige and a readier access to such legal 
assistance as he may require in his own 
daily life. 

ScHooL or LAw 
DuKE UNIVERSITY 


58 The general philosophy of legal aid work as a 
community function to which various groups make 
contributions is stated in the report of the Standing 
Committee on Legal Aid Work of the American 
Bar Association, 63 Reporis A.B.A. 273, 278 (1938). 





RESPONSIBILITY OF CHILDREN IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
OLD AGE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


LEGISLATION BEFORE 1936 


ALTON A. LINFORD 


NE of the liveliest and most per- 
sistent questions concerning old 
age assistance in Massachusetts 

centers about the matter of the degree of 
legal responsibility for support of their 
aged parents that should be assigned by 
law to the children of applicants and re- 
cipients of old age assistance. Since 1930, 
when the Commonwealth enacted its first 
old age assistance law, children of its 
beneficiaries have been required to con- 
tribute toward the support of their aged 
dependent parents. Through these four- 
teen years there has been considerable 
variation in the extent of legal liability 
of children as expressed in the statutes. 
Moreover, a clearly growing and insistent 
demand is discernible in this state to have 
this liability relaxed if not completely 
abolished. 

Over the years the responsibility of 
children in old age assistance has been 
a subject of controversy about which ad- 
ministrators have complained in their an- 
nual reports; it has been the object of 
study by five special legislative commis- 
sions;' it was the subject of perennial 

™ Massachusetts, Report of the Special Commission 
Established To Siudy and Revise the Laws Relating to 
Public Welfare (House No. 1551 [January, 1936]); 
Report of the Special Commission on Taxation and 
Public Expenditures, Part II: Public Welfare, with 
Recommendations for an Emergency Relief Tax 
(House No. 1702 [January 24, 1938]); Report of the 
Special Recess Commission Established for a Study 
and Investigation Relative to the Liberalization and 
Administration of the Old Age Assistance Law, So 
Called, and Related Matters (Senate No. 600 [De- 
cember 31, 1940]); Special Report of the Commission- 
er of Public Welfare in Regard to an Investigation and 


Study of the Administration of the Old Age Assistance 
Law and of the Benefits Received by Recipients of 


amendments filed in each session of the 
General Court:? it has been a storm cen- 
ter of debate in the two houses of the 
legislature in all sessions since 1935; and 
almost no session has passed since 1935 
without some change having been made 
in this phase of the old age assistance law. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF RELATIVES UNDER 
THE MASSACHUSETTS POOR LAW 


The laws of the Commonwealth have 
since 1692 provided that the responsi- 
bility for the support of indigent persons 
should rest first upon certain named rela- 
tives of the dependent persons. Only 
those poor persons without relatives able 
to provide for them fully were considered 
eligible for aid from the cities and towns 
under the Poor Law. Relatives consti- 
tuted a resource that was to be exhausted 
before the public treasury was to be 
tapped for the support of the indigent. 
This, of course, like the Poor Law itself, 
was borrowed directly from the English 
Poor Law of 1601. 

The year in which Plymouth and Mas- 
sachusetts Bay colonies were joined to 
form the province of Massachusetts Bay, 
1692, the General Court enacted a new 


Such Assistance (House No. 1475 [December, 
1942]). Strictly speaking, this last report was not a 
legislative commission report, though the General 
Court did order the commissioner of public wel- 
fare to make the study for legislative purposes (see 
Acts and Resolves, 1941, chap. 729, sec. 16; Report 
of the Recess Commission on Old Age Assistance 
and Public Welfare [House No. 1650 (1944]). 


2In Massachusetts the state legislature is called 
the “General Court.” 
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Poor Law? which included for the first 
time specific reference to responsibility 
of relatives. This act charged the towns 
with the support of such of their inhabi- 
tants who “through sickness, lameness, 
or otherwise . . . . come to stand in need 
of relief ....unless relations of such 
poor impotent person, in the line or de- 
gree of father or grandfather, mother or 
grandmother, children or grandchildren, 
be of sufficient ability.” Such relatives of 
a poor person, found to be “of sufficient 
ability,’ were required to “relieve such 
poor person in such manner as the justices 
of the peace in that county where such 
sufficient shall dwell shall assess, on pain 
that everyone failing therein shall forfeit 
twenty shillings for every month’s neg- 
lect.” Though grandparents and grand- 
children were relieved of this legal re- 
sponsibility in 1936,4 this feature of the 
Massachusetts Poor Law otherwise re- 
mains essentially unchanged.5 

With this long history of experience 
with responsibility of relatives in con- 
nection with the Poor Law, it is perhaps 
not surprising to find that Massachusetts 
carried over the concept and tradition 
into the old age assistance program when 
it was enacted in 1930.° It is true that the 

3 Acts and Resolves of the Province of Massachu- 
selis Bay, 1692-93, chap. 28, sec. 9. Between 1692 
and 1936 there were no changes in the relatives 
named as responsible for their indigent kin: “father 


and grandfather, mother and grandmother, grand- 
parents and grandchildren.” 


4 Acts and Resolves, 1936, chap. 108. 


5 General Laws of Massachusetts (Tercentenary 
ed., 1932), as amended, chap. 117, sec. 6. This sec- 
tion reads: “The kindred of such poor persons, in the 
line or degree of father, mother and children, by con- 
sanguinity, living in the commonwealth, and of 
sufficient ability, shall be bound to support such poor 
persons in proportion to their respective ability.” 


6 Acts and Resolves, 1930, chap. 402. The very 
first general old age pension bill filed in the Massa- 
chusetts General Court would have excluded those 
persons otherwise eligible whose children or spouses 
were able to support them (see House No. 1023 


[1903]). 


LINFORD 


Commonwealth obviously intended to 
provide a preferred kind of treatment for 
its aged needy citizens, but the new pro- 
gram of “adequate assistance to the 
aged,”’ nevertheless, retained two of the 
oldest and most distinguishing hallmarks 
of the old Poor Law: responsibility of 
children and settlement. Both of these 
features remained essential parts of the 
Massachusetts old age assistance pro- 
gram in 1944. 


SUPPORT OF DESTITUTE PARENTS 
ACT OF 1915 


As a matter of fact, the Common- 
wealth went so far in the year 1915 as to 
try to eliminate the need for old age as- 
sistance or old age pensions by strength- 
ening the legal liability of children to 
support their “destitute parents.” In 
that year failure by children to support 
their destitute parents was made a crimi- 
nal offense, punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment.’ 

The Support of Destitute Parents Law 
probably resulted from the findings of 
the Commission on Old Age Pensions, 
Annuities, and Insurance, which studied 
the question of old age pensions between 
1907 and 1910. Reporting to the General 
Court in January, 1910, after two years’ 
study, some interesting figures were pre- 
sented on the support by children of their 
aged dependent parents.® In a special 
study of 9,597 aged persons in public 
almshouses, private benevolent homes, 
and supported by public and private out- 
door relief, the commission discovered 
that 42.2 per cent of those in institutions 
had adult children living at the time of 
entrance into the institution and that 
60.3 per cent of those on outdoor relief 


7 Acts of 1915, chap. 163. 


8 Massachusetts, Report of the Commission on 
Old Age Pensions, Annuities and Insurance (House 
No. 1400 [January, 1910]), esp. pp. 53 and 61. 
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had adult children living at the time the 
study was made. The commission further 
reported that an average of 22.9 per cent 
of these groups of aged dependent per- 
sons had adult children or other near- 
relatives who were able to aid them. For 
the respective groups the percentages 
having children or other near-relatives 
able to support them were, in descending 
order: private outdoor relief, 57.5; pub- 
lic outdoor relief, 46.4; private benev- 
olent homes, 13.2; and public alms- 
houses, 7.7. Clearly here was a source 
of support for aged dependent persons 
that was not being exploited to the full, 
and steps were taken to compel children 
to support their destitute parents more 
adequately. This, it was reasoned, not 
only would save funds now being ex- 
pended upon support of the currently de- 
pendent aged but would go far to curb 
the constantly growing demands for pub- 
lic old age pensions. 

Filed by Representative Shirley P. 
Graves upon petition of Abraham Gug- 
genheim on January 11, 1915, the Sup- 
port of Destitute Parents Bill became 
law on April 12, 1915, after having moved 
through both houses without discussion 
or amendment from the floor.® Since this 
law remains on the statute-books today 
precisely in the form’ in which it was 


9 Filed as House No. 354 (1915), the House Com- 
mittee on Social Welfare amended it somewhat, 
chiefly by limiting liability to children whose parent 
or parents are poor without fault of his (or their) 
own, and whose parent or parents did not fail to give 
them reasonable support when they were dependent 
minors, and reported it out as House No. 1913. The 
bill was enacted without further change as chap. 163 
of the cAts and Resolves of 1915. In the General Laws 
of Massachusetts this measure is chap. 273, secs. 
20-22. 


10Tn 1931, minor changes in terminology were 
made to bring the statute into conformance with 
current usage; e.g., the reference to the “overseers 
of the poor’ was changed to “boards of public 
welfare” (see Acts and Resolves, 1931, chap. 394, 
sec. 137). 


enacted, and since it is being used more 
today than ever before as the basis for 
prosecution of children who refuse to 
support their parents who are applicants 
for or beneficiaries of old age assistance, 
the first section is presented here: 


SEcTION 1. Any person, above the age of 21 
years, who, being possessed of sufficient means, 
unreasonably neglects or refuses to provide for 
the support and maintenance of his parent, 
whether father or mother, residing in the com- 
monwealth, when such parent through mis- 
fortune and without fault of his own is destitute 
of means of sustenance and unable by reason of 
old age, infirmity or illness to support and main- 
tain himself or herself, shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding two hundred dollars or by 
imprisonment for not more than one year, or 
both such fine and imprisonment. No such neg- 
lect or refusal shall be deemed unreasonable as 
to a child who shall not during his or her minori- 
ty have been reasonably supported by such 
parent, if charged with the duty so to do, nor 
as to any child who, being one of two or more 
children, has made proper and reasonable con- 
tribution toward the support of such destitute 
parent. 


Complaints under this act may be 
made by “any such parent, by any child 
of such parent, by the overseers of the 
poor of the city or town in which such 
parent has a settlement, or by any other 
public relief officer.” Jurisdiction for the 
proceedings under this act rest with the 
superior and district courts situated in 
that community where the parent re- 
sides. These courts are authorized to col- 
lect support money from children of des- 
titute parents in the same way that they 
obtain support funds for wives and chil- 
dren deserted or neglected by their hus- 
bands and fathers.” 

Two years after the enactment of the 
Support of Destitute Parents Law, three 
members of another special commission 


1 Acts and Resolves, 1915, chap. 163, sec. 3; 
General Laws of Massachusetts, chap., 273, sec. 22. 
This law will be cited as the “Support of Destitute 
Parents Act.” 
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in reporting to the General Court on the 
subject of “Social Insurance,” predicted 
its failure in preventing the need for a 
general old age pension system: 


There is a belief that the recent law passed in 
Massachusetts compelling children to support 
their destitute parents will, in large measure, re- 
duce the need of old-age pensions. We do not 
agree with this idea, for we know that very few 
parents would desire to bring their children into 
court, knowing well that it would result in un- 
pleasant relations with them. There are those 
who are unmarried or who have no children, or 
whose children are not residents of the State, 
and, therefore, beyond the jurisdiction of our 
courts.’ 


This minority group of the Special 
Commission on Social Insurance also re- 
pudiated the contention of those who 
held that relieving children of their legal 
responsibility to support their parents 
would undermine family ties and lead to 
the ultimate deterioration of the family: 


We dislike the condemning suggestion con- 
tained in this law's that our people must be 
forced to do that which they would willingly do 
if they at all times had the means. We cannot 
consider the assumption that such a law will ever 
have the decent purpose that permits it to take 
the place of old-age pensions; and we further 
claim that every worthy man and woman, citi- 
zens of the Commonwealth, are entitled to the 
independent protection of a pension, so that 
they shall not be under obligations or become 
burdens to relatives and friends. Whatever are 
the merits of such a law we are unwilling to allow 
our people to be stigmatized by it as lacking 
love and respect for their parents. We entirely 
disapprove the assumption that the enactment 
of a non-contributory old-age pension law will 


12 Report of the Special Commission on. Social 
Insurance (House No. 1850 [February 1917]), p. 74. 
This nine-member commission included health in- 
surance, unemployment insurance, and old age pen- 
sions in its study and organized itself into three sub- 
committees to study these three fields. A leading 
member of the subcommittee on old age pensions, 
Mr. Wendell P. Thoré, was the foremost and inde- 
fatigable champion of old age pensions in Massa- 
chusetts from 1915 until his death in 1941. 


3 T.e., the Support of Destitute Parents Act. 
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lessen filial obligations, will lessen love for and 
protection of parents by their children. For we 
know that a pensions income for the aged, how- 
ever small, would make both parents and chil- 
dren happier and keep them together. 

The saddest happening in the lives of sons 
and daughters is when they find themselves un- 
able to protect their fathers and mothers be- 
cause of the expense of their own immediate 
families—the expenses of unemployment, sick- 
ness, and other exigencies which continually 
press upon them. It has been proved in coun- 
tries where non-contributory old-age pensions 
are granted the aged parents that it has not les- 
sened filial obligations,—respect for parents,— 
but, on the contrary, has made family ties 
stronger and happier." 


An earlier commission reporting in 1910 
had stated the contrary view—that a 
“non-contributory pension system would 
take away, in part, the filial obligation 
for the support of aged parents, which is 
a main bond of family solidarity. It would 
strike at one of the forces that have cre- 
ated the self-supporting, self-respecting 
American family.’ 

In his address to the General Court on 
January 4, 1917, in which Governor 
Samuel W. McCall urged members of the 
legislature to enact a noncontributory 
old age pension law, he also discussed 
the important question of the effect that 
such a law would have on the filial re- 
sponsibility of children to support their 
parents. Observing that old age pen- 
sions were often opposed on the grounds 
that they would “weaken the sense of 
obligation which children are under to 
support their aged parents, and would 
tend to impair family solidarity,” while 
others took the view that responsibility of 
children was “antiquated and atavistic,” 
Governor McCall rejected both of these 


™4 Massachusetts, Report of the Special Com- 
mission on Social Insurance (House No. 1850 
[February, 1917]), p. 75. 

*s Massachusetts, Report of the Commission on 
Old Age Pensions, Annuities and Insurance (House 
No. 1400 [January, r910]), p. 301. 
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extreme views and urged a more moder- 
ate view which accepted old age pen- 
sions while maintaining the responsi- 
bility of children.” 

The argument regarding the solidarity 
of the family has served equally well 
those who disliked the idea of any sys- 
tem of old age assistance or old age pen- 
sions and those who, while accepting the 
old age assistance system, have insisted 
that children be required by law to sup- 
port their parents to the greatest extent 
possible. However, a stronger and more 
compelling reason for retaining the re- 


The following statement from his address 
expresses Governor McCall’s position on this 
point: “I think the most of us would agree that when 
a father and mother have, with much privation and 
sacrifice, brought up and educated a family of chil- 
dren, it would be a reflection upon our human na- 
ture to say that a most serious obligation did not 
exist on the part of the grown-up children to care for 
their parents in their declining years. The family 
relation reaches into the past as well as the future, 
and the care with which a mother has watched over 
her child and has nursed him through his sicknesses 
will be requited by the child when he reaches man’s 
estate, and it will be his proudest desire to care for 
her tenderly in her old age and not selfishly abandon 
her to the care of the State. Children who would 
fail to recognize such an obligation would prove that 
they were not worth the bringing up, and for States 
to act upon the principle of its nonexistence would 
show a decay in the moral fibre of the race. The 
word of nature as spoken in literature and history 
will need to be reversed when the “thankless child” 
can be regarded with toleration. The laws of Massa- 
chusetts proceed on a different theory, and recog- 
nize the duty of children who are able to do so to 
support their dependent parents. 

“But with regard to the old-age pension, very 
many of the recipients of it have no children at all. 
The children of many others are not upon a self- 
supporting basis. One of the advantages of the pen- 
sion would be that it would enable the parents in 
many cases to live with their children and keep 
families unbroken. Thus family solidarity would not 
be impaired but preserved; and. in cases where the 
pensioner had no children, the amount of his pen- 
sion, added to the resources of a relative or neigh- 
bor, would help support the expense of a household, 
and enable him, without a sacrifice of his independ- 
ence, to have the advantage of a home” (Address of 
His Excellency Samuel W. McCall to the Two 
Branches of the Legislature of Massachusetts, Janu- 
ary 4, 1917 [Senate No. 1], pp. 9-11). 


sponsibility of children in connection 
with old age assistance was the economic 
one: it would reduce the costs of such an 
assistance program. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
PENSIONS, 1925 


The Commission on Pensions which re- 
ported to the General Court in Novem- 
ber, 1925,'7 calculated that the old age 
assistance scheme which they recom- 
mended would cost about twice as much 
if children were not required to support 
their aged dependent parents. It was esti- 
mated that about eighteen thousand 
aged persons would qualify for the pen- 
sions under their bill and that it would 
cost about $5,500,000; whereas, if their 
recommended provision requiring chil- 
dren to support were not included, the 
estimated number of recipients would be 
increased to thirty-four thousand and the 
annual cost to $10,60c,000. 

The Commission on Pensions made a 
special study of 7,806 nonrelief persons 
aged sixty-five years or over with less 
than $5,000 in property and less than 
$1,000 annual income and reported that 
5,050 of these aged persons, or 64.7 per 
cent of those studied, had one or more 
adult children able to give full support, 
and 532 additional ones, or 6.9 per cent, 
could get partial support from their chil- 
dren. Of 7,743 nonrelief persons aged 
sixty-five or over with less than $5,000 
in property and less than $1,000 annual 
income, 4,241, or 54.8 per cent, reported 
that they were then partially or fully 
supported by their children. Seventy-six 
per cent of this group or 5,993 aged per- 
sons had one or more living children over 


17 Massachusetts, Report on Old-Age Pensions by 
the Commission on Pensions (Senate No. 5 [Novem- 
ber, 1925]), pp. 15-16. 


8 Ibid., p. 73. 
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eighteen years of age. The total number 
of children represented in the group was 
20,900, or about 260 living children to 
every 100 aged persons. The commission 
believed that the group studied was a 
representative one and so concluded that 
approximately 70 per cent of the aged 
persons in Massachusetts not on relief 
with incomes under $1,000 had children 
able to support them in whole or in part. 

The mild comment of the commission, 
after setting forth the foregoing findings, 
was that “a clause in an old-age pension 
law rendering ineligible to pensions per- 
sons with children able to support them 
would materially reduce the cost of an 
old-age pension system.” In view of these 
findings and conclusions, it is not surpris- 
ing that the bills recommended by both 
the majority and the minority provided 
for the exclusion of persons whose chil- 
dren could support them. The majority 
bill provided that “old age assistance 
may be granted only to an applicant 
who . .. . has no child or other person re- 
sponsible under the law of this common- 
wealth and found by the board or by the 
director able to support him.’ The lan- 
guage contained in the bill filed by the 
minority members of the commission was 
even stronger: “The board shall also in- 
quire into the resources of the aged citi- 
zen and of his family and the ability of 
children and relatives to contribute to 
his support, and shall take all lawful 
means to compel persons to give support 
to the aged citizen who are bound to do 
so and enforce any other legal rights for 
his support.””?° 

However, the minority report of the 
Commission on Pensions anticipated 
some of the administrative difficulties 
which would be encountered in adminis- 
tering “children’s responsibility” in con- 


19 Ibid., p. 19, S€C. Z; Pp. 34, SEC. 2. 
20 Tbid., p. 28. 
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nection with an old age pension or as- 
sistance system: 

In many cases, of course, children who now 
support their parents would continue to do so, 
even if a pension law were in force. In other 
cases, undoubtedly, children would withhold 
their support and understate their means so as 
to transfer the burden of supporting their par- 
ents to the State. This kind of problem is bound 
to create friction and to put difficulties in the 
way of even the most efficient administrative 
officials, as well as to introduce an element of 
uncertainty into the estimates of probable cost.?" 


Neither of these bills was passed, but 
their unanimity on the matter of exclud- 
ing from old age assistance all persons 
having children able to support them 
was indicative of the attitude of the 
Massachusetts lawmakers who, within 
four years, were to enact an old age as- 
sistance law. 

Between the years 1926, when the 
General Court considered the old age as- 
sistance bills recommended by the Com- 
mission on Pensions, and 1930, when an 
old age assistance bill was finally enacted, 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles and Mr. 
Wendell Phillips Thoré continued to file 
their bills each year and to press for their 
acceptance.” It has already been ob- 
served that Thoré, as early as 1917,?3 was 
opposed to requiring children to support 
their parents in connection with an old 
age pension scheme, and in this he re- 
mained firm, fighting such provisions 
with vigor until his death in 1941.74 The 


3 [bid., p. 28. 


22 Thoré’s bills: House No. 964 (1926), Senate 
No. 272 (1926), House No. 615 (1927), House No. 
535 (1928), House No. 131 (1929), and House No. 104 
(1930); Eagles’ bills: House No. 871 (1926), House 
No. 614 (1927), House No. 408 (1928), House No. 
174 (1929), and House No. 103 (1930). 

23 “Report on Old Age Pensions,” in Report of 
the Special Commission on Social Insurance (House 
No. 1850 [February, 1917]) pp. 74-75. See above, 
p. 64. 

24 Speaking before a Conference of Labor Unions 
of Western Massachusetts on March 30, 1930 (at 
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bills he filed between 1926 and 1930 did 
not require children’s support. That the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles had no strong 
conviction on this point before 1926 
seems apparent since, in each of the 
years 1923, 1924, and 1925, the Eagles’ 
“old age pension” bills were simply du- 
plicates of Thoré’s in several particulars, 
including that of responsibility of chil- 
dren. This measure, which was also filed 
by the Eagles in each of the years 1927, 
1928, and 1929 included language which 
is almost precisely the same as that con- 
tained in the bill recommended by the 
majority of the Commission on Pensions 
in 1925: 

The aged person must have no child or any 
other person responsible for the support of the 
aged person under the laws of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts and adjudged by the 
assistance authorities fully able, financially to 
support the applicant.?5 


Thus it is seen that the proponents of re- 
sponsibility of children had, before 1930, 
won to their view the strongest and only 
organized group advocating special as- 
sistance to the aged. 


THE OLD AGE ASSISTANCE LAW 
OF 1930 


Of the four “old age bills” filed in the 
1930 legislative session, two definitely re- 
quired children’s support and two con- 


the time that old age pensions or assistance was 
being earnestly considered by the Massachusetts 
General Court), Mr. Thoré is reported to have said: 
“The ‘support your parents’ clause of the bill, which 
is also embodied in the Eagles’ bill, would bring 
forth endless trouble to all and is not known in 
pensions or in any system of pensions anywhere. In 
real pension laws for the aged, the pension comes 
by individual right, earned by the good woman of 
the home and by men and women after years of 
service in building our commonwealth’s prosperity. 
In many instances, children are not in the position 
to aid their parents” (Spring field Union, March 31, 
1930). 


25 Sec. 4 (c) in the 1929 version of the bill (House 
No. 174); in House No. 103 (1930) it is in sec. 7 (g). 


tained no such requirement. Note has 
already been taken of two, the Thoré 
bill (House 104) and the Eagles (House 
103), the former of which contained no 
such requirement and the latter contain- 
ing a rather strong statement excluding 
from benefits any person having a “child 
or other person responsible under the law 
of this commonwealth and found by the 
board or by the director able to support 
him.” A third bill (House 151), filed by 
Mr. Albert W. Bullock of Waltham, did 
not limit the responsibility to children of 
the aged person but placed it upon the 
much broader group coming under the 
heading of “‘relatives’’: 

In determining the need for such allowances, 
bureaus of old age assistance shall take into con- 
sideration the ability of relatives to support the 
aged person and shall use every means to com- 
pell support by such persons as are legally re- 
sponsible. .... 


The fourth bill was submitted by Mrs. 
Minnie R. Dwight of Holyoke, who, as 
a member of the Commission on Pen- 
sions in 1925, had signed the majority re- 
port and whose suggested bill contained 
such a strong statement regarding sup- 
port by children. In spite of these facts, 
Mrs. Dwight’s 1930 bill (House 814) con- 
tained no provision regarding support by 
children, specifying only that the “old 
age pension shall be granted only to an 
applicant who... . has no spouse able 
to support him.” 

The House Committee on Pensions 
(Albert W. Bullock, chairman), after 
studying all four of these bills, reported 
on March 20, 1930, an entirely new bill 
(House No. 1168) containing the follow- 
ing provision: 

In determining the need for financial assist- 
ance, said bureaus shall give consideration to 
the ability of parents, children and others to 
support such aged persons.”® 


26 House Journal, 1930, p. 560. 
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Accepting the report of the Committee 
on Pensions, the House referred the 
measure to the Committee on Ways and 
Means in order to discover suitable meas- 
ures for financing the proposed program. 
On May 2 the Committee on Ways and 
Means reported a revised bill,?” which it 
recommended that the House adopt. The 
Ways and Means bill contained a slight- 
ly different provision regarding the sup- 
port by children: 

In determining the need for financial assist- 
ance, said bureaus shall give consideration to 
the resources of the aged person and to the 
ability of kindred, children and others to sup- 
port such aged person. 


It is to be assumed that the committee, 
by substituting the word “kindred” for 
“parents” believed that it was broaden- 
ing the group of relatives whom it wished 
to hold responsible for the support of 
aged persons and thus further reduce the 
number of potential beneficiaries of the 
proposed law. 

As the measure proceeded slowly 
through the two houses, it was thorough- 
ly debated and amended in several par- 
ticulars. Only one amendment was pre- 
sented that pertained to the responsibili- 
ty of relatives clause, and it was adopted 
with little discussion. That amendment 
was presented by Representative John 
Halliwell of New Bedford on May 12, 
at the time the House was debating 
whether to accept the Committee on 
Ways and Means’ or the Committee on 
Pensions’ version of the bill.?* Mr. Halli- 
well’s amendment succeeded in remov- 
ing the single word “kindred” from the 
measure, thus, presumably, narrowing 
the scope of relatives who were to be 
called upon to support an aged person 


27 House No. 1337 (1930). 

28 House Journal, 1930, pp. 855, 858, 860, 981, 
1019; Senate Journal, 1930, pp. 683, 692-94, 760-61, 
773+ 
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in preference to granting him old age 
assistance. In this connection, however, 
it is to be observed that no attempt was 
made to remove the words ‘‘and others” 
from the clause, and so it is doubtful if 
the amendment succeeded in accomplish- 
ing anything of the sort. 

The Old Age Assistance Bill, then, as 
it was enacted and signed by Governor 
Frank Allen on May 28, 1930, contained 
the following provision regarding the re- 
sponsibility of children: 

In determining the need for financial assist- 
ance, said bureaus shall give consideration to the 
resources of the aged person and to the ability 


of children and others to support such aged 
person.?9 


ADMINISTRATION OF RESPONSIBILITY 
OF CHILDREN, 1931-39 


Two or three observations about this 
feature of the act of 1930 should be made 
at this point. First, it should be remem- 
bered that the so-called Support of Desti- 
tute Parents Law*° remained on the 
statute-books, apparently in full force; 
and so, irrespective of any provision of 
the new old age assistance law, sons and 
daughters “being possessed of sufficient 
means,” who were over twenty-one years 
of age, were obliged under threat of 
criminal penalty to support their “desti- 
tute” parents, regardless of whether the 
parent was an applicant for old age as- 
sistance or any other form of public aid. 
Second, there were two key phrases in 
the Support of Destitute Parents Law 
whose meaning remained obscure: “‘being 
possessed of sufficient means’ and “des- 
titute of means of sustenance.”’ What did 
it mean to be “destitute” and what ton- 
stituted “‘sufficient means’? In the fifteen 
years in which this statute had been on 


29 Acts and Resolves, 1930, chap. 402, sec. 2. 


3°General Laws of Massachusetts, chap. 273, 
SeCS. 20-22. 
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the books, neither the Supreme Court 
of the Commonwealth nor the attorney- 
general had ever clearly defined these 
terms.* Third, there was a certain 
amount of vagueness in the phraseology 
of the children’s support clause in the 
new old age assistance law. What, for 
instance, did it mean to “give considera- 
tion to the resources” in determining the 
need for financial assistance? Did it 
mean that anyone having children or 
others able to give some support should 
be denied old age assistance, or did it 
mean that old age assistance should be 
given only to the extent that an aged 
person’s needs could not be supplied by 
his children? What, if anything, did the 
law intend that the departments of pub- 
lic welfare should do to assist the aged 
person to obtain this aid from his children 
and other relatives? What was to be done 
when the children refused or failed to 
contribute what the department of pub- 
lic welfare considered them able to give? 
Should the department then provide for 
the whole of the aged person’s needs? 
The opening sentence of the Old Age 
Assistance Act—and this wording has re- 
mained unchanged throughout the four- 
teen years during which the law has been 
on the statute-books—would seem to in- 
dicate an affirmative answer to the last 
question. It read: “Adequate assistance 
to deserving citizens in need of relief and 
support... .shallbegranted..... ” Ob- 
viously, if an aged person were without 
resources of his own, adequate to sup- 
port him, and if his children, though able, 
refused to assist him, such a person 
would be “‘in need of relief and support.” 
Full and satisfactory answers to some 
of these questions cannot be found in the 
records, though there is some evidence 
3tNo cases arising from this law reached the 
supreme court, and the attorney-general had not 


been asked for an opinion regarding the meaning 
of these words. 


in the annual reports of the interpreta- 
tion of the law by the State Department 
of Public Welfare and of the policies 
adopted by the advisory board to the 
state department on February 20, 1931.” 
The first of these policies had to do with 
“adequate assistance,” that is, the man- 
ner in which the local public welfare de- 
partments were to calculate the amounts 
of the individual grants. The policy 
stated that they “may” use the budget- 
ary standards developed for the use of 
mother’s aid but that “‘each case must be 
decided on the basis of individual needs,” 
after determining the “actual expenses 
for food, rent, fuel, light, clothing, medi- 
cal aid and incidentals.” And then there 
follows this sentence: 

The total income which is or should bess 
available will include income from children and 
grandchildren, who are legally responsible for 
support; income which may come from other 


relatives, and income from such other sources as 
organizations, pensions and benefits. 


The policy is concluded with a statement 
to the effect that “the amount of assist- 
ance given should be thoroughly recon- 
sidered at least twice a year to determine 
whether any change in the amount is 
necessary.” 

What meaning is to be read from this 
policy in respect to responsibility of chil- 
dren in old age assistance? First, it is 
apparent that the State Department of 
Public Welfare either had*‘ no real au- 


32 Massachusetts, Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare for the Year Ending 
November 30, 1931, p. 18. (Hereafter this report will 
be cited as Annual Report.) 


33 Italics mine. 


34 Sec. 4 of the Old Age Assistance Act appears 
in one phrase to give authority to the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare to require compliance on the 
part of the local departments. It reads: ‘The de- 
partment [state] shall supervise the work done and 
measures taken by the boards of public welfare of 
the several towns in respect to persons aided and 
service given under this chapter; and for this pur- 
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thority or else failed to exercise that 
authority over the local departments in 
their administration of this measure. At 
most the state department was offering 
advice to the local departments, and a 
study of this “policy” shows that even 
the advice was both halting and confus- 
ing. A local board desiring help and ad- 
vice as to how best to interpret the re- 
sponsibility of relatives clause and how 
to apply it would have looked in vain to 
this policy. The questions of whether to 
give old age assistance to applicants 
whose children were able and willing to 
support them in part; what to do with 
regard to an applicant whose children 
were able but refused to give any support 
whatever; how most effectively to meas- 
ure ability of children to aid their par- 
ents; and how effectively to assure to the 
aged person a steady, uninterrupted, and 
adequate flow of income from children 
considered able to support—these, and 
other important questions that had to be 
faced by anyone administering this law, 
remained unanswered by the state de- 
partment’s policy. By suggesting in the 
policy that grandchildren were among 
those “legally responsible for support,” 
the state department was stretching the 
terms of the law to an unwarranted de- 
gree, since the old age assistance law 
specified only “children and others.” 
Perhaps the department intended to con- 
vey its belief that the words “and 
others” referred specifically to grand- 
children. Or, what is more likely, the 
superintendent of old age assistance and 
his staff were undertaking to apply to 


pose may make such rules relative to notice and re- 
imbursement and such other rules relating to the 
administration of this chapter, as it deems neces- 
BOTY. .ni- « ” Evidently the department interpreted 
its power too narrowly to permit a stronger policy, 
or else it was desirous of exercising its authority 
softly in order not to offend the local authorities. 


old age assistance cases the Poor Law 
provision regarding responsibility of rela- 
tives where, it will be recalled, grand- 
children were listed among those held re- 
sponsible for the support of kin before 
public resources could be called upon for 
support.% 

It seems safe to conclude from an 
examination of the law and the policy 
formulated by the State Department of 
Public Welfare, that each of the three 
hundred and fifty-odd local public wel- 
fare departments were left to their own 
devices as to how to administer the law 
in so far as it related to support by chil- 
dren and others. 


Some further light is thrown upon the J 


interpretation and administration of this 
feature of the law by the following state- 
ment by Superintendent of Old Age As- 
sistance Francis G. Bardwell** at the end 
of one year’s experience administering 
the new program: 


Much has been done by local boards and by 
the state visitors in the matter of requiring as- 
sistance from children and grandchildren. Some 
children have felt that the passage of the law 
under which the state contributes relieved them 
of all obligation. Many others who have always 
supported aged parents would be willing to con- 
tinue had they not either lost their positions or 
had pay reductions of such an amount as to 
make any attempt to assist their parents im- 
possible. The child or grandchild who is finan- 


38 Though the record is not clear on this point, 
the latter supposition is supported by the assistant 
superintendent of old age assistance (1931-39) who 
in conference with the writer on July 25, 1944, said: 
“We took it [responsibility of grandchildren] from 
the Poor Law. We applied everything in chapter 117 
[poor law] to old age assistance until the court said 
we couldn’t.” 


36 Francis G. Bardwell was the first superintend- 
ent, and he administered the program until he was 
retired in 1939. Prior to his appointment as super- 
intendent of the Bureau of Old Age Assistance in 
1930, Mr. Bardwell had served for years as the State 
Department of Public Welfare’s representative who 
visited and inspected the local almshouses where so 
many of the aged were housed before 1931. 
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cially able to assist must be made to do so, and 
many an investigation of an aged person’s eligi- 
bility has been seriously delayed because of the 
refusal of children to cooperate. The law defi- 
nitely states that the assistance is for aged de- 
serving citizens in need of support. The legal and 
moral obligation for such support lies first with 


’ children and grandchildren and if they are finan- 


cially able to support the need of public as- 
sistance is not proven. Many of the local bu- 
reaus are making thorough investigations of 
this matter, but in so many cases the [state] 
Department finds it necessary to interview 
children and children’s employers.37 


Several things are clarified by this 
statement: First, that grandchildren were 
being held equally responsible with chil- 
dren for the support of their aged grand- 
parents who applied for old age assist- 
ance. Second, that the state and local 
departments were pursuing a rather vig- 
orous policy of investigating the financial 
ability of children and grandchildren, 
going so far as to interview their em- 
ployers. Third, that some persons who 
had been willing to support an aged 
parent or grandparent when no other 
means of support was available were 
hopeful of being relieved of that re- 
sponsibility now that the state had pro- 
vided what they considered to be an- 
other means. Fourth, that success of the 
state and local welfare departments in 
securing support from children and 
grandchildren was rendered difficult by 
the steady worsening of the depression 
with its consequent widespread unem- 
ployment and loss of capital and sav- 
ings. Finally, it appears that it was the 
practice of the department simply to de- 
clare ineligible any aged applicant whom 
the department considered had children 
or grandchildren able to support him in 
full or to deduct from the monthly 
budgeted needs whatever amount chil- 
dren were considered able to contribute 


37 Annual Report, 1932, pp. 21-22. 


in partial support. The department took 
no responsibility to see that the relatives 
provided the support or to grant old age 
assistance when such support was re- 
fused.3* 

A year later Mr. Bardwell reported 
that state and local bureaus of old age 
assistance continued “‘to insist that chil- 
dren who are financially able shall as- 
sume their responsibilities.”*® That the 
task of administering this part of the pro- 
gram was not simple might be drawn 
from Mr. Bardwell’s further remark that 
“doubtless this will always be a prob- 
lem.” Lest anyone, however, be led to 
suppose that the departments were ready 
to relax in their diligence in administer- 
ing this law, he states: ‘“Those in charge 
of the administration of this law propose 
to require full or partial support on the 
part of all children financially able to do 
so.” There is a final note of satisfaction 
in the fact that “in those cases in the 
past which have reached the court, the 
contention of the local bureaus that the 
children are able to support has usually 
been upheld and in some cases the allot- 
ment required by the bureau has been 
materially increased by the court.” The 
report stated that “the financial ability 


38 This policy was followed until 1943, when 
amendments to the Old Age Assistance Act re- 
quired a mandatory state budget, giving of full 
aid by the local welfare departments until “the 
resource [children’s contribution]... .is actually 
available to the aged person” and requiring the 
welfare departments to prosecute children who re- 
fuse or neglect to support when they are considered 
able. The same official quoted earlier (see above, 
n. 35) told the writer that “until September, 1943, 
it was our practice to reject applications from per- 
sons whose children were able to support them in 
full, and to deduct from the monthly grants of all 
others any part that we considered responsible 
relatives able to contribute. We made no effort to 
prosecute children who refused to contribute, or 
otherwise to insure that income was available to 
the aged person. That was left to the aged person 
himself.” 


39 Annual Report, 1933, Pp. 15. 
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of the child or children has always been 
carefully investigated before any final 
action has been taken.”’ 

It can be concluded from this report 
that the superintendent of the Bureau of 
Old Age Assistance, at least, was satis- 
fied with the law and considered it just 
and equitable, that it required no legis- 
lative changes, and that he considered it 
possible to enforce its administration 
throughout the state. The reference to 
determination of those in charge of the 
administration of the law “to require full 
or partial support on the part of all chil- 
dren financially able to do so” and the ref- 
erence to the fact that cases were reaching 
the courts suggest the possibility that 
some of the local authorities or perhaps 
the aged themselves were taking steps 
to compel reluctant relatives to make 
contributions which otherwise presum- 
ably would not have been forthcoming. 
The reference to partial support would 
seem to confirm the conclusion that the 
local departments’ practice was to admit 
persons to old age assistance who were 
partially dependent upon relatives.“ 

In reporting his third year of adminis- 
tration of this law, Mr. Bardwell re- 
iterated that “the obligation of children 
to support or assist if financially able is 
invariably emphasized both by local and 
state bureaus.” The report makes no 
statement as to the means by which the 
state and local bureaus measured the 
ability of children to support their par- 
ents, but there is a broad suggestion that 
difficulty was being experienced in find- 
ing a satisfactory yardstick.“ ‘There 


4° See above, n. 38. 


4*Inquiry at the State Department of Public 
Welfare revealed that the department had no 
uniform measure and that it remained a matter 
of personal judgment on the part of the local and 
state visitors subject to the review of the head so- 
cial worker and the appeal board in cases appealed. 
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seems to be,” says Mr. Bardwell, “a 
diversity of opinion on the part of many 
children and the administrative authori- 
ties. Just what constitutes financial abili- 
ty is the question.” His philosophy about 


responsibility of children and some of the . 


practices which had developed in ad- 
ministering it, are revealed in this further 
quotation from his annual report: 


A complete investigation of the children’s 
earnings and dependents is always made and if 
assistance seems within the ability of the child 
a reasonable sum is asked—a reasonable sum 
which will not place an obligation detrimental to 
the family of the son or daughter. In most cases 
which have been taken to court, the court 
allotment has been in excess of the amount 
asked for by the authorities. In large families it 
has been found that one or two have willingly 
contributed. These are not always the ones 
whose financial condition warrants large con- 
tributions, while those better able refuse and 
show little or no interest in the welfare of the 
parents. Nor is the solution of the problem the 
statement of a son or daughter, “I will give my 
father or mother a home.” It is the intent of this 
law that the aged person shall in so far as pos- 
sible be happily placed; therefore, if the aged 
parent prefers to seek a more congenial home, it 
is unfair to force him or her to reside in an un- 
happy environment. This may seem a matter of 
sentiment. It is not. It is a matter of comfort 
and happiness. In refusing their obligation to 
help, children must consider the fact that in 
their refusal they are shirking a just responsi- 
bility and throwing the support of an aged 
parent upon the community, that is, the tax- 
payer.? 


No further mention of children’s con- 
tributions is found in the annual reports. 
In 1935 the State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare revised its “policy” by sug- 
gesting that, in determining the responsi- 
bility of children to support, considera- 
tion should be given to income and to the 
number of dependents of the children: 


The total income which is or should he avail- 
able will include income from children and from 


4 Annual Report, 1934, p. 19. 
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other sources as organizations, pensions and 
benefits. In considering. the contribution which 
is or should be available from children, due re- 
gard should be given to the income and depen- 
dents of such children. .... 43 


In the following year, when the policies 
were revised again, all mention of contri- 
butions from children was eliminated. 
There was no explanation given for this 
change, and it is not apparent that it 
effected any changes in the practices or 
manner of administering this feature of 
the law. 

By way of summary it may be said 
that the first old age assistance law in 
Massachusetts required the public wel- 
fare departments to “give considera- 
tion” to the ability of “children and 
others” to support applicants for assist- 
ance. The departments “considered” 
these resources by simply refusing aid to 
any applicants who had children or 
grandchildren able to support them in 
full and by deducting from all monthly 
grants the amounts that the depart- 
ment’s calculations indicated children and 
grandchildren were able to give in par- 
tial support of their aged parents and 
grandparents. The State Department of 
Public Welfare undertook little authori- 


ty or leadership in respect to the enforce- 


ment through local departments of uni- 
form standards of assistance or uniform 
practices in the administration of the 
responsibility of children. The State De- 


43 Massachusetts, Department of Public Wel- 
fare, The Old Age Assistance Law, Policies Govern- 
ing the Administration of the Old Age Assistance Law, 
Rules and Regulations Relative to Notice and Reim- 
bursement by the Commonwealth, 1935, Pp. 5- 


44 Ibid., 1936. It is possible that, like certain 
members of the General Court, the department 
might have thought for a time that responsibility 
of children was removed from the old age assistance 
law by chap. 426 of the Acts of 1936. Responsibility 
of children did not appear again in the rules and 
policies until 1943. 


partment of Public Welfare accepted the 
philosophy underlying responsibility of 
children but made no recommendations 
regarding modification or clarification of 
the law and even took the extreme view 
that the more inclusive provision of the 
poor law should be applied to the re- 
sponsibility of children in old age as- 
sistance. Finally, though there is evi- 
dence in the annual reports that the 
State Department of Public Welfare en- 
deavored to take into consideration the 
feelings and wishes of the aged person, 
the administration of this feature of the 
law was left largely to the discretion of 
the individual visitors who lacked the 
help of a uniform measuring stick or any 
written direction to assist them in de- 
termining which children had sufficient 
ability and the extent of that ability. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF CHILDREN BEFORE 
THE MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL 
COURT, 1931-36 


Though the State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare appeared to be satisfied with 
the law so far as it pertained to re- 
sponsibility of children, there was a grow- 
ing number of the members of the state 
legislature who were not only dissatisfied 
with it but undertook promptly to try 
to change it. Many of the bills filed by 
this group were designed to eliminate re- 
sponsibility of children altogether from 
the law, while others aimed to modify 
the responsibility in varying degrees. In 
1936 the General Court appeared to have 
abolished responsibility of children in old 
age assistance and tried further to elimi- 
nate it in 1937, but the practice and the 
philosophy underlying it were too deep- 
ly ingrained. In 1941 and 1943, after ex- 
tensive legislative and departmental 
study, the General Court sought to re- 











solve the matter by writing into the law 
a specific measurement to be used for the 
uniform determination of responsibility 
of children in old age assistance. That 
this device has not proved satisfactory, 
in spite of the exorbitant. amount of 
time given to its drafting and adminis- 
tration by both the General Court and 
the departments of public welfare, is evi- 
denced by the fact that another legisla- 
tive commission has continued to study 
the matter throughout the summer of 
1944 and that the subject is more hotly 
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discussed today than ever before. The 
coming session of the General Court 
promises to be inundated with a flood of 
bills further modifying the law, and re- 
sponsibility of children in old age assist- 
ance will undoubtedly be a major prob- 
lem before the General Court in 1945. 
It is proposed to present in a later article 
the legislative consideration given this 
subject in Massachusetts during the 
thirteen years the law has been in effect. 


Smumons COLLEGE SCHOOL OF 
SoctaL Work 





[Editorial note.—This article is first of a series of three by Mr. Linford dealing with the legis- 
lation and administrative policies with regard to the responsibility of children in the old age as- 


sistance program of Massachusetts.] 
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BRITISH PLANS FOR SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


MARY E. MURPHY 


British system of social in- 

surance has developed steadily 

in scope and thoroughness in the 

last fifty years, reaching a scale not sur- 

passed and hardly rivaled by any other 
country in the world. 

Major changes of the system have in- 
cluded the introduction of workmen’s 
compensation in 1897; the application 
of unemployment insurance in a few in- 
dustries in 1912 and generally eight years 
later; and the adoption of ‘old age pen- 
sions in 1908 and of contributory pen- 
sions for the aged, widows, and orphans 
in 1925. A corresponding growth took 
place in medical treatment for special 
disabilities, children’s welfare services, 
and voluntary provision for death and 
other contingencies through industrial 
life insurance companies, friendly so- 
cieties, and trade-unions. The adminis- 
tration of these. services, in most in- 
stances, was borne by the elected local 
government authorities under the gen- 
eral supervision of the central govern- 
ment departments. In the case of the 
state as administrator, as for insurance 
plans, the ministry concerned usually 
appointed local committees to advise it 
on local issues. Public funds were drawn 
partly from national and partly from 
local taxation, with the latter, called 
“rates,” levied by local authorities on 
immovable property. 

Examples of social insurance and as- 
sistance benefits at the inception of war 
and in May, 1941, January, 1942, and 
March, 1944, are shown in Table 1. 

British social insurance possessed 
serious weaknesses because of the com- 
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plexity of organizations providing the 
services, with consequent expense, in- 
efficiency, and duplication of their ef- 
forts and limitation of medical services 
provided. The government, therefore, 
decided to subject the national scheme 
of social insurance and allied services, in- 
cluding workmen’s compensation, to 
intensive study by an interdepartmental 
committee under the chairmanship of 
Sir William Beveridge. 

The Beveridge Report, emanating 
from this study, far from being a radical 
revision of social services which some 
Americans have taken it to be, is merely 
the logical completion of the system al- 
ready in operation.t Yet it remains a 
government document in the grand 
manner, at once analytical and humane, 
arid placing, wherever possible, a premi- 
um upon work. It incorporates three bas- 
ic principles which merit consideration 
by other countries: (1) although pro- 
posals for the future should utilize the 
experience of the past, they should not 
be restricted by sectional interests; (2) 
the organization of social insurance 
should be treated as one part only of a 
comprehensive policy of social progress; 
and (3) social security must be achieved 
by joint co-operation of the state and the 
individual, although, in establishing a 
national minimum, the former should 
encourage voluntary action by the latter 
to provide more than that minimum for 
himself and his family. 

Proposals offered by the Beveridge 
Report involve many important changes 


t Social Insurance and Allied Services (Cmd. 
6404). 
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TABLE 1 
September, May, 10941 January, 1942 March, 1944 
1930 - ? ’ , 
National Health Insurance* 
Man 155. for first | Unchanged Plus 3s..in each} Unchanged 
26 weeks case, from 
Jan., 1942 
Unmarried woman or | 12s. for first | Unchanged Jan., 1942 | Unchanged 
widow 26 weeks 
Married woman 10s. for first | Unchanged Jan., 1942 | Unchanged 
26 weeks 
Disablement benefit:t 
Man 75. 6d. Unchanged Plus 3s. in each}. Unchanged 
case from 
Jan., 1942 
Unmarried woman or | 6s. Unchanged Jan., 1942 | Unchanged 
widow 
Married woman 5S. Unchanged Jan., 1942 | Unchanged 
Unemployment Insurancet 
Men over 21: 
Under general scheme | 17s. 20S. Unchanged Unchanged 
Under agricultural 15S. 18s. Unchanged Unchanged 
scheme 
Dependent’s allowance: 
Under general scheme | ros. Unchanged Unchanged Unchanged 
Under agricultural 9s. Unchanged Unchanged Unchanged 
scheme 
Unemployment Assistance§ 
Man and wife (apart from] 18s. 228. Unchanged 3I5. 
rent allowance, which 
varies with amount of 
rent paid) 
Old Age and Widows’ Pensions|| 
IOS. IOS. Unchanged Unchanged 

















* As in the case of unemployment insurance, the range of the scheme was extended on the date benefit was increased (i.e., 
January, 1942), to cover the £240-£420 income group. 


t Payable after 26 weeks of disability. 
¢ Rate for married man and wife. 


§ At outbreak of war and in May, 1941, applicants who were already receiving unemployment benefits could, in certain cir- 
cumstances, receive 1s. 6d.'to 2s. more. 


{| Old age and widows’ pensions remained besieely unchanged, but see supplementary pensions below for particulars of addi- 
tional assistance. The Old Age and Widow’s Pension Act, 1940, provided that, from July, 1940, the old age pension of ros. a week 
should be payable as from age sixty, instead of sixty-five, to an insured woman and to the wife of an insured man who had himself 
attained age sixty-five. 
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TABLE 1—Continued 








September, 


May, 1941 
1939 Y, 194 


January, 1942 


March, 1944 





Supplementary Old Age Pensions] 





25s. excluding rent 
allowance, or 26s. 
where both are 
pensioners; in- 
crease of 2s. in 
winter months 


Married couple 


Unchanged 


355. excluding rent. allow- 


ance 





Workmen’s Compensationt 





Under Principal Act, 1925: 


Maximum 30s. subject | Same as un- | Principal Act and Unchanged Increased supplementary 
to limit of 50 percent} derPrinci-| Supplementary allowances from Nov. 
(or in the case of pal Act, Allowances Act, 29, 1943: Maximum 40s. 
lower-paid workmen 1924, stat-| 1940, in force from for first 13 weeks (30s. 
up to 75 per cent) of ed before Aug. 19, 1940: plus ss. man himself and 
average weekly maximum 35s. 55. for bee 50s. after 13 
earnings (i.e., everybody, weeks; subject to maxi- 

including single mum of 2 3 of preacci- 
men, received dent weekly earnings, but 
5s. more) no one to. be worse off 
than under previous act 
No chil- Plus children’s al- | Unchanged All children under fifteen 
dren’s al- lowances 4s. each 5s. each subject to maxi- 
lowances of first two, and mum of 7/8 of preacci- 
3s. for rest, of chil- dent pay 
dren under fifteen, 
provided compen- 
sation does not ex- 


ceed 7/8 of preac- 





earnings 








cident weekly 











{ Introduced August 5, 1940. These figures incorporate the old age pension of ros. 


in the principle and administration of 
social security. These include the crea- 
tion of a Ministry of Social Security to 
administer benefits; supersedure of the 
present system of approved societies 
which provides unequalibenefits, although 
friendly societies and _ trade-unions 
might be retained as responsible agents 
for the administration of state benefit 
and voluntary benefit for their mem- 
bers; supersedure of the prevailing sys- 
tem of workmen’s compensation and the 
inclusion of industrial accident and 
disease in social insurance; recognition 
of housewives as a distinct insurance 


class with social benefits; establishment 
of an unemployment benefit of indefinite 
duration, subject to attendance at a 
work or training center after a period of 
unemployment; incorporation of all per- 
sons in social insurance; and inclusion of 
universal funeral grant in compulsory 
insurance. The Report, however, retains 
the contributory principle of sharing the 
cost between the employer, the worker, 
and the state. In addition, it retains and 
extends the principle of flat benefit and 
flat contribution, utilizes an experienced 
administration carried out through re- 
gional and local offices, and provides a 








new basis for continuing the association 
of friendly societies with the national 
health service. Although assistance is 
transferred from local to national gov- 
ernment, the local authorities retain a 
vital place in providing social welfare. 

After detailed study of the Beveridge 
proposals, the government recently an- 
nounced the most extensive social reform 
plan ever introduced in Britain—or in 
any other country—embracing every 
man, woman, and child in Britain, ir- 
respective of income, and providing pro- 

















TABLE 2 
CLAss 1 
Insured Em- | Crass 2| Crass 4 
Person | ployer 
Men: 
Government 
scheme....| 3s. 10d. | 35. 1d. | 45. 2d. | 35. 4d. 
Beveridge 
Report....| 4s. 3d. | 35. 3d. | 4s. 3d. | 3s. 9d. 
Women: 
Government 
scheme....] 3s. od. | 25. 5d. | 38. 6d. | 25. 8d. 
Beveridge 
Report....| 3s. 6d. | 2s. 6d. | 3s.9d. | 3s. 0d. 











tection against every type of economic 
ill-fortune.? In addition to provision 
made on an insurance basis for sickness 
and unemployment benefit, retirement 
pensions, maternity grants and benefit, 
widows’ benefit and pensions, industrial 
injury insurance, and death grants, the 
government plan also includes family 
allowances, to be paid for partly from 
taxes, and orphans’ allowances, to be 
paid for partly from taxes and partly 
from insurance funds. When the scheme 
outlined, with such adjustments as par- 
liamentary debate and public discussion 
may suggest, is given the force of law, it 
will be up to the people to respond with a 
fresh impetus of that creative energy 


2 Social Insurance (Cmd. 6550). 
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which has characterized the most noble 
periods of British history. 

Following the Beveridge Report, the 
government proposals divide the nation 
into six classes, as follows: (1) employed 
persons, comprising 13,350,000 men and 
4,750,000 women; (2) self-employed 
workers, 2,150,000 and 450,000, respec- 
tively; (3) housewives, 9,650,000 wom- 
en; (4) all other adults of working age, 
1,000,000 and 1,250,000, respectively; 
(5) children under fifteen or fifteen to 
sixteen at school, 5,150,000 and 4,950,- 
ooo, respectively; and (6) adults above 
working age, 1,200,000 and 3,600,000, 
respectively. Persons in Classes 3, 5, and 
6 do not make contributions, but all 
those in the remaining groups, regardless 
of income, make payments according to 
the scale, shown in Table 2, which pre- 
sents a comparison of the government’s 
rates with those proposed by the Bev- 
eridge Report. These contributions cover 
a large proportion of the benefits out- 
lined in Table 3. In addition, there are 
benefits to widows and orphans as well 
as maternity and death grants. There 
are, however, limits to these payments. 
Sickness benefit, for example, lasts only 
for three years and is then replaced by 
invalidity benefit at a lower rate. Un- 
employment lasts only for thirty weeks; 
by that time the worker is expected to 
have found a new job, and the scheme 
encourages him to follow this plan by 
offering him a special training allowance, 
at a higher rate than unemployment 
benefit, if he takes a course of industrial 
rehabilitation or training for a new in- 
dustry. 

People in Class 2 do not draw unem- 
ployment benefit; neither do they draw 
sickness benefit during the first four 
weeks of illness. Those in Class 4 do not 
receive either unemployment or sickness 
benefit, the argument being that their in- 
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come does not depend upon their ability 
to work. Compensation for industrial 
injury, to be discussed in detail later, 
will entail a levy upon workers in Class 
1 and their employers. This is not an 
additional charge, however, as it is cov- 
ered by the general contributions speci- 
fied in Table 2. 

For the contribution everything is 
simplified, as there will be a single in- 
surance card and a single insurance 
stamp covering every kind of benefit— 
sickness and unemployment, invalidity, 
maternity, and death grants, pensions 
(other than war pensions), workmen’s 
compensation, and national health serv- 
ice. The method of financing social in- 
surance by contributions from benefi- 
ciaries, employers, and the Exchequer, 
an essential feature of British social in- 
surance, is continued. For the main 
benefits (except for unemployment) five- 
sixths of the necessary contributions 
will be derived from the insured person 
and his employer, and one-sixth from 
the Exchequer. For unemployment bene- 
fit the contribution will be shared equal- 
ly among the worker, his employer, and 
the Exchequer. The Exchequer, also, 
bears the cost of admitting the existing 
population of all ages to the same bene- 
fits as are given those who enter at the 
age of sixteen and pay contributions 
throughout their working lives. Con- 
tributions of insured persons and their 
employers do not cover all the risks men- 
tioned in the government plan, as they 
will not contribute directly to family al- 
lowances or to national assistance and 
as their payment to the national health 
service will be relatively small. Toward 
the whole cost of all the services, 54 per 
cent at first and 64 per cent twenty years 
later will come from taxation. Looking 
at the narrower field of insurance only, 
31 per cent at the beginning and 50 per 


cent twenty years later will be covered 
by taxes. 

The government has found it imprac- 
ticable to adopt a subsistence basis for 
benefits, partly because of variation in the 
cost of living but largely because social 
insurance must necessarily deal in the 
average of need and requirement. The 
right objective, in its opinion, is a rate 
of benefit which provides a reasonable 
insurance against want and, at the same 
time, considers the maximum which the 
great body of contributors can be asked 








TABLE 3 
Sick- | Inva- Unem- Retire- 
ape ploy- 
ness | lidity ment 
Bene- | Bene- ae Pen- 
Benefit 


fit fit sion 





Single man or woman.|} 24s. | 20s. | 24s. | 20s. 
Married man with 
gainfully occupied 
WE. si oe hee dowel et 24S. | 20S. | 24s. | 208. 
Married man _ with 
wife not gainfully 


Occupied... ...°.... 40S. | 35S. | 40S. ] 355. 
Married woman, gain- 
fully occupied..... 16s. | 16s. | 20s. | 208. 


Dependent’s allow- 
ance, where payable] i6s.| 15s. | 16s. 

















to bear. Individuals will still aim at a 
higher standard of security than that 
provided by social insurance, and, where 
inevitable gaps arise, these must be 
filled in by national assistance. 

As parliamentary debates in the 
1945 sessions will be concerned with the 
respective merits of the government 
plan and the Beveridge proposals for 
social insurance, an outline of the two 
schemes follows: 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


Government.—The object is to provide not 
full maintenance but a general contribution to 
the needs of families with children. A very sub- 
stantial part of this benefit will be given in kind, 
in the form of school meals and milk services, 
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all free. Cash allowances for children will be 
paid at the rate of ss, for a child up to the age of 
sixteen, except that there is no allowance for the 
first child. In addition, there is a special al- 
lowance of 12s. weekly (5s. from the Exchequer 
and 7s. from the insurance fund) paid to or- 
phans. 

Beveridge.—The government agrees with the 
Beveridge Report in providing no cash allow- 
ance for the first child in the family, except 
when the parent is on benefit. It gives a stand- 
ard 5s. for family: allowances instead of an av- 
erage 8s., proposed by Beveridge, for the second 
child on, but gives an undertaking of benefit in 
kind not mentioned by Beveridge. Beveridge 
proposed no special benefits for orphans. 


SICKNESS AND UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT 


Government.—The standard rate of bene- 
fit is 40s. for a married couple, 24s. for a single 
man or woman, and Ss. for the eldest child, the 
eldest child not being covered by family al- 
lowance. At present there are differences in the 
qualifying period for sickness and unemploy- 
ment benefits. Under the new plan both are 
brought into line, and the contributor is en- 
titled to benefit at the standard rate if he has 
had 26 contributions actually paid, 50 contribu- 
tions paid or excused in the last complete con- 
tribution year before the beginning of the bene- 
fit year. To a contributor who has actually paid 
156 contributions, sickness benefit will be paid 
for the first three years of any continuous period 
of sickness following which, if still ill, he may 
get invalidity benefit at the same rate as the 
retirement pension. A contributor with more 
than 26, but less than 156, contributions will 
receive sickness benefit for a year but no in- 
validity benefit. A self-employed person will be 
entitled to sickness benefit after the first four 
weeks of illness. Unemployment benefit will be 
paid up to a limit of thirty weeks in a continu- 
ous period. In the case of both sickness and un- 
employment benefit, persons who have ex- 
hausted the benefit may requalify after 10 fur- 
ther contributions. Where an unemployed per- 
son takes a course of approved retraining, he 
will receive a training allowance at higher rates 
than unemployment benefit. The social in- 
surance fund will pay to the Exchequer an an- 
nual sum not exceeding half a million pounds 
toward such employment schemes sponsored 
by the Ministry of Labour. In addition to or- 
dinary benefits, a person receiving a single rate 
benefit may claim an allowance for a dependent. 
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Beveridge.—The Report proposed that sick- 
ness and unemployment benefit should be un- 
limited in duration, except that one way sug- 
gested for taking account of a deficiency of con- 
tributions would be to limit the duration of the 
benefit. The Report also proposed for persons in 
Class 2 a sickness benefit after the first thirteen 
weeks of any period of illness. Allowances of 
dependents (other than wife or children) are 
more widely available under the government 
plan than under the Beveridge proposals. Un- 
der the latter, training benefit was to be avail- 
able at the same rate as the unemployment 
benefit. As the Report suggested that unemploy- 
ment benefit should be indefinite in duration, 
no financial readjustment was involved. 


RETIREMENT PENSIONS 


Government.—A standard contributory pen- 
sion of 35s. for a man and wife and 20s. for a 
single person is proposed. The retiring age is 
sixty-five for men and sixty for women, a joint 
pension being payable when the man reaches 
sixty-five. Those who go on working may in- 
crease the pension by 2s. (joint) or 1s. (single) 
for every extra year of work. Those drawing 
pensions may earn up to 20s. a week without re- 
duction of pension. If they earn more, the pen- 
sion is reduced by a corresponding amount. The 
government plan sets out in detail the number 
of contributions which each class of person is 
obliged to make before he or she is entitled to 
a full pension. 

Beveridge——The Report proposed a higher 
rate, 40s. and 245., to take effect after twenty 
years, the rates during that period rising by 
stages from 25s. and 14s. 


MARRIED WOMEN 


Government.—On marriage, a woman will 
be required to choose whether she will be in- 
sured in her own right or whether she will be 
exempt from compulsory contributions and rely 
on her husband’s insurance. If a married woman 
earns less than 20s., weekly, she will be com- 
pulsorily exempt from insurance in Class 1 or 2. 
Standard rates of sickness and unemployment 
benefit for a married woman living with her 
husband and insured in her own right are some- 
what less than for an unmarried woman, but 
the retirement pension is the same for both. 
A maternity grant of £4 is available for all mar- 
ried women. For those gainfully occupied 
(whether they are insured or not) there is a 
maternity benefit of 36s. weekly for thirteen 
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weeks; for others an attendant’s allowance of 
£1 a week for four weeks. Women will not on 
their marriage lose all rights in respect of pre- 
vious contributions, although special conditions 
are attached. 

Beveridge-—The Report proposed that it 
would be open for married women to stay out of 
insurance and rely on the benefits derived from 
their husbands’ insurance but that, on mar- 
riage, they would lose all rights in respect of 
their own previous contributions. The Bev- 
eridge recommendation of a marriage grant up 
to £10 has been dropped by the government. 
For employed women (earning over 20s. a 
week) who are insured in Class 1, unemploy- 
ment benefit will be 20s. a week as compared 
with the 16s. specified by Beveridge. For mar- 
ried women not entitled to maternity benefit 
the government has introduced an attendant’s 
allowance of a pound a week for four weeks on 
maternity. Beveridge proposed a temporary 
benefit payable to women separated from their 
husbands, but this was not adopted by the 
government. 


WIDOWS 


Government.—A widow not entitled to- re- 
tirement pension will receive a widow’s benefit 
of 36s. a week for thirteen weeks, followed by 
24s. a week guardian’s benefit if there. is a de- 
pendent child or children. In both cases she 
will receive, in addition, 5s. a week for every 
dependent child including the first. When her 
children cease to be dependent, or if she is over 
fifty when widowed, she will receive a widow’s 
pension of 20s. a week providing she has been 
married ten years. 

Beveridge——Two important concessions are 
made which were not incorporated in the Bev- 
eridge Report: first, if a woman is fifty, or over, 
when she is widowed or ceases to be entitled to 
a guardian’s benefit and if her marriage took 
place ten years earlier, she will receive, after the 
temporary widow’s benefit of 36s. a week, or 
after the guardian’s benefit, a continuing pen- 
sion of 20s. a week until she qualifies for a re- 
tirement pension. This pension will be reduced 
where the earnings exceed 20s. a week. Second, 
if a woman is married before the start of the 
new plan to a man insured under the existing 
scheme for a widow’s pension of ros. a week, she 
will receive not less than that 1os. a week when 
her husband dies. Under the Beveridge Report 
the preservation of the right to ros. widow’s 
pension was limited to women already in receipt 
of this pension. 


DEATH GRANT 

Government.—When the scheme is in force, 

death grants will be payable on a graduated 
scale rising to £20 for those over eighteen. 

Beveridge.—Instead of a grant at £20 being 
available to all persons under sixty when the 
plan starts, as Beveridge proposed, with noth- 
ing for those over sixty, £20 will be payable for 
those then under fifty-five, £10 for those be- 
tween fifty-five and sixty-five, and nothing for 
those over sixty-five. No grant will be payable 
for children before the start of the scheme who 
die before they reach the age of ten. 

Close examination of the foregoing 
data reveals that the government has 
adopted most of the Beveridge proposals, 
discarded a few, and modified others. 
The six main principles espoused by the 
Beveridge Report have been closely, if 
not completely, followed, that is, com- 
prehensiveness, classification, unifica- 
tion of administrative responsibility, 
adequacy of benefit, flat rate of benefit, 
and flat rate of contribution. The main 
difference between the two plans is that 
the government, in fixing its rates of 
benefit and children’s allowances, has 
abandoned the Beveridge attempt to 
base them on subsistence and to make 
them large enough in themselves to 
abolish want. In addition, the govern- 
ment scheme does not relate its scale of 
benefit to the cost of living as the Bey- 
eridge Report proposed. 

The government has differed on de- 
tails of contribution and benefit, some- 
times proposing more, sometimes less, 
than the Beveridge plan. The basic fact, 
however, is that both schemes provide a 
unified scheme for all ages and classes of 
the population. Especially welcome is 
the emphasis placed on the family as a 
unit, with the provision of family al- 
lowances and marriage grants, and the 
recognition of the housewife as a special 
class. The introduction of a death grant, 
also, is a long-awaited reform. Proposals 
by the government do not contemplate 
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the retention of the services of approved 
societies in any capacity, although Bev- 
eridge suggested that these societies 
might be allowed to operate as agents 
for the administration of state sickness 
benefit for their members. Main econo- 
mies in the government plan, compared 
with the Beveridge proposals, are at the 
expense of children; chief improvements 
are in the immediate position of old peo- 
ple. Parliamentary revisions, however, 
could remedy the small allowances for 
children which are difficult to reconcile 
with the urgent need of raising the birth 
rate, and improvements may be secured 
in the ultimate rate of the retirement 
pension and the method of administering 
sickness benefit. 

In working out its detailed proposals, 
the government has considered innumer- 
able practical questions arising in a 
scheme which is to be placed in opera- 
tion. It has attempted to preserve in- 
dependence while guarding against 
poverty and to secure simplicity and 
economy in administration as well as 
generosity in benefit. As Britain already 
possesses a comprehensive system of so- 
cial security, the new factors are the 
range and amount of the benefits pro- 
vided and the number of people included. 

The government’s plan for industrial 
injury insurance, under which all em- 
ployers and workers cover five-sixths of 
the cost with the remainder assumed by 
the Exchequer, completes the social in- 
surance picture.‘ Although Britain has 
had a workmen’s compensation law since 
1897, with liability placed upon the em- 
ployer, in only one industry, coal-mining, 
must this risk be covered by insurance. 


3See House of Commons Debates, November 3, 
1944, for suggestions offered by Sir William Bever- 
idge for improvement of the government plan. 


4Workmen’s Compensation Proposals for an In- 
dustrial Injury Insurance Scheme (Cmd. 6551). 
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The new plan- makes radical changes 
in basic principles. First, both workers 
and employers will pay small weekly 
contributions to the Ministry of National 
Insurance, and the injured worker will 
be compensated by this ministry for all 
accidents arising out of and in the course 
of employment and also for certain in- 
dustrial diseases. In this way, difficult 
and costly litigation between the in- 
jured worker and his employer will be 
avoided. Second, the benefits are to be 
paid at flat rates with supplements ac- 
cording to family responsibilities. The 
injured worker will be compensated not 
according to his estimated loss of earning 
power, which has caused great difficul- 
ties in the past, but according to the de- 
gree of disablement and loss of health, 
strength, and power to enjoy life. Third, 
all employed persons, including non- 
manual workers, will be covered. Fourth, 
the new system is similar in principle 
to that of war pension claims as it recog- 
nizes a close relationship between the 
position of a soldier wounded in battle 
amd a worker injured in the course of 
productive work for the community. 

The annual cost of benefits under the 
government plan of industrial injury in- 
surance will total £20,000,000, compared 
with the wartime cost of the present 
workmen’s compensation scheme of 
£17,000,000 and the Beveridge Report 
estimate of £15,000,000. Industrial in- 
jury insurance, for the first time in 
British history, will henceforth be treat- 
ed as a social service. The government 
has accepted the conclusion of the Bev- 
eridge Report that the present system 
of industrial compensation is based on 
the wrong principle and agrees with its 
proposals that the new scheme should be 
comprehensive, based upon a central 
fund and an administrative rather than 
a legal procedure. Beveridge, however, 
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suggested that industrial disability cases 
should receive only the ordinary social 
security payments in the first thirteen 
weeks, which would be less than at pres- 
ent obtainable. Under the government 
plan, benefits will be paid at flat rates, 
with supplements for family responsi- 
bilities. In the earlier weeks, while the 
worker is incapacitated, injury allow- 
ances will be paid at uniform rates. Later, 
if disablement is prolonged, there will be 
industrial pensions based not on loss of 
earning capacity but upon the extent to 
which the worker has suffered incapacity 
by the injury after comparison with a 
normal healthy person of the same age 
and sex. This pension will not be affected 
by any subsequent earnings by him and, 
except in some cases of minor disability, 
will not be replaced by a lump-sum pay- 
ment. For long-term disability the Bev- 
eridge Report related industrial pensions 
to earnings before the accident when the 
disability was total and to earnings be- 
fore and after when it was partial. This 
was not accepted by the government. 

The weekly benefits payable under the 
government scheme, compared with the 
present law and the proposals of the Bev- 
eridge Report, are shown in Table 4. 
The amounts payable weekly, unless 
otherwise indicated, under the new plan 
in cases of fatal accidents, compared 
with the present law and the Beveridge 
report, are given in Table 5. 

As the first step in the implementation 
of the “mosaic of detail” which repre- 
sents the modern approach to social in- 
surance, the government has enacted a 
bill setting up a Ministry of National 
Insurance.’ The mélée of authorities and 
agencies will be ended with the creation 
of this ministry to become responsible for 
the Assistance Board, which, in turn, 
assumes control over all forms of cash 


5 National Insurance Act of 1944, c. 46. 


relief and completes the process of na- 
tionalizing the poor law. The gain in 
efficiency and the economies of con- 
centration should more than counter- 
balance the danger of any possible rigid- 
ity or loss of the personal element. 
Much of the success of the new adminis- 
tration will necessarily depend on the 
talents of the staff recruited with the 
opportunity open for introducing per- 
sons trained in social welfare. The gov- 
ernment intends to prepare a measure 
dealing with family allowances, although 
this scheme will probably not come into 
effect until the war ends. In addition, it 
will offer a single comprehensive bill, 
necessarily of great complexity, to im- 
plement all social insurance proposals, 
and hopes to place all vital social in- 
surance legislation upon the statute 
books before the next general election. 

The estimated income and expenditure 
on social insurance and allied services at 
ten-year intervals are shown in Table 6. 

The Beveridge Report estimated a 
cost of £697,000,000 in 1945 and £850,- 
000,000 ten years later. The difference 
between the government and Beveridge 
plans in cost in 1945, £47,000,000, is 
narrowed by the estimated expenditure 
of at least £20,000,000 on the industrial 
injury scheme and the specified amounts 
for training benefit and children’s serv- 
ices in kind. In its early years the gov- 
ernment plan should be financed with- 
out undue hardship, but with the rising 
cost of old age pensions—by 1965 the 
population of pensioners over working 
age will have increased by 1,900,000— 
it will be increasingly difficult to find the 
means of full support. The nation’s abili- 
ty to cover the rising cost of social in- 
surance will depend on the rate at which 
the national income can be increased 
with this figure, in turn, contingent upon 
the trend of the population, the expan- 
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sion of productive capacity, the recon- 
struction of foreign trade, and the extent 
to which consuming power can be main- 
tained. 
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taining. detailed proposals for their 
achievement.‘ In making it clear that its 
scheme embraces a system of social in- 
surance, not social security, the govern- 


TABLE 4 








Government 
Plan 


Present Workmen’s 


Compensation Beveridge Report 





Single man or woman: 
Injury allowance (first 13 
eeks 


Pension if totally disabled and 
unemployable 


Married man with one child: 
Injury allowance (first 13 


weeks) 45s. (maximum 7/8 of 
previous earnings) 


Pension if totally disabled and 
unemployable 








35s. (maximum 2/3 of 
previous earnings) 


40s. (maximum 2/3 of 
previous earnings) with 


55s. (maximum 7/8 of 
previous earnings) 


245. 


2/3 of previous earnings, 
40s. minimum 
and 60s. maximum 


48s., provided wife is not 
gainfully occupied 


2/3 of earnings plus 8s., 
with minimum of 48s. 
and maximum of 68s. 








TABLE 5 








Government Plan 


Present 
Workmen’s 
Compensation 


Beveridge Report 





Widow without children: 
Temporary benefit (first 
36s. 


Pension 


Widow with one child: 
~ Temporary benefit (first 


Pension 





30s. if over 50 or inca- 
pable of self-support; 
otherwise 20s. weekly 


36s. plus 5s. for child 


As for widow without 
children (above) with 
additional 7s. 6d. 


Lump sum of | 36s. 

£300-400 

Training benefit 24s. for 
26 weeks after end of 
temporary benefit, 
plus unspecified lump 
sum 


Lump sum, | 36s. 

maximum 

£700 

Guardian’s benefit of 
24s. plus 8s. for the 
child, or training ben- 
efit 











Both the government plan and the 
Beveridge Report base social security on 
three assumptions, namely, family al- 
lowances, a comprehensive health serv- 
ice, and the maintenance of employment. 
All these ‘foundation stones” have been 
covered by official White Papers con- 


ment has indicated that complete securi- 
ty for all persons, regardless of the effort 
each individual makes to aid himself, is 


6 Family allowances are covered by the new so- 
cial insurance plan, a national health service by 
Cmd. 6507 (1943), and employment policy by Cmd. 
6527 (1944). 
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neither practicable nor wholly desirable. 
Social insurance, in its opinion, is but a 
“means to achieving positive effort and 
abundant living.” 

Lord Woolton, minister of reconstruc- 
tion, holds the opinion that if the British 
people can work together with determina- 
tion, exercising initiative and enterprise 
in management and fair play as between 
employers and workers, they will be able 
to rebuild the prosperity of their country 
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ernment to satisfy existing commit- 
ments and to build social security and 
full employment on a basis of rapidly 
expanding wealth. 

The real crux of the matter is not so 
much what social insurance will provide 
for those in need of assistance but what it 
demands of the nation as a whole. The 
additional £239,000,000 payment re- 
quired in 1945 to provide additional 
services depends for fulfilment upon two 


TABLE 6* 








1965 
£ (in 
Millions) 


1975 
£ (in 
Millions) 


1955 
£ (in 
Millions) 


1945 
£ (in 
Millions) 





Estimated expenditure: 
Social insurance benefits 
National assistance 
Family allowances 
Health service 


Estimated income: 
Contributions of employers 
Contributions of insured persons 
Interest on existing funds 
Balance of expenditure to be met by the 
Exchequer or local rates 


428 
73 
60 


500 
7° 
56 


542 
67 
52 

170 


374 
69 
59 


148 170 





650 731 831 





104 
165 155 
15 15 


II5 
168 


15 


352 506 557 








650 731 796 831 














_  * For comparison it may: be stated that the existing social insurance schemes would cost £411,000,000 
in 1945 as against £650,000,000 for the new plan. The increase of £239,000,000 is due equally to the in- 


crease in 


nsion rates, to the rises in other insurance benefits, to family allowances, and to the enlarged 


national health service. The net increased cost to the Exchequer and local rates in 1945 is estimated at 
£74,000,000; but, in addition, benefits in kind given to children, which are not included in the figures in the 


table, may cost £60,000,000. 


within a generation. This formidable 
task, however, will necessitate the aboli- 
tion of any industrial arrangements by 
which prices are stabilized at the expense 
of output and employment, and the re- 
moval of trade-union obstacles to an ex- 
pansionist economy. Britain stands in 
grave economic danger, as in world 
strategy, in international trade, and in 
the promises given to citizens she has 
mortgaged her wealth far beyond her 
present capacity to produce. Only a 
marked improvement in national efficien- 
cy and productivity will permit the gov- 


intangible factors. One is the future level 
of prices, for the government plan makes 
no provision for fluctuations in the price 
level. It is apparent that a rise in prices 
and wages would curtail the burden, al- 
though it would, at the same time, re- 
duce the real benefits accruing to re- 
cipients. The other factor is the basic 
assumption of a volume of output suf- 
ficient to maintain at present prices a net 
national income of not less than £6,500,- 
000,000, This raises the question of taxa- 
tion as a deterrent to production, an 
important issue of the postwar period. 
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In waging war against all the on- 
slaughts which economic ill-fortune can 
hurl against individual well-being and 
peace of mind, the British government 
has designed a policy, complete in itself, 
but which in reality represents only a 
single and limited instalment of a com- 
prehensive series of proposals offered as a 
unified economic and social program for 
reconstruction.’ Britain can and must 
adopt the new social insurance plan with 
the key to the whole subject of finance 
to be found in peace, as in war, in the 
united effort of all the people for greater 
efficiency. A real problem remains be- 
cause of the rising age composition of the 
population, and it is uncertain whether 
an aging citizenry will be capable of 
maintaining the same growth of pro- 
ductivity in the future as has been at- 
tained in the past. Provided employers 
and trade-unions can be induced to 
abandon the restrictive practices which 
curtail efficiency, there should be ample 
scope for an increase in output, especially 
if the accumulation of capital is increased 
by a reduction in unemployment. 

The government’s social insurance 
plan, covering all risks for all classes 
from the cradle to the grave, rests on the 
conception of the nation as a unit in 
which the strong bear a share of the 


7 This was emphasized in the following Parlia- 
mentary Debates on social insurance in the House of 
Commons: November 2, 1944, cols. 979-1093; 
November 3, 1944, cols. 1106-1210; November 8, 
1944, cols. 1387-1498; November 9, 1944, cols. 
1555-1649; November 10, 1944, cols. 1659-1714; 
and November 14, 1944, cols. 1829-1917. 
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burdens of the weak. At once a challenge 
and an affirmation of faith in the future 
of the nation, the scheme directly affects 
the British political structure in the 
years that lie ahead. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that enabling legislation can 
be secured before the next general elec- 
tion, for it would be disastrous if social 
insurance should become the sport of 
party politics, with rival camps bidding 
against each other by the offer of higher 
benefits. 

Although the state intends to accept 
the responsibility for removing the spect- 
er of want and insecurity, it will still be 
open for every individual to use his own 
initiative to raise his standard of security 
above the minimum level provided by 
the national plan. One vital aspect of 
the new scheme is that of removing the 
hazard of poverty arising from personal 
misfortune, with the objectives of stimu- 
lating the health and efficiency of the 
nation as a whole and of making a defi- 
nite contribution to the achievement of a 
higher standard of living. 

Social insurance, as outlined by the 
government and described in this paper, 
has received a wide and favorable re- 
ception in all parts of Britain as an act of 
social justice. Parliament is now faced 
with the problem of securing speedy 
implementation of the new proposals, 
and the public with the task of going 
forward into peace under the banner of 
maximum and efficient production and 
full employment. 
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APPLYING SHORT-CONTACT SKILLS TO 
INTERVIEWING SELECTEES 


GERTRUDE C. BEHNER AND ALVIN L. SCHORR 


Selective Service Board set 
into motion in January, 1944, a 
nation-wide medical survey" de- 
signed to make available to induction 
stations medical and social information 
which social workers might gather.’ 
The survey presents a unique interview- 
ing situation to case workers who see 
registrants as part of this program. Regis- 
trants report not of their own volition 
but because they have been ordered to 
do so. They have little or no understand- 
ing of what is desired of them or how this 
fits into the induction process. Time is 
limited—both in the sense of the amount 
that may be given by a worker who must 
see a dozen men in one evening and in the 
sense that usually this can be the only 
contact. Finally, the focus of the inter- 
view is set not by the selectee’s need or 
by what the worker sees as therapeutic 
but by Form 212. All these things are a 
challenge to the case worker to adapt his 
skills to a new situation which presents 
the elements of the short-contact in- 
terview in addition to complexities of its 
own. 
A description of the approach which 
* See below, pp. 122-24, “A Medical Survey Pro- 
gram for Selective Service.” 


2 Workers were asked to volunteer to secure these 
data. They were accredited as medical field agents 
and attached to local boards. While acting as medi- 
cal field agents, workers gave up their identification 
with their own agencies so that examining boards 
were not related to any social agency. There were 
five general types of information desired, which were 
itemized in Form 212: school, work, medical, per- 
sonality, and family. While the program is set up 
to procure verified information, many volunteers 
use an interview to determine the information that 
it is important to verify. 


these workers, not entirely by plan, find 
themselves using requires a deeper analy- 
sis of the situation. We know that uni- 
formly registrants will be anxious, al- 
though the degree will vary from normal 
to neurotic. They are upset because this 
interview brings them closer to induction. 
Some are frightened that they will lose 
their homes and jobs and all the other 
satisfactions they have known. They 
are frightened of what this new situa- 
tion may bring and wonder whether 
they will be able to handle themselves as 
successfully as in the past. The worker’s 
primary responsibility is to gather the in- 
formation which the induction station 
desires. On the other hand, he cannot 
escape his professional responsibility to 
make this incident in the induction 
process as constructive as possible. 

We deal with the anxiety that has 
arisen around this interview; we recog- 
nize that we cannot hope to dispel all the 
anxiety that arises from a real, threaten- 
ing situation. The worker meets this 
anxiety directly. He begins the interview 
with two or three or four minutes of ex- 
planation of the purpose of the inter- 
view. We are gathering certain kinds of 
information, it is explained, for the ex- 
amining doctors. Entering the armed 
services means a big adjustment, and 
registrants know, and we know, that 
certain people cannot make this adjust- 
ment. Some people who are competent 
civilians make poor soldiers. Finding this 

3 At the beginning of the interview the worker 
has already seen a “work sheet” on which the regis- 


trants have indicated their illnesses, a record of edu- 
cation, and a social service exchange clearing slip. 
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out is a job which doctors at the induc- 
tion station may not have time or facili- 
ties to do unaided. For example, there 
are some illnesses which the medical 
examination given may not show, such 
as rheumatic heart or asthma. Psy- 
chiatric examination may not reveal a 
tendency to stomach trouble at critical 
times. However, it is important to know 
and check a history of these illnesses. 
This gives the selectee real understand- 
ing of the purpose of his being there, 
which is only infrequently as threatening 
as he imagines. The selectee is encour- 
aged to participate in the interview and 
to verbalize his anxiety. He is pleasantly 
surprised to find the worker making an 
effort to be friendly instead of immedi- 
ately challenging him to a test. From the 
kind of reaction the registrant gives, the 
worker chooses his line of approach and 
already begins to gather information. 
This phase of the interview, which may 
take five or eight minutes, is very im- 
portant. The following is an example of 
the introductory part on the interviews: 
February 15, 1944.—Mr. Martens is a red- 
haired, angry-mannered man. His face is pitted 
but handsome. He spoke most of the time as if 
he had a bad taste in his mouth, with his lips 
and nose wrinkled in disgust. As he entered the 
office, he asked, “Well, what’s this about; a 
new reclassification?” I explained the purpose 
of the interview: its use at the induction station, 
its confidential nature, that I would like him to 
help me get this information. He replied that 
everything new was tried out on him. I said I 
guessed he had been shoved around. He ex- 
plained that he had had fifteen classifications. 
He didn’t think draft boards were very efficient. 
I asked him what the trouble was. Looking 
around as if to see whether anyone was listening, 
Mr. Martens asked if what he was saying was 
off the record. Before I could answer, he started 
to explain that he thought it was foolish to 
draft men now. 
Mr. Martens is fearful because he ex- 
pects to be taken advantage of, expects 
to be challenged about why he is still a 
civilian. He enters the interview ag- 


gressively to defend himself against this. 
When the worker meets him with sym- 
pathy and a dispassionate statement of 
the purpose of the interview, he finds it 
no longer necessary to attack and is more 
willing to participate. The worker al- 
ready recognizes his need to place re- 
sponsibility outside himself and his gen- 
eralized hostility. 

Registrants react either positively or 
negatively to the authority vested in the 
worker. This authority is real, resting in 
the worker’s position as a member of the 
Selective Service Board and in the weight 
which his report will have with the ex- 
amining physicians. Earlier, when case 
workers were making dependency in- 
vestigations for draft boards, many 
handled this authority by denying it. 
Some said they were merely helping the 
registrants to state their positions more 
clearly, although they did not hesitate to 
report material which registrants might 
feel was contrary to their interests. How- 
ever, medical field agents unquestion- 
ably have authority and must be pre- 
pared to handle it. Because of this, regis- 
trants may appear angry, placating, or 
frightened. In what may be their first op- 
portunity to express themselves they 
may turn against the worker all the feel- 
ings they have about the possibility of 
being drafted and about the way their 
classifications have been handled. 

Recognizing what is being expressed, 
we do not become involved. We do not 
defend the draft board or become anx- 
ious about the registrant’s hostility. 
This makes it difficult for those few regis- 
trants who have paranoid tendencies to 
fit a medical field agent into their fan- 
tasies. We encourage the expression of 
the registrant’s feelings. He becomes 
more comfortable and is able to carry on 
a more realistic discussion. The worker 
goes on to state clearly just what his au- 
thority is, so that the registrant does not 
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find. himself concerned with this in the 
midst of later discussion. With angry 
registrants, expressing themselves may 
free them to go on with the material that 
is desired. With frightened registrants 
(who may also be basically hostile) 
sympathy and interest may accomplish 
this. 

By the time the introductory part of 
the interview is over, the worker is begin- 
ning to focus the discussion upon the 
important areas. Frequently he encour- 
ages the registrant to continue the line 
of discussion which he has started. Fre- 
quently he turns a registrant’s attention 
to a particular phase of the discussion. 
For example, Mr. Martens continued to 
discuss the way in which draft board 
policy affected him generally. 

....I said I was interested in how he felt 
about these things, particularly in how being 
drafted now affected his plans. I noticed (on an 
identification sheet) that he was married and 
had two children. Surely, it would be difficult 
for all of them if he is drafted. Mr. Martens 
said they’d have to take it like everyone else. 
They’ll get $100 a month and that isn’t much 
less than he makes now. Would I believe that 
he was a college graduate! His parents weren’t 
well off, and he should have known better than 
to get a general degree. He graduated during the 
depression and took a job as a clerk in the post 
office. He hasn’t been able to get away from it 
since. 

.... 1 noticed (in Form 212) that his moth- 
er was living. I wondered what she thought 
about his being drafted. She didn’t care much 
and never had. She’d expected him to take 
care of her and was angry because he hadn’t. 
She and his father were always too busy fight- 
ing to worry about him. I asked if this worried 
him. He said he doesn’t care about it. 


A registrant may, of course, have 
enough insight into his own problem and 
be well enough adjusted to be able to 
respond adequately to direct questions. 
Such a registrant’s relationship with the 
field agent can be business-like. The regis- 
trant and worker co-operate to find in- 
formation which they both know is im- 


portant. The worker must decide quick- 
ly, on the basis of how the registrant re- 
lates to him and how balanced his per- 
sonality seems to be, whether such an 
approach will be effective. It is one of the 
interesting characteristics of this work 
that we see how normal people handle 
their difficulties. However, the induction 
situation is likely to increase anxiety and 
exaggerate the dependency feelings that 
registrants already have. Even with 
normal registrants, the worker may be 
presented with the need to meet these 
feelings in some degree. 

Long experience with people’s diffi- 
culties has given case workers a body of 
knowledge about origins of difficulty and 
behavior patterns which may be put to 
use here. Because the interview is pri- 
marily to gather information rather than 
to establish a relationship that will be 
the basis for further treatment, this 
knowledge may be used more directly 
than is customary. So long as we do not 
assert interpretations for which the 
registrant is unprepared, we may go 
directly to the questions which we feel 
are raised by the registrant’s statements. 
For example, a worker observed from in- 
formation previously furnished that one 
registrant considered himself an alco- 
holic. 


I mentioned health to Mr. Porter, who re- 
plied that he was unusually healthy. I noted 
he considered himself an alcoholic and asked 
him to tell me about it. He explained he had 
been drinking a considerable amount each day 
for a long time, but not so much that he cannot 
continue to work. He seemed proud of his 
drinking ability. I asked if he had ever doc- 
tored for it or found himself unable to stop 
drinking when he wanted to. He has to have 
his pint or quart of bourbon every day. He 
has never been hospitalized or tried to stop, 
although his wife would like him to. 

I suggested we go over the health items 
quickly, since he had already looked them 
over. He stopped me on enuresis, saying he 
had suffered from nocturnal enuresis until he 
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was fifteen. I asked him to tell me about his 
family. I told him I was interested in some of 
the things that had happened to him many 
years ago. Had he been a happy child? He had 
not. I asked him what was wrong. His mother 
and father had fought a lot, to the point of ig- 
noring the children. They had separated when 
he was thirteen. His mother had been very un- 
happy and wanted a lot from him. He had got- 
ten disgusted and left home at fourteen 


Here the worker immediately sees the 
possible common source of such behavior 
patterns as alcoholism and enuresis. He is 
able to follow these important signposts 
without finding it necessary to get a 
complete social history. He used this 
knowledge of alcoholism and enuresis to 
spot the early difficulties which caused 
them. Particular symptoms may not 
disqualify a man for service, though the 
personality pattern which the interview 
may reveal in this manner and investiga- 
tion may verify may make disqualifica- 
tion imperative. In a longer contact 
the worker would not attempt to cover 
so much so quickly. Where therapy is 
intended, the worker must judge the 
understanding of his client and adjust 
to it the speed with which material is 
uncovered. If a registrant challenges the 
worker’s question, no attempt can be 
made to demonstrate the connection of 
the behavior patterns with earlier his- 
tory. This would open many dangerous 
possibilities that the worker has not ex- 
plored. 

An important and difficult aspect of 
this interview situation is just this care 
that must be taken to avoid setting up 
a continued relationship. The primary 
job of a medical field agent is to gather 
information. There may be much ma- 
terial that will tempt the worker to build 
a treatment relationship, but that is not 
the job. A registrant in serious difficulty 
may easily become dependent upon a 
warm, sympathetic worker. The worker 
recognizes that this does not necessarily 


represent an application to the worker or 
to a social agency for help. He therefore 
does not become involved in the depen- 
dency unless he can see the registrant 
continuing naturally in a treatment re- 
lationship. For example, toward the 
end of the interview with Mr. Martens, 
much of which has already been cited, 
Mr. Martens was explaining why he had 
never been able to find work. 

He’d had too much responsibility. He got 

tied down with a family. There isn’t much he 
can do. He got fed up a couple of times. Once he 
tried to enlist in the army, but that didn’t 
work. Was there anything I could suggest 
that he do? I laughed and said I didn’t think 
he was going to have much choice. He grinned 
wryly and said he guessed that was right. 
In this exchange Mr. Martens uncovers 
the dependency that underlies his anxie- 
ty. The worker feels that Mr. Martens 
does not expect or want help. He does not 
accept the dependency or attempt to 
treat it but brings him back to the reality 
situation. 

In some situations we may have al- 
ready recognized defenses which we may 
feel are not the best level of adjustment 
registrants are able to reach. However, 
we know that defenses are adaptive and 
that we cannot break them down unless 
we have the certainty that we can help 
the registrant to replace them. We are 
accustomed to see men with basic hostili- 
ty toward their mothers talk and act as 
if they were quite attached to them. Fre- 
quently we see men with clearly hypo- 
chondriacal symptoms. Although we 
recognize them, we do not attempt to 
destroy these defenses. To men who still 
blame the depression for their financial 
difficulties, we do not remark that the 
situation is quite different now. 

Of the small proportion of registrants 
who are in serious difficulty, a number 
have some understanding of it. The 
worker may feel that if interpretation is 
given, the registrant may desire case- 
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work help for himself or his family. In 
such an instance the interview takes on 
the characteristics of an intake interview. 
Because workers are attached to selective 
service boards, this actually becomes a 
referral to a social agency and must be as 
carefully planned as any referral. The 
worker continues to identify himself as a 
medical field agent and suggest to the 
registrant a resource which he knows. 
All his skill as a case worker must, how- 
ever, be used to help the registrant un- 
derstand the relationship he is entering, 
to plan what he wants to get out of it, 
and to make the transfer from the medi- 
cal field agent to a case worker. The fol- 
lowing excerpts from two interviews are 
given at some length. They illustrate 
some of the points that have gone before 
and also illustrate a careful referral. 


....At this point I asked Mr. Scott how 
he felt about going into the armed services. He 
replied that he did not mind going, now that 
fathers were going. He had been expecting it 
and was ready any time. There was only one 
thing that worried him and that was his wife. 
I asked him what he meant, and he said he was 
not sure just what was going to happen if he did 
leave. For the first time, I felt some discomfort 
on Mr. Scott’s part and asked him to tell me 
a little bit of how he got along with his wife and 
why he thought something would happen. He 
asked me if I really wanted to know; and when 
assured that I did and that this was a part of 
this discussion, he made a flat statement that 
his wife was the only reason he was concerned 
about going into the army. He does not know 
what is wrong, but she will not do her house- 
work and does not take care of the children. It 
is the children he is worried about. He does not 
know what will happen to them if he goes into 
the army; he could not trust her to take care 
of them. Since his wife became pregnant with 
the last baby, she has done many strange things. 
The last year the floor was scrubbed only 
twice, and both times he did it. Recently she 
has stopped washing the clothes, rinsing out 
one or two things for the children to wear when 
it is absolutely necessary. She is cross with the 
children and with him, continually threatening 
to leave both him and the children. She shows 
little interest in anything 


He wondered if I had any idea what could 
be wrong with her. He had thought of taking her 
to a doctor or psychiatrist; but when he sug- 
gested this to her, she had said, “What could 
anyone do for me?” I said that this sounded like 
a serious situation and by further questioning 
learned that the symptomatic behavior de- 
scribed has grown much worse the last few 
months. He admitted he had grown increasing- 
ly irritable and was inclined to get away from 
her as much as possible. He again asked what I 
thought. I said at this time I could only tell him 
that his wife sounded like a pretty unhappy, 
upset person who certainly needed some help 
in trying to become happier and adjusted to her 
situation. He wondered what could be done. I 
asked if he knew anything about social agen- 
cies. He didn’t, and I interpreted case work to 
him as a process where if a person is upset and 
unhappy and wants to change, guidance and 
help is given in doing so. I explained that case 
workers are trained to understand people and 
their feelings, that sometimes they can help. 
From what he had told me I thought it might be 
worth while to explore this with his wife to see 
whether or not she wanted help and if she could 
be helped. I could see that it would be quite 
upsetting to him to leave under the circum- 
stances. I wondered what he would think of 
my visiting his wife as medical field agent to 
explore further the situation; to see how she 
felt about his going into the army, and if pos- 
sible, to refer her to a social agency so that he 
might have some plan started before he went 
into the army. He was interested in this and 
asked that I visit, and a definite time was set. 

I got the impression from Mr. Scott, as he 
had discussed his wife’s difficulties, that he 
was sincerely concerned about her and re- 
lieved to have someone help him with this. Ap- 
parently he had thought seriously of getting 
help but had not been able actually to ask, pos- 
sibly because he did not know the proper place 
to ask and possibly because of his own responsi- 
bility in this situation, of which he seemed to 
have some awareness. 

.... Mrs. Scott did not seem to have a clear 
idea of why I was there, so I explained to her 
that I had seen her husband the week before 
and I thought he had probably told her that I 
was coming to visit her. She said that he had. I 
went on to tell her that I was a medical field 
agent for Local Board 22, that as I talked with 
her husband I had felt that possibly she would 
be concerned about all these changes in plans 
and wondered just what she was going to do if 
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her husband did go into the army. Mrs. Scott 
said she supposed there wasn’t much that could 
be done about it. She really didn’t know just 
how she felt. She thought it would be hard on 
her to be left with the children. I wondered 
what plans she had. She guessed she would 
just stay there and live on the allotment. I 
wondered if she thought this would be difficult. 
She didn’t know. I wondered if she thought of 
anything else she might do. She didn’t know 
what she could do; she had to stay with the 
children. She’s pretty tied down and didn’t 
seem to get anything done. She had thought 
she might like to go to work if she could find 
someone to come in and do her work and take 
care of the children 

I got the impression that Mrs. Scott was 
quite upset and unable to organize her work or 
thinking. I also felt that she was a little un- 
comfortable and a little uncertain as to just 
how to talk with me. So at this time I took over 
the conversation, using the material she had 
told me. I said it seemed to me that she was 
uncertain as to just what she wanted to do, 
that having two children to care for and a house 
was quite difficult to work out for her, and she 
probably found it difficult to get the things 
done she wanted to do. She replied that I 
couldn’t know how hard it was for her, that no 
one who hadn’t had children could understand 
how much time they took and how hard it was 
to get things done. Sometimes she did not know 
what was going to happen. She had even threat- 
ened to just leave the children and walk out. 


I told Mrs. Scott that it was possible that 
someone might be able to understand. I ex- 
plained that I was a trained case worker and 
that case workers studied and worked with 
many people who were in difficulty. That some- 
times by talking with someone who did under- 
stand, new ways could be worked out to do 
things. She then brought up the question of 
going to work and finding someone to take care 
of the children. I told her that this was a possi- 
bility and that it was something she could talk 
over with a case worker if she decided she 
wanted to do this. Mrs. Scott wanted to know 
about case workers. Did they come to see you? 
I told her that they did sometimes, that some- 
times people went to their offices where they 
could talk alone. This was arranged individual- 
ly. She said musingly that she supposed case 
workers saw so many situations that they did 
understand; they almost knew what you were 

i Mrs. Scott said she’d be willing 


to do almost anything if she thought it would 
help. She had been so discouraged the last 
couple of years. Things were getting worse and 
worse, and she did not know what to do. We 
then made arrangements for getting in touch 
with a worker, making an appointment for 
her, and notifying her of this appointment. 


This example illustrates the worker’s 
ability to interpret the work of social 
agencies while maintaining his position 
of medical field agent. Interpretation 
was careful, and case-work service was 
held out as a resource, though the regis- 
trant and his wife were at no time urged 
to accept this. Though the worker kept 
sight of his function, he felt his respon- 
sibility to offer this family the communi- 
ty’s help and thereby possibly to prevent 
later breakdown. Throughout, this was 
handled as a referral to a social agency, 
and the Selective Service Board was not 
informed, unless the registrant did this 
himself. Of course, the registrant will 
only return to a social agency if he has 
understood the referral and interpreta- 
tion. There is no provision for later refer- 
ral of registrants to social agencies, even 
when they are rejected because of serious 
difficulties. 

In the year that this program has 
been in full operation we have felt that 
it required all the skill that we have 
learned and used in our case work. The 
short time span of interviews (an average 
of fifteen minutes) made greater de- 
mands upon the workers’ skill. However, 
seeing several hundred people (about 
seventy-five a month) in similar situa- 
tions made it possible to work out the 
approach fairly clearly. This approach, 
in short, has been to help the registrant 
to be comfortable, at the same time that 
we concentrated clearly defined skills 
upon obtaining the most information in 
the most constructive manner. 


FAMILY SERVICE SOCIETY 
oF St. Louris County 
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THE ROLE OF THE COMMUNITY IN RELATION TO THE EMO- 
TIONAL NEEDS OF THE RETURNING SOLDIER’® 


MAXWELL GITELSON, M.D. 


automatically to psychiatric pana- 

ceas whenever emotional needs or 
even mere emotional whims are consid- 
ered to be the problem. Unfortunately, 
psychiatrists themselves have been will- 
ing to accept the accolade of excessive 
confidence in their powers, an accolade 
which does them dubious honor and im- 
poses an impossible task. 

The problem of the emotional needs 
of the returning soldier has produced the 
usual reaction. On all sides we hear the 
voices of our related professions earnest- 
ly discussing and debating these prob- 
lems. Nearly always this discussion and 
debate is in terms of the latest theories 
that have been born out of the stresses 
of war. Nearly always the possible solu- 
tions that are considered stem from no- 
tions of drastic and radical traumatiza- 
tions to the peace-bred ego of the soldier. 
Nearly always it is considered that this 
must be healed and repaired by more or 
less dramatized psychiatric means. 

This is not intended to say that psy- 
chiatry is without its valid techniques 
and its positive uses. No one who has 
been close to the developments in this 
field during the last twenty-five years 
will have anything but respect for the 
real progress in our power to diagnose 
and to treat individuals as individuals. 
No one will be displeased to hear of the 
possibilities for successfully treating 
battle fatigue and war neuroses. What 
I do mean to say, however, is that there 
appears to be a tendency to spread real 


t An address before the Illinois Welfare Associa- 
tion, October 27, 1944. 


[ HAS become the custom to turn 


possibilities too thinly. There is an in- 
clination to feel secure about an enor- 
mously comprehensive problem on the 
basis of our valid confidence in the pos- 
sibility of dealing with one aspect of it. 
The problem of the returning soldier and 
his emotional needs is, by and large, a 
group problem. These men and women 
will return to us by the millions from a 
group experience of enormous human 
consequence to them. What they need 
and will continue to need from us will 
be a group reaction, on the same enor- 
mous scale, which will be therapeutic 
for these consequences. 

If we look back upon the effects of the 
first World War on our attitudes toward 
and expectations of psychiatry, we will 
recall that the insights following upon 
the appearance of thousands of cases of 
shell shock led, first, to the realization of 
the respectability of mental disease; sec- 
ond, to an impetus to do something 
about it; and, finally, to the grandiose 
delusion that if we could get the individ- 
ual early enough and work with him 
earnestly enough, we would be rid of the 
plague of mental illness even as we have 
rid ourselves of such diseases as typhoid 
fever. What public health had accom- 
plished in the field of somatic medicine, 
mental hygiene was expected to accom- 
plish in the field of psychological medi- 
cine. Is it necessary at this date to point 
to the pertinent contradictory facts? 

Again a caution is necessary. It must 
not be inferred that this is a depreciation 
of the mental-hygiene movement and 
its real results. No one will deny the 
validity of the establishment of decent 
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programs for the care of the neurotic and 
the psychotic, the feeble-minded, the 
delinquent, the behavior problem. No 
one will think it anything but reasonable 
that our schools should be operated ac- 
cording to principles which are compat- 
ible with the human nature of the child 
as an individual and as an individual 
member of a group. What we must be 
clear about, however, is that psychiatry 
has not found in mental hygiene the pub- 
lic service handmaiden that medicine 
has found in the science of public health. 
Indeed, it was wishful and unreasonable 
for us to have expected this. Lest you 
consider such a comment a redundant 
emphasis, it is necessary again to invite 
your attention to the contemporary 
scene. 

How much have you heard about the 
emotional needs of the returning soldier 
other than in terms of neuroses, psy- 
choses, and battle fatigue? All our re- 
habilitation programs seem excessively 
to emphasize the needs of the individual 
as individual. The psychiatric rehabilita- 
tion clinics that are beginning to spring 
up in the larger cities of the country are 
exclusively directed toward dealing with 
those scars of war that are exquisitely 
personal. This is necessary and laudable. 
These are the logical goals toward which 
our techniques as psychiatrists and social 
workers can be directed. But we must 
become aware, before it is too late, of our 
subtle tendency toward developing a 
community attitude that confuses the 
rehabilitation of specifically injured in- 
dividuals with the rehabilitation of the 
returning soldier in the comprehensive 
sense of his common humanity. 

The returning soldier who requires re- 
habilitation is not simply the conspicu- 
ously war-injured individual. Ten to one 
the returning soldier is the fellow who 
never saw active combat; or who, hav- 


ing been in combat, never was visibly 
wounded; or who, whether in or out of 
combat, never showed a visible tremor 
in his emotional and mental balance. 
This fellow will never come to a psy- 
chiatric clinic, and he may never need 
the assistance of a vocational service. 
He may be a bit cynical. He may be 
mildly apathetic and aloof. He may be 
somewhat restless and slightly uncer- 
tain, or he may plunge back into civilian 
life with vigor and apparent direction. 
The younger soldiers may no longer 
seem young; on the other hand, they 
may appear admirably mature and cer- 
tain of themselves. In no aspect will 
most soldiers appear like patients or 
clients. Yet, in the end, if they are not 
treated, if they are not rehabilitated, 
they may turn out to be the illness of our 
whole society; they may well prove to be 
the next applicants for a handout by 
history. 

What, then, are the emotional needs 
of the returning soldier? Like himself, 
they are several and composite. 

He will have discovered the ability of 
men and women to work together toward 
a common goal; he will have learned 
what it means to share. Regardless of 
how this may be explained in terms of his 
deeper individual psychology, it will 
nevertheless remain as a need which will 
characterize him in his social potentiali- 
ties. 

He will have seen destruction and 
suffering; his comrades will have died; 
he will have been a killer himself. Re- 
gardless of how he will have for the mo- 
ment been able to integrate these ego- 
alien things into the selfless self which 
war makes necessary, the moment will 
come when the original person will call 
for an accounting which balances the 
score, which makes the sorry business 
sensible—and this, too, will remain a 
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need which will characterize him in his 
social potentialities. 

He will have left behind him some of 
the best years of his life, the creativeness 
of a career, or the self-respect and securi- 
ty of an honest job; and he will have ex- 
perienced that deepest wound to the 
feeling of self—the bitter necessity of 
personal expendability. He will have in 
various ways accepted all this during the 
time of trial. But he will bring home with 
him the pressing need for the return of 
his sense of personal value. This will 
characterize him in his social poten- 
tialities. 

Finally, he will have eaten the moldy 
bread of the great depression, and he 
will have drifted through the war as he 
did through the peace that preceded, 
better fed, better clothed, but hapless 
and goal-less. And this, too, will charac- 
terize his social potentialities. 

What must we expect to be the com- 
munity’s role mow with regard to these 
emotional needs of this most typical 
soldier? 

Psychiatric rehabilitation clinics? Yes! 
Vocational rehabilitation services? Yes! 
Educational programs? Yes! 

But what of the society to which they 
return? How will it be rehabilitated in 
terms of their new outlooks and needs? 


It seems to me that only the social 


order can provide the necessary treat- 
ment for the most pervasive wound of 
war. Techniques can do something for 
the individual. But only a citizenship 
of genuine good will can promote the 
public mental health which is social 
morale. Only a creative democracy can 
turn the war-torn feelings of the return- 
ing soldier away from self-destructive- 
ness and social destructiveness and into 
creative channels. The creative collabo- 
ration of men toward the destructive 
ends of war must be redirected toward 
the constructive possibilities of civilized 
peace. 

As professional workers we have our 
special skills and our proper jobs. By all 
means let us do our best with them. But 
let us not be blind to the segmental na- 
ture of our work. Let us remember that 
it can have real meaning and value only 
in the context of our more comprehen- 
sive obligations as citizens. As citizens 
we owe to the returning soldier much 
more than compensation and clinics. We 
owe him a human society in which re- 
spect for the individual, politically, eco- 
nomically, and socially, grants him a 
genuine sense of personal significance, 
a genuine personal stake, and, out of 
this, a real participation with ourselves 
in the possibilities of a decent life. 


MIcHAEL REESE HospitaL 
CHICAGO 

















EMPLOYED MOTHERS OF CHILDREN IN THE A.D.C. PROGRAM 
COOK COUNTY BUREAU OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


RUTH A. KASMAN 


wage-earning mother has al- 
ways been a community problem. 
There is, of course, the ever pres- 
ent question about whether the mother 
of young children should work outside of 
her own home at all and whether ade- 
quate support cannot be found to help 
her at home. But, aside from this basic 
question, there are also the problems 
about the kind of jobs open to her, her 
wages in relation to the support of the 
family, her health and physical ability 
to work and to manage a home, and the 
care provided for the children in her ab- 
sence that now more than ever are ques- 
tions of national concern. A study of one 
hundred families receiving Aid to De- 
pendent Children grants in which the 
mothers had voluntarily obtained em- 
ployment suggests ways in which case- 
work service could be more helpful in 
answering some of these questions. 
There were sixty-seven Negro moth- 
ers, in the group of one hundred, and 
these Negro mothers were the youngest 
members of the group. Nineteen were 
under thirty years of age, while all but 
three white mothers were older. Fifty- 
two women were between thirty and 
forty, and twenty-six were over this age. 
The majority of the families were small, 
only twenty-six having three or more 
children, and no family having more than 
six. There were 199 dependent children 
in all, 49 per cent between twelve and 
eighteen years old, 37 per cent between 
the ages of six and twelve, and 14 per 
cent under six years of age, a proportion 
that indicates that mothers with older 


children feel more free to work. The ab- 
sence or death of the father was the chief 
cause of dependency in every instance, 
and the majority of the families had been 
dependent for two or more years before 
receiving A.D.C. 

Three-fourths of the women had little 
or no previous work experience, a factor 
limiting their choice of occupation and 
wage. Information as to the amount of 
education was rarely to be found in the 
record. Education, when recorded, gen- 
erally did not extend beyond grammar 


school, although in a few instances high 


school had been attended for one or per- 
haps two years. 

The employment of the group was di- 
vided into manufacturing industries with 
forty-nine mothers, domestic and per- 
sonal service with thirty-six, trade and 
clerical work with fourteen, and one un- 
reported. The women in manufacturing 
had diversified occupations such as 
seamstress, machine operator, packer. 
Often the exact occupation was not 
known, but it is clear that the work was 
unskilled, requiring little or no training. 
It is interesting that few women classified 
themselves in “defense work.” Six white 
mothers and thirty Negro mothers were 
in service occupations. A factor which 
seems to operate in this choice of em- 
ployment is the flexibility of the hours. 
A number of women explained that they 
felt free to be absent from work if the 
children became ill or some emergency 
arose, whereas a similar absence in manu- 
facturing would cause them to lose the 
job. The white women in service were all 
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employed as charwomen in Loop build- 
ings, the Negro women worked as maids 
in hotels or private homes. In the trade 
and clerical classification the employees 
also held jobs requiring little training. It 
can easily be understood that white 
women composed the majority of this 
group, since Negroes have found clerical 
work difficult to secure. 

Too often only the industries in which 
the women worked were ascertained, al- 
though sometimes their occupations 
were noted. In only a few instances were 
the demands of the job discussed; con- 
sequently, it was impossible to deter- 
mine the effect of employment in terms 
of exertion, strain, and fatigue. Interest 
in the employment of mothers seems to 
center more on the amount earned in re- 
lation to the children’s continued eligi- 
bility to receive public aid than on the 
social factors affecting the welfare of the 
mothers and the children. These may be 
considered, but they are generally not 
presented for consideration. 

It is startling to realize the generally 
low wages received by this group for full- 
time employment in a period of great na- 
tional prosperity. Sixty-one per cent of 
the white women and 76 per cent of the 
Negro mothers earned between $10 and 
$20 a week, but 33 per cent of the Negro 
workers earned less than $15 a week as 
compared with but 18 per cent of the 
white mothers. As the foregoing propor- 
tions indicate, relatively more of the 
white than of the Negro mothers were in 
the higher-wage brackets. Eighteen per 
cent of the white workers earned between 
$20 and $25 a week, while 13 per cent of 
the Negro workers earned this amount. 
Of the remaining group, 18 per cent of 
the white workers earned $25 or more per 
week, while only 5 per cent of the Negro 
workers earned as much. The highest 
wage earned by a Negro was $31.20 as 


maid for a railroad for a forty-eight-hour 
week. The highest wage paid to a white 
worker was $32 to an employee of a 
mail-order house. The one supported 
three dependents; the other, four. 

It would be desirable to know more 
about the duration of the various jobs 
held by the women, but, in general, the 
jobs had been of short duration. No 
mother had held her current job for more 
than nineteen months, fifty-one had 
worked six months or less, twenty-two 
had worked from six to ten months, and 
twelve had worked more than ten 
months, while fifteen were unreported. 

Hours of work were not often men- 
tioned. Thirty-one women were known 
to be employed between eight to nine 
hours daily. One white mother and seven 
Negro women worked more than nine 
hours. Nightwork, however, was more 
common among the white women. A six- 
day week was rare, although it occurred 
in a few instances. 

Usually the mothers had talked freely 
about the reasons why they worked. 
Chiefly they needed more money to 
achieve a decent standard of living. Fam- 
ilies whose earnings made it possible for 
them to manage with the aid of the grant 
but without supplementation from the 
Chicago Welfare Administration general- 
ly expressed delight at their freedom 
from “relief.”” Much of this feeling was 
based on the nature of their experience 
with the relief agency, as well as on their 
previous inability to manage on a low 
budget. A few “felt like different per- 
sons” because they had their own money 
with which to manage. They had dis- 
liked the affidavits of destitution re- 
quired of them and the relief policy that 
made it necessary for them to line up for 
the checks to be handed out. The older 
children had rebelled against the rigid 
budgeting of their small earnings. Above 
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all, the families resented the stigma at- 
tached to “being on relief,” a stigma that 
they did not associate with the A.D.C. 
grant, which was looked upon as their 
“right.” 

The mothers had sought work in order 
to raise the family standard of living, and 
in 88 of the 100 cases their wages were 
the only source of income, exclusive of 
the A.D.C. grant. The budget used by 
the County Bureau of Public Welfare is 
both realistic and adequate; however, it 
seems safe to say that current budgeting 
figures have not kept pace with the rising 
cost of living, especially the rise in the 
cost of food. There were four Negro fami- 
lies and one white in which the income 
exclusive of the grant was in excess of the 
budget, and these cases were closed. In 
34, Or approximately one-third of the 
cases, the income plus the A.D.C. grant 
equaled the current budget. In 40 per 
cent of the cases the income plus the 
grant was less than the budgeted need." 
The largest monthly deficit occurred in 
a Negro family of mother, grandmother, 
and four dependent children. The mother 
earned $56.30 a month, which was sup- 
plemented by an A.D.C. grant of $54. 
The total family budget was $169.90, 
leaving a deficit of $59.60. The record 
did not state how the family managed on 
this inadequate amount. 


SUPERVISION OF THE CHILDREN DURING 
THE MOTHER’S WORKING HOURS 


In view of the fact that in almost nine- 
tenths of the families there was no source 
of outside income other than the moth- 
er’s low wages, it may be expected that 
it would be more difficult for these moth- 
ers to provide satisfactory care for their 


t At this time the maximum grant was still $18 
for the first child and $12 for each additional child. 
In October, 1944, the grant for the first child was 
raised to $40, an increase of $22. 
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children than it would be for mothers 
with higher earnings or additional source 
of income. The manual’ states that when 
the mother is employed, and it is for the 
best interest of the family group that she 
continue with her employment, A.D.C, 
may be granted to supplement her wages. 

Information with regard to care of the 
children was stated in most cases, al- 
though in many instances there were no 
details as to its adequacy. In each in- 
stance the plan for the care of the chil- 
dren had been made by the mother and 
received at least tacit approval from the 
agency. The alternative open to the 
mothers, if they did not work, was re- 
course to assistance from C.W.A., a pos- 
sibility that they so disliked that the 
workers apparently did not feel free to 
press it upon them. In no instance had 
the workers urged the recipients to se- 
cure work; the mothers were already em- 
ployed when they applied for A.D.C. or 
sought work on their own initiative. The 
administration emphasized the need for 
adequate care of the children if the moth- 
ers were to go to work. However, no 
standards of adequacy were worked out, 
although one study had been made to 
determine the kind of plans that the re- 
cipients were able to make.’ 

The workers were handicapped in 
handling this problem with the mothers. 
The first center for children of school- 
age established in Chicago by funds pro- 
vided through the Lanham Act was 
opened in August, 1943. There were cen- 
ters for children of nursery-school age in 
the area covered by the district, but 
these centers were often inaccessible to 
the mothers. Many of the mothers had 


2 Chap. iv, sec. 5, p. 11. 


3 An unpublished study of the care received by 
3,811 children was made by the case workers for the 
State Department of Public Welfare in September, 
1942. 
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numerous household duties in addition 
to their work, and they found it difficult 
to take the children to and from these 
nursery schools, which frequently were 
at a distance from their home. Many 
mothers worked at night when the 
schools would not have met their needs. 


CHILDREN FOR WHOM NO PROVISION 
WAS MADE 


Of the 199 children included in the 
study, 94, or almost 50 per cent of the 
total group, were without supervision 
during the mother’s absence at work. 
There were 3 children under seven years 
of age, the age of compulsory school at- 
tendance, included in this number, and 
it is interesting to know the family situa- 
tions in these instances. 


One mother, with three children aged nine, 
seven, and six, was employed six days a week 
as a hotel maid. Her hours of work were not 
recorded, although it was stated that the chil- 
dren were without supervision with the excep- 
tion of the casual supervision given by a neigh- 
bor who occasionally “looked in.” The six-year- 
old child attended kindergarten, and the neigh- 
bor served him his meals during the mother’s 
absence. 


Mrs. M., a Negro woman with six children 
ranging in age from five to thirteen, worked 
nights, and her children were alone during her 
hours of employment. She regarded this plan 
as unwise, although she lived in one of the 
housing projects and felt that the children were 
“safer” than they would be if the family lived 
elsewhere. 


Mrs. M., a white mother with four children 
aged sixteen, fourteen, twelve, and one, was em- 
ployed from 6:00 P.M. to 12:00 P.M. The chil- 


.dren were left alone during this time, although 


their grandmother lived in the building and 
“looked in on them.” 


In two of the foregoing situations 
where the mothers were employed at 
night, they believed that the children 
were in less danger in bed than if they 
had been on the street unsupervised in 


the daytime. The inadequacy of the 
plans in terms of the children’s welfare 
needs no comment. 

Children over seven years of age were 
left without adequate provision for care 
more frequently than those under seven. 
In considering this age group, it is as- 
sumed that children of seven or older are 
generally in school for the greater part 
of the day. However, this is not true of 
all the children in Chicago. For several 
years, the schools in the congested Negro 
areas have been overcrowded. As a re- 


sult, the double shift has been in opera-: 


tion throughout the grade-school level. 
The double shift is also in operation in 
the high schools serving the Negro areas, 
as it is fairly uniformly in many other 
areas in the city, but the double shift in 
grammar schools is used only in the Ne- 
gro districts. In addition, there is a triple 
shift in one grade school in the Negro 
area, but whether this is true of other 
grade schools is not known. In the grade 
schools using the double shift one group 
of children attend during the morning 
and one group in the afternoon, while in 
the grade school using the triple shift, 
each group of children attends school 
three hours a day. This means that the 
children whose mothers are employed 
are in school for fewer hours and conse- 
quently in need of supervision for a long- 
er part of the day. Since the names of the 
schools were sometimes omitted, it was 
not possible to determine the number 
of hours the children were in school. 
There was a total of ninety-one chil- 
dren over seven years of age for whom no 
provision was made during the mother’s 
absence at work. The age distribution is 
of interest. In the age group from seven 
through ten years there were twenty- 
four children, in the age group from elev- 
en through fourteen there were forty- 
three children, and from fifteen through 
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seventeen there were twenty-four chil- 
dren. It may, therefore, be seen that the 
majority of the children were under fif- 
teen and should have been assured of re- 
liable care and supervision. 

Many mothers were concerned be- 
cause they were unable to provide super- 
vision for their children during their ab- 
sence at work. Several of these situations 
are described in the following cases: 


Mrs. B., a mother with three children aged 
eleven, ten, and seven, worked from 5:30 P.M. 
to midnight as a charwoman in a large industrial 
concern. She telephoned the children every 
evening before they went to bed in order to see 
that they were all right. In addition, her sister- 
in-law, who lived in the same building, occa- 
sionally looked in on the children. This mother 
was quite worried over the children’s welfare 
during her absence at work but was unable to 
arrange a more satisfactory plan for them. She 
told the worker that she “‘dreaded”’ the idea of 
applying for public assistance from the Chicago 
Welfare Administration and therefore saw no 
alternative but to continue the present plan. 


Another mother with two children aged 
thirteen and eleven worked as a bindery worker 
from 5:00 P.M. to 1:30 A.M. The children were 
totally unsupervised during her absence. She 
telephoned them each evening at nine o’clock 
to find out if they were at home. This mother 
felt that the children were very inadequately 
provided for but could make no other plan. 


Mrs. A., a forty-eight-year-old woman, was 
grantee for her fifteen-year-old niece, who was 
in third-year high school. The child’s mother 
had killed her father in Kentucky in 1934 and 
had subsequently died. Eliza then came to 
Chicago to live with her aunt. The aunt was 
employed as a dishwasher in a restaurant from 
9:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. The girl, who attended 
school only half-days, was completely unsuper- 
vised during the aunt’s absence at work. She 
was an excellent student. Eliza presented a 
health problem, the nature of which was not 
recorded. The aunt planned to take her to Cook 
County Hospital clinic for a physical examina- 
tion but found it difficult in view of her hours 
of work. 


Mrs. H. had three children, aged thirteen, 
eleven, and nine. The children’s father was 
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imprisoned on a conviction of robbery, and the 
family had been dependent on the public agency 
for two years prior to the receipt of A.D.C. The 
mother secured employment as a factory worker 
from 7:30 A.M. to 4:00 P.M. She was worried 
about the fact that the children were without 
supervision during her absence. They were ap- 
parently well adjusted, but she felt they were 
becoming undisciplined and not easy to handle 
because she was away from home so much. She 
feared that they might become delinquent. 


A mother with three children fifteen, four- 
teen, and eleven worked as a machine operator 
from 10:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. Her transporta- 
tion took an additional two hours a day. The 
children were unsupervised, and although the 
mother considered this plan inadequate, she 
was unable to arrange a more satisfactory one. 


Three children, aged fourteen, ten, and 
seven, were unsupervised while their mother 
was employed from 7:00 P.M. to midnight six 
days a week as a janitress in an industrial con- 
cern. The mother said the children were not in 
need of other care since they stayed indoors 
when she left for work, and a neighbor occa- 
sionally “looked in.” However, the ten-year-old 
boy was “sassy” and left the home, in contra- 
diction to the mother’s instructions, after she 
left for work. 


One mother, with two boys fourteen and 
nine, worked as a saleslady in a retail bakery 
from 5:00 P.M. to midnight six days a week. The 
two boys were unsupervised and they quarreled 
violently. The mother was distraught over the 
children’s behavior, their welfare in her ab- 
sence, and her heavy work and household 
schedule. 


There were a few mothers who consid- 
ered it unnecessary for their children to 
be supervised during their absence at 
work. 


Mrs. G. had a'sixteen-year-old daughter, who 
was in second-year high school. The mother 
worked as a hotel maid from 8:30 A.M. to 4:30 
P.M. She thought that her daughter was mature 
and well able to take care of herself. 


The unmarried mother of a thirteen-year 
old boy was employed as a machine operator in 
a novelty-manufacturing concern. The hours 
of work were not recorded. The boy was un- 
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supervised, but the mother thought that he was 
“old enough to look after himself.” 


Three children, aged fourteen, thirteen, and 
ten, were left unsupervised while their mother 
worked from 7:30 A.M. to 4:00 P.M. as a packer. 
This mother was a deserted woman who secured 
satisfaction from financial independence and 
she hoped to earn enough eventually to support 
the children without help from any agency. She 
felt that the children were getting along well 
without any supervision, as she considered them 
quite mature. However, the record indicated 
that two of the children had been in need of 
medical care for some time and that the mother 
had not taken them to the clinic. Her hours of 
work as well as her inability to secure anyone 
to accompany the children were responsible for 
the delay in getting medical attention for them. 


A deserted mother with a twelve-year-old 
daughter worked as a waitress from 8:00 A.M. 
to 7:00 P.M. Louise was unsupervised during 
her mother’s absence of more than thirteen 
hours a day, although the housekeeper of the 
building in which they lived, occasionally 
“looked in” to see if the child was all right. 
The mother apparently was satisfied with this 
arrangement, although the record does not 
indicate the manner in which Louise received 
her meals. 


In a few instances the attitudes of the 
mothers to the plan made for the children 
were difficult to determine. 


Mrs. N., a mother with twelve- and fourteen- 
year-old daughters, worked as a receptionist in 
a dental laboratory. She was employed from 
9:30 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., during which time the 
children were completely unsupervised. Her 
work and household duties tired her, and she 
felt so fatigued when she was home that her 
children were deprived of the attention she 
would ordinarily have given them. 


Two children, aged twelve and nine, were 
left alone while their mother worked as a 
stitcher for a shoe-manufacturing concern from 
8:30 A.M. to 4:15 P.M. The mother’s attitude to 
the lack of supervision was unrecorded. 


CHILDREN FOR WHOM PAID CARE 
WAS PROVIDED 


The number of children for whom 
some type of paid care was provided 


Iot 


was 48, or almost one-fourth of the 
total number studied. The size of this 
group is interesting because it indicates 
that the mothers were aware of the need 
for supervision and were willing to pay 
for it. While the majority (22 out of 38) 
of the children under seven years of age 
were provided for in this way, only 26 of 
the 161 older children received paid care. 

In no instance in which the A.D.C. 
grant shared in the cost of care for the 
children was information obtained about 
the health of the person giving this care, 
or his responsibilities with regard to the 
supervision of the children. In all cases, 
the amounts paid for the children’s care 
were meager, ranging from $1.00 to $7.50 
per week. These amounts were low com- 
pared to the fees paid in the community 
for the care of children. One explanation 
of the smaller sums paid in some cases 
was the fact that the mothers paid only 
for specific services in relation to the 
children, and no housework was included. 
They could not afford to pay more. It is 
not known how most of these arrange- 
ments worked out. In many of these in- 
stances the persons caring for the chil- 
dren were probably neighbors or friends 
willing to help the mother. 

There were a few instances where chil- 
dren under sixteen cared for dependent 
children: 


A twelve-year-old neighbor was paid $1.00 
a week for the care of seven-year-old Patricia, 
whose aunt, the grantee, twenty-seven years 
old, was employed in a manufacturing industry. 
There was little information in this record and 
nothing was known of the aunt’s hours of em- 
ployment. The child’s parents had deserted 
her when she was an infant, and the grand- 
mother had cared for her until her death in 
January, 1942. At the time of the grandmother’s 
death, the aunt promised to care for the child. 
Prior to the acceptance of this case, the father 
had been visited, but had remarried, had three 
children by his second marriage, and was no 
longer interested in Patricia. The mother had 
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likewise lost interest in her. The child presented 
problems in relation to her eating and sleeping 
habits, and the aunt attributed these problems 
to her irregular routine. Because of Patricia’s 
constant cough, the aunt planned to take her 
to M.T.S. for an examination. The grant was 
instituted after the grandmother’s death, and 
the agency made no investigation as to the 
aunt’s ability to care for the child. 


James, twelve years old, was a problem to 
his mother. He stole a watch for which the 
mother was making restitution by paying a small 
amount from her weekly wages. In addition, 
he truanted. The mother had arranged for an 
older girl in the neighborhood to take him to 
and from classes for $1.00 a week. The record 
did not indicate the mother’s hours of work. 


Mrs. K., a thirty-year-old mother with three 
children, aged eight, six, and five, was employed 
as a janitress in an industrial concern from 
5:45 P.M. to 11:00 P.M. She worked six days a 
week, and it took her one and a half hours per 
day for transportation to and from work. She 
employed a thirteen-year-old schoolgirl to stay 
with the children in her absence at work and 

paid her $24.25 per month for this service. The 
' undesirability of the plan is accentuated when 
it is realized that the mother left the house 
at 4:30 P.M. before the children had had their 
dinner. This mother realized that the plan was 
a poor one and was worried about the children. 
However, she could not pay more for the chil- 
dren’s care since her wages plus the maximum 
grant just met the budget. 


There was little information as to the 
situations where the mothers paid older 
persons for the care of the children. Rela- 
tives who were paid for the care of the 
children were included in this group. 


Mrs. C. was employed in a manufacturing 
industry, but her hours of work were not given 
in the record. She had three children, aged 
fourteen, eleven, and five. The two eldest were 
left to shift for themselves, but the mother 
paid her sister-in-law $21.65 a month for the 
care of the youngest child. The fourteen-year- 
old girl took this youngest child to her aunt’s 
on her way to school and called for him on her 
way home from school. The record indicated 
that the mother returned home soon after the 
children were out of school. The mother planned 
to have her sister-in-law care for all three chil- 
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dren during the summer months when they 
were not in school. 


The case just cited was one of several 
where children were taken to another 
home for care while the mother was at 
work. 


Mrs. O., an unmarried mother who had a 
ten-year-old son, worked from 8:00 A.M. to 
4:30 P.M. as a charwoman. She paid $30 a 
month to her mother for the care of her child, 
However, the boy went to his grandmother’s 
alone at 7:00 A.M. daily and left for school from 
her home. He returned to his mother’s after 
school. The mother had considered placement 
in a boarding-school for the child, since she was 
concerned about his care. 


Another mother paid her sister $28 per 
month to care for her four children, aged nine, 
seven, five, and four. This mother was employed 
from 3:30 P.M. to midnight six days a week and 
spent two hours a day in transportation to and 
from work. 


In most of the cases the adult paid to 
supervise the children was not a relative. 


Mrs. H. had three children, seventeen, six, 
and four. She was employed as a maid in a 
private home, but her hours of work were not 
recorded. She paid “someone”’ to care for the 
children, but this person’s duties were not 
stated. Mrs. H. paid her $13 a month. 


Mrs. K. had three children, ten, eight, and 
five. She was able to make plans for the super- 
vision of only the youngest child. This mother 
was employed as a sorter in a laundry from 7: 30 
A.M. to 4:00 P.M. and required one hour per 
day for transportation. The eldest child was 
responsible for awakening the other two chil- 
dren, since the mother left the home before the 
children arose. The two older children then 
dressed the youngest child, prepared the break- 
fast, and took the child to the home of a friend 
who cared for him while the older children 
attended school. The mother paid $5.00 a week 
for this care. The child was called for when the 
other children returned from school. The two 
older children were unsupervised. 


Mrs. M. had made a rather adequate plan 
for her children, aged fifteen, ten, and nine. 
She moved to the building in which a very good 
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friend lived and arranged for her to care for 
the children for $5.00 a week. This friend had 
been a foster-mother for the Jewish Children’s 
Bureau for several years, and had an excellent 
relationship with the M. children. She accepted 
this responsibility for a small sum because of 
her desire to help the mother. The plan worked 
well, and the mother thought the children were 
getting excellent supervision. 


The largest amount given for the care of a 
child was $30.35 a month, paid by a mother for 
the care of her six-year-old son. This mother 
was employed as a salesgirl in a dime store. The 
person supervising the child was a close friend 
of the mother’s, and she was giving the child 
excellent care. 


Another mother with a five-year-old son 
worked as a maid in a hotel. She hired “a wom- 
an” for $4.00 a week but had to quit work when 
this person left the city. 


One mother with a six-year-old daughter 
arranged for her landlady to care for the child. 
She paid $3.00 a week for this care, which ex- 
tended for the day while she worked as a spotter 
for a cleaning concern from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 
p.M. This mother thought that the child re- 
ceived good care, since she knew the landlady 
was kind and considerate to her. 


There were two instances in which pay- 
ment was received in kind. 


Mrs. K., a mother with four dependent chil- 
dren, seventeen, fifteen, and twins, aged six, 
shared her home with her older son, married 
daughter, and son-in-law. The married daughter 
supervised the children in exchange for a de- 
creased rental. 


Another mother with three children, four- 
teen, thirteen, and eleven, worked nights as a 
power-machine operator. She allowed a woman 
to live free of charge in her home in return for 
which she supervised the children during the 
mother’s working hours. 


CHILDREN FOR WHOM FREE CARE WAS 
PROVIDED 


The group for whom free supervision 
was provided comprised thirty-eight 
children who were cared for by their 
grandmothers during the mother’s ab- 


sence at work. This group included seven 
children under seven years of age. In gen- 
eral, it may be said that the grandmoth- 
ers gave the children the most adequate 
care. However, some of the grandmoth- 
ers were elderly and ill and found it diffi- 
cult to care for the children. They were 
worn out by the many responsibilities 
that they had had throughout the years. 


One mother had two sons, aged fourteen and 
seven. The grandmother was in her sixties and 
was quite disturbed over the recent death of © 
her husband. In addition, she complained of ab- 
dominal pain and was known to one of the 
clinics in the city. Since her physical examina- 
tion did not warrant the severe complaints she 
presented, she was. seen in the Psychiatric 
Clinic, where it was thought that she was in a 
depressed state of mind and that commitment 
might be considered. This recommendation 
was not followed because of the family’s ob- 
jections. The mother realized that the grand- 
mother’s condition was serious but was unable 
to make any other plan. At the time of the 
study, the seven-year-old boy was showing pro- 
nounced food fads and other behavior problems. 


In several instances the mothers consid- 
ered the grandmothers able to provide 
very adequate care for the children. 
Often, however, it is not known how the 
plan worked or whether the mother con- 
sidered it satisfactory. 

There was a total of fourteen children 
cared for gratis by other relatives. In 
general, these relatives seemed to give 
a better supervision than was offered to 
the children by those employed for a 
very small fee. In some instances, the 
quality of the care provided by relatives 
was open to question, even though the 
mothers were satisfied. 

A mother with two children, aged six and 
five, for whom she was receiving grants, worked 
as a sorter in a candy company. She was em- 
ployed from 10:30 P.M. to 7:00 A.M. Her 
twenty-year-old son was in the home and super- 
vised the children during the mother’s absence 
at work. The mother considered this a satis- 
factory arrangement since the children were 
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generally asleep while she was away. She as- 
sumed responsibility for the children as soon as 
she came from work and had little opportunity 
to rest. 


In another situation, the household consisted 
of the mother, her one-year-old son, sixteen- 
year-old daughter, Carlee, and the latter’s one- 
year-old child. Carlee was unmarried but as- 
sumed responsibility for the care of the two in- 
fants during her mother’s absence at work. 


Mrs. D. was a young mother with a ten- 
year-old son. Also living in the home was her 
brother, who worked nights and supervised the 
child during the mother’s absence at work during 
the day. The mother’s hours of work were not 
recorded, and the inadequacy of this plan was 
undetermined, although it would seem that 
the brother would require daytime rest. 


Mrs. C. had two children, fourteen and elev- 
en, and was employed as a shaker in a laundry 
from 7:00 A.M. to 3:00 P.M. six days a week. 
Her sister supervised the children, though the 
hours they were cared for or the adequacy of 
the care they received were not known. 


CHILDREN FOR WHOM TYPE OF CARE 
WAS UNKNOWN 


The method of care provided for five 
children was unknown. One situation 
concerned a fifteen-year-old child. The 
mother was employed as a knitter from 
8:30 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. five days a week. 
In the remaining instances, two children 
were fourteen, and two were twelve. 

It is interesting to note that neither 
nursery schools nor day nurseries were 
used for the care of any of the children 
in this study. The reasons for this are not 
always clear, although the following fac- 
tors in part seem responsible. Two-thirds 
of the families were Negro, and there are 
few nursery schools in the community 
for Negro children. Child-care centers for 
older children were not fully operating 
in this district at the time of the study. 

The large number of unsupervised 
children and the general inadequacy of 
the known methods of care indicate a 
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need for more careful planning for the 
supervision. of children whose mothers 
are employed. The lack of information, 
and the resultant doubt about the chil- 
dren’s welfare, points to a need for ac- 
curate knowledge and careful recording 
of the situations in these families. 


CARE OF THE HOUSEHOLD 


In studying the problem of household 
management by the employed mothers, 
information was sought with regard to 
the following duties: shopping, laundry 
and heavy household cleaning, daily 
cleaning, and preparation of meals. This 
information had not been obtained in 
over half the families, and in the other 
records only one or two of the duties 
were likely to be mentioned. The data 
must serve chiefly as illustrative material 

The mothers looked upon shopping as 
the most pressing problem. They found 
it impossible to shop early in the day 
when food supplies were plentiful and 
the lower-priced foods were available; 
when they shopped late, they had to 
take whatever was left. Since they had 
so little time in which to prepare meals, 
they often purchased more expensive 
food that required little preparation. 
Many mothers complained that the food 
allowances were inadequate in view of the 
special problems they had in relation to 
the purchasing and the preparation of 
meals. This was discussed with the Coun- 
ty Administrative Office, which in turn 
asked the State Central Office whether a 
higher food allowance could be allowed 
the working mother and her family. The 
State Department believed, however, 
that employment of the mother did not 
necessarily increase food costs,‘ and the 
nutritionist on the state staff suggested 


4 Minutes of District Supervisors and A.D.C. 
Assistant Supervisors, January 13 and January 20, 
1943. 
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to the local staff a number of good ways 
in which a working mother could be 
helped to feed her family properly. 

In sixty-seven cases there was no in- 
formation as to the manner in which the 
household handled shopping. In thirteen 
instances the mother did the shopping 
after her return home in the evening, and 
in nine instances she did the shopping be- 
fore leaving for work. In eight cases the 
grandmother who lived in the home did 
the shopping, and it is probable that she 
was the one who did this in most of the 
remaining thirty families whose home 
she shared. In one case a child did the 
shopping, and in two cases it was done 
by other relatives. 

The family washing was regarded by 
the mothers as the heaviest of the house- 
hold tasks and the one they liked least. 
In thirty-three of the fifty cases in which 
this information was given, the washing 
was sent to the laundry. Two of the 
mothers did the washing before going to 
work, four others after returning from 
work, and three were able to hire a wom- 
an for the day. In six families the grand- 
mother did the laundry, in one another 
relative took care of it, and in only one 
family a child had this responsibility. 

The instance in which the laundry was 
done by a child is interesting. The house- 
hold consisted of the mother and two 
children, a boy of fifteen and a girl of 
fourteen. The mother was employed 
as a maid in a hotel, and the children 
were unsupervised in her absence, as 
she felt they were “independent and 
well trained.” The children divided the 
household responsibilities; the boy did 
the washing, ironing, and heavy clean- 
ing, while the girl did the daily cleaning 
and the preparation of meals. The moth- 
er was under private medical care be- 
cause of a tumor, and she was finding it 
increasingly difficult to work. 
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Many of the mothers differentiated 
the heavy cleaning from the daily clean- 
ing, since the former was so strenuous 
for them. The handling of the heavy 
cleaning was unrecorded for sixty-one 
families. Ten mothers did this work be- 
fore leaving for their jobs, and fourteen 
others after their return from work; in 
eight cases the work was done by the 
grandmothers in the home, in two cases 
by the children, and in three cases by a 
woman hired by the mothers for this pur- 
pose for one day every two or three 
weeks. In two cases a relative did this 
chore for the mothers. 

The daily cleaning was handled some- 
what the same way, although in six fami- 
lies the children were reported as doing 
this work. Undoubtedly in many of the 
cases in which this information was not 
recorded, the work was done by the 
children. 

The preparation of meals was not con- 
sidered so much a problem by the moth- 
ers, although it is an important part of 
the families’ daily living and has an es- 
sential bearing on the health and welfare 
of the mothers and the children. In the 
few instances where the information was 
known, the preparation of breakfast was 
handled as follows: nineteen mothers 
prepared it before leaving the home; 
four others after returning from night 
work; in ten cases the grandmothers pre- 
pared it, in five families the children, and 
in six the relatives. Dinner was managed 
rather similarly. 

Only ten children were definitely 
known to be participating in the school- 
lunch program. Eleven mothers prepared 
the children’s lunch before work, two 
after work; in thirteen families the grand- 
mother prepared the lunch, and in six 
families it was prepared by a relative. A 
few children purchased a lunch at the 
corner delicatessen. One mother com- 
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plained that her two children of grade- 
school age always bought sausage sand- 
wiches and pop for lunch, despite her 
order that they purchase more substan- 
tial foods. 


HEALTH OF THE MOTHER 


Information in regard to health was 
obtained from eighty-eight mothers. In 
four instances a professional diagnosis 
had been secured. 

About one-third of the women thought 
they were in good health and in no need 
of medical attention. Two-thirds pre- 
sented a variety of complaints, including 
five women who said that they were al- 
ways very tired. Six women reported 
cardiac conditions but in only one in- 
stance was the diagnosis verified. Four 
of these situations are described: 


A mother with two children, aged sixteen 
and twelve, was employed as a power-machine 
operator for a manufacturing concern. While 
the family received assistance from the Chi- 
cago Welfare Administration, the mother was 
examined by the welfare medical service and 
classified “C” as to her employability, which 
indicated that she should do only sedentary 
work. She told the worker that her job probably 
was too difficult for her; later she became ill 
and was forced to stop work. No attempt was 
made to help her find out what type of job she 
was physically able to do, nor was it known 
whether she should be under regular medical 
care. 


Another mother, with three dependent chil- 
dren, aged twelve, eight, and three, worked as 
an ironer for one of the large Loop hotels. She 
was in regular clinic attendance for treatment 
of a cardiac condition. No diagnosis was secured, 
and she continued to work. The grandmother 
was in the home and may have relieved the 
mother of much of the household work. 


A mother with two children, aged eight and 
seven, had a full-time job as a bindery worker 
from 8:00 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. five days a week. 
She attended the clinic for a heart condition 
and fainting spells. The clinic advised her that 
she could work if she did not overstrain herself. 
The grantee’s mother lived in the neighborhood 
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and realized that the mother was in poor health. 
She therefore helped with the household tasks 
and the preparation of the evening meal. This 
mother fainted on the job and was advised by 
the company doctor that she was “nervous and 
overworked” but that she could continue work- 
ing. No medical statement was requested from 
the clinic. 


Mrs. K. was a mother with three children, 
aged ten, eight, and five. She was employed as 
a sorter for a manufacturing concern from 7:30 
A.M. to 4:00 P.M. five days a week. When she 
secured the job, she told the worker that she 
thought she had a cardiac condition and won- 
dered whether she would be able to work for 
any length of time. She followed the worker’s 
suggestion that it would be well for her to have a 
physical examination. A medical statement was 
secured from the doctor, and the recipient did 
not have a cardiac condition and was able to 
work full time at the job she was doing. With 
this reassurance the mother was able to work 
with a much freer mind about her health. 


The other complaints made by the 
mothers included stomach trouble, ul- 
cers, rheumatism, hemorrhoids, arthritis, 
goiter, varicose veins, tumors, arrested 
tuberculosis, migraine, gall-bladder con- 
ditions, gynecological difficulties, and 
syphilis. One mother reported that she 
was under the observation of the Muni- 
cipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium. The fath- 
er had died of tuberculosis and the eatire 
family reported to M.T-S. regularly for 
periodic checkups. The mother felt tired 
all the time. Six grantees had treatment 
for syphilis. Mrs. H., a woman with 
three children, aged fourteen, thirteen, 
and eight, indicated that she did not 
complete her treatments. She was em- 
ployed as a maid in a private home. She 
was urged to return to the clinic, but 
there was no follow-up. 

Three women complained of varicose 
veins, and one was referred for medical 
care. This was a middle-aged mother 
with two children, aged fourteen and 
nine. She was employed as a saleslady 
in a retail bakery and found it difficult 
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to stand on her feet all day. The clinic 
diagnosed her condition as varicose veins 
and menopause. The doctor reported 
that she was overtired from excessive 
strain and recommended that she stop 
work. The mother had had no one to su- 
pervise the children while she was at 
work and had done most of the house- 
hold chores herself. She was worried 
about her younger child, who presented 
problems at home and in school. 

The type of situations where the com- 
plaint was fatigue is well illustrated in 
the following two cases. A mother with 
four children, aged ten, nine, seven, and 
six, was employed as a power-machine 
operator in a shoe-manufacturing con- 
cern from 4:30 P.M. to midnight five 
nights a week. She sent her laundry out 
and did her shopping in the morning. On 
Saturday she did all the heavy cleaning, 
and each day before she reported for 
work she did the light cleaning and pre- 
pared all three meals for the family. An- 
other tired mother was a middle-aged 
woman with two children, aged fifteen 
and eleven. She was employed as a char- 
woman for a department store and 
worked from 7:00 P.M. to midnight six 
nights a week. She had lost thirty pounds 
in a short period. She received private 
medical care, but no diagnosis of her con- 
dition had been received. 

A total of ten mothers were in need of 
dentures, but in only one instance had 
agency policy with regard to the budget- 
ing of dental expenses been explained. 
It is possible to allow for the cost of den- 
tal care, provided the maximum grant is 
not being given or the family can pay for 
it from income not in excess of the budg- 
eted amount. In the nine cases in which 
the policy was not discussed, the omis- 
sion may have been deliberate, since it 
would not have changed the fact that 
the maximum grant was being given, all 


income was required for other necessi- 
ties, and no increase could be allowed to 
pay for dental care. Free clinic care 
might possibly have been secured for the 
women had they been financially able to 
lose a number of days’ employment. 

The attitude of the mothers toward 
their employment and its effect on the 
children would be of interest. These 
women were assuming the duties of both 
parents, since the fathers were not in the 
home, and the emotional strain was prob- 
ably as heavy as the physical one. One 
woman said sometimes she thought that 
she would “crack”? because she had no 
one with whom to talk over her prob- 
lems and never knew if she were doing 
the right things for the children. She was 
sure that if anything happened to one 
of her children in her absence she could 
not “take it,” since she would always 
wonder if the child might not have been 
all right if she had only been home to 
look after him. 

The recreational interests of the moth- 
ers were little known. A few women at- 
tended church and an occasional movie. 
One mother, when asked about her rec- 
reation, laughed and said that she went 
through a constant cycle of job, care of 
the children, and housework, and she was 
grateful for enough time to complete 
these activities. 


AGENCY CONSIDERATION OF THE 
NEEDS OF THE CHILDREN 


The Aid to Dependent Children Act 
was designed to protect dependent chil- 
dren against deprivation and to assure 
them, in so far as possible, the love and 
security of their own homes. 

Most of the children in the study have 
lost their fathers, either permanently or 
temporarily, and it is doubly important 
that they have the care and companion- 
ship of their mother. In order to deter- 
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mine the effect upon the children of the 
daily absence of their mothers, consid- 
eration was given to school placement, 
health, employment, recreation, behav- 
ior, and emotional adjustment. Since the 
program is fundamentally a children’s 
program, it should be of value, also, to 
know the contact the worker has with 
the children for whose welfare she has 
assumed some responsibility. 

Little is known about the children as 
individuals, but their school placement 
and health are generally considered. The 
regularity of school attendance, how- 
ever, was often not ascertained, until the 
complaints of the school brought the 
child’s absence to the attention of the 
agency. An exception was the dependent 
child between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen who was eligible for a gtant 
only if he was regularly attending school. 
The attendance of this group was care- 
fully verified. All the children between 
the ages of ‘six and sixteen years were in 
school with but two exceptions. Of the 
149 in this school age group, 68 were up 
to grade according to the standard that 
a child of seven should have completed 
first grade, a child of eight the second 
grade, etc. If to this group are added the 
43 who were accelerated, then over two- 
thirds were properly placed or advanced 
in school. The group deserving special 
attention, however, are the 38 who were 
retarded, 12 of them two or more years. 
The reasons for the retardation of this 
group are not known, and, in general, 
there was little discussion as to the child’s 
adjustment or behavior in school. In 
only one instance was the school visited 
in order to learn why the child was re- 
tarded. 

The health of the children was usually 
known, although the mother was the 
only informant. In a few instances re- 
ports were secured from the clinic or 
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physician caring for the child. The agen- 
cy has no medical-care program of its 
own, a factor in large part responsible for 
the lack of follow-up with regard to the 
children’s physical or mental condition. 

Some information with regard to the 
health was recorded for all but 21 of the 
199 children included in the study. The 
largest proportion of the children (124, 
or 66 per cent) were regarded by the 
mothers as being in good health. 

It is important that children should 
be regularly examined by a physician. 
The well child is as much in need of medi- 
cal supervision as the sick child, and a 
plan for medical supervision should be 
‘an integral part of the program of every 
child welfare agency. In view of the 
present-day emphasis on the prevention 
of malnutrition and the correction of 
remediable physical defects at an early 
age, it was inexcusable that, of the 124 
presumably well children, only 7 had had 
any regular medical supervision. 

Fifty-four children were ill or had 
some physical complaints, and, of these, 
thirty were under medical care. Two 
children were said to be under private 
medical care, and the others were under 
clinic care. Few medical reports had been 
requested. For most of the twenty-four 
children who were ill but not receiving 
medical care, the workers had urged the 
mother to take the child to a doctor or 
clinic. There was almost no information 
with regard to dental care of the children, 
although four children were reported in 
need of such care. 

Only five children were known to be 
employed. Two of these were seventeen- 
year-old boys who were reported to have 
an occasional day’s work on Saturdays 
or Sundays. A boy of fourteen was like- 
wise reported to work occasionally for a 
church, in order to earn his recreational 
and school expenses. A girl of sixteen 
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worked on Saturdays as a saleslady in a 
hatshop, and another girl of fifteen 
worked irregularly Saturdays and after 
school as a packer for a potato-chip com- 


pany. She earned $2.50 per week. She, 


was later discharged from her job be- 
cause of irregularity in reporting for 
work. More of the children may have 
been employed on a part-time basis, but 
this was not discussed with them or the 
parents. 

In view of the number of children who 
were unsupervised or inadequately su- 
pervised during the mothers’ absence at 
work, it would be helpful to know the 
way in which the children spent their 
free time, but this information is seldom 
given. Most of the twenty-six children 
from whom there was some information 
on this point, attended movies, once or 
more a week, and one child enjoyed a 
weekly visit to an amusement park. 
Fourteen children had fairly satisfactory 
recreation arranged for them by their 
grandmothers or by the person paid to 
give them care. Mothers of four children 
encouraged them to attend neighborhood 
settlements after school, where they 
found activities suitable for children of 
their age group. One of these mothers 
was guided by a case worker to whom 
she had turned for assistance in planning 
for the children. One boy belonged to the 
Boy Scouts, and two girls had joined the 
Girl Scouts. A few children attended 
church groups, and one boy was active 
in the Catholic Youth Organization Mili- 
tary Training. One mother lived in a 
housing project, and her two children 
participated in the recreational activities 
organized by the management. 

Of the 199 children, 95 were considered 
by their mothers to present no problems. 
Information was lacking for 85. 

Twenty-five children were definitely 
known to have emotional or behavior 
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problems. Five were in conflict with the 
school, and twelve were unable to adjust 
in their families. Eight children had 
problems arising from inadequate sleep- 
ing arrangements and poor housing. 

There was little or no attempt to help 
the children who were not adjusting in 
school. 


James, eight years of age, is the second of a 
family of three children. He was a discipline 
problem in class. He was retarded, though he 
had a high I.Q. James was being tutored by the 
school to bring his work up to his grade level. 

Leonard, a six-year-old boy and the youngest 
of three children, was a frequent truant. His 
mother believed that he truanted because the 
family lived in a deteriorated neighborhood 
where his associates were ‘“‘bad boys” who en- 
couraged him to stay away from school. He and 
a companion boy stole a ride in a motor launch 
on the Chicago River and were picked up by the 
police. No charge was brought against them be- 
cause both were so young. 

Raymond, fifteen years of age, was an only 
child. He was a frequent truant, until his 
mother took an interest in his work and made 
regular visits to the school. His work showed an 
immediate improvement. 

Rebecca, eleven years of age, was writing 
obscene notes to a boy in her classroom. 

A seven-year-old-girl disliked school and did 
not want to attend. The reason for her attitude 
was not known. 


The twelve children whose emotional 
adjustment was a source of worry to 
their families behaved in a manner com- 
mon to unhappy and disturbed young- 
sters. The most common symptoms were 
resistance to parental control, stealing, 
food fads, infantile behavior, inability 
to get along with other people, and de- 
liberate impertinence. The mothers were 
not helped to understand the children, 
and no studies were undertaken. 

It is impossible to determine the ex- 
tent to which the mother’s absence from 
the home contributed to the children’s 
problems. The maladjustment of children 


‘can seldom be attributed to any one 
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cause, but the loss of the mother’s com- 
panionship and care is certainly a factor 
to be considered in every instance. 

The children were usually known to 
the worker because they happened to be 
as home when a visit was made; in no in- 
stance did the workers arrar.ge to meet 
the children. Problems of child care and 
training were discussed with the mother, 
and sometimes reports were secured from 
special clinics interested in the child’s 
problems. Occasional interpretation of 
the children’s needs was given to the 
mothers. 

Had all the children been known to 
the case workers, had school and medical 
reports been secured, many more situa- 
tions would have been discovered in 
which there was an urgent need for case- 
work service to children. A program of 
case-work service would have real mean- 
ing if the staff were permitted and en- 
couraged to carry through case-work 
plans for the children. 

The effect upon the children of the loss 
of the mother’s companionship due to 
employment has not been a matter of 
real interest to the agency. It is clear, 
however, that the working mother is too 
burdened with other responsibilities to 
be able to give to her children the amount 
of time and attention that more fortu- 
nate children receive from their mothers 
who are in the home. Whether this is a 
cause of unhappiness and maladjust- 
ment in children cannot be determined, 
because the information available in the 
case records is too meager and inaccu- 
rate; it is certainly a contributing factor 
where the children are known to be in 
conflict with the family or the com- 
munity. 


CONCLUSION 


The mothers are employed because 
additional income is necessary if the 


families are to maintain a desired stand- 
ard of living. To some extent the pleas- 
ure they derive from earned income off- 
sets the disadvantage of the double 
strain of work in the home and outside, 
but probably all would rejoice in being 
able to remain at home if they could be 
assured an adequate grant free from the 
reproach of being “‘on relief.”” No mother 
earned more than $32 a week; $20 a week 
was a common wage, and a mother 
worked long and hard at arduous work 
to get that much. The mothers kept on 
working when they were fatigued or ill 
because they needed the money. 


The care and supervision of the chil- 
dren while the mother was at work was 
a problem into which the case worker in- 
quired not too closely, and sometimes 
not at all. The community facilities were 
often too far from the home for the moth- 
er to use them, and some were not avail- 
able because the mothers were not in war 
or defesne jobs. The mother of older chil- 
dren felt more free to work, and these 
children were often left to shift for them- 
selves, though relatives, and particularly 
grandmothers, were willing to look after 
some of them along with the younger 
brothers and sisters. Care for children 
under seven was usually arranged for by 
the mother, though the plan often de- 
pended upon the good will of a neighbor 
who had no objection to earning a few 
dollars by agreeing to watch the young- 
ster and to allow him the freedom of her 
home. On the whole, the care of the chil- 
dren was haphazard and failed to assure 
them of a constant and reliable super- 
vision. Serious physical or emotional 
problems were overlooked, and the chil- 
dren were in need of services, particularly 
medical attention and treatment, that 
they did not receive. 


CHICAGO 
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THE EQUAL RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 


OcIAL workers should vigorously oppose 
the so-called “Equal Rights Amend- 
ment,” which unfortunately was included 
in the 1944 platforms of the Republican 
party and of the Democratic party and 
which has also had a threatening amount of 
support in the present Congress. 

The Democratic platform said: “We 
recommend to Congress the submission of a 
Constitutional amendment on equal rights 
for women.” 

The Republican platform said: “We 
favor submission by Congress to the states 
of anamendment to the Constitution provid- 
ing for equal rights for men and wom- 
ae i 

But what is the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment? Many of our readers know that it has 
a long history. When women were given 
votes by the Eighteenth Amendment after 
the last war, the great National Woman’s 
Suffrage Association, organized in 1848, de- 
cided to reorganize and became the nucleus 
of the National League of Women Voters. 
But the National Woman’s Party decided 
to continue. This group adopted the so- 
called Equal Rights Amendment in 1921 
and began to work for it vigorously. But, al- 
though this amendment has been intro- 
duced at one session of Congress after an- 
other ever since that time and although 
there have been various hearings at differ- 
ent times before committees of both houses, 
little progress has been made toward adopt- 
ing it. Now, however, there is in the present 
session of Congress, with support from both 
political parties, new concern about its 
passage. 

The proposed amendment is as follows: 

Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or 
by any state on account of sex. 


ill 


NOTES AND COMMENT BY THE EDITOR 





Congress and the several states have power 
within their respective jurisdictions to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 


This so-called Equal Rights Amendment 
has always been opposed by all the labor 
groups. The C.J.0. News has pointed out 
that the amendment which looks so fair on 
its face is “loaded with more dynamite than 
any Army ammunition truck.” 


Philip Murray, president of the C.1.0., in 
explaining the fraudulent claims for the 
Equal Rights Amendment, said that the 
proposal “actually conceals the means of 
robbing women in many states of the rights 
and protection that have been won for 
them.” The amendment, President Mur- 
ray has said, would 


not secure equality of treatment for women, 
except at the heavy cost of abandoning the 
great body of laws that protect women workers 
from exploitation. Laws limiting the hours wom- 
en may be required to work, regulating health 
and other working conditions, securing mini- 
mum wage rates in traditionally low-paid 
industries and the like, would cease to be 
effective, if this amendment were to become 
part of our Constitution. In addition, laws and 
other beneficial provisions such as maternity 
aid, widows’ pensions, aid for dependent chil- 
dren, and other social security protective meas- 
ures that apply “unequally” to women would 
also be abolished. 


Frances Perkins, our first woman cabinet 
member, who has worked so valiantly to 
promote sound labor legislation, said, in 
testifying against the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment before a congressional committee, that 
its effect would be to give ‘“‘women the free- 
dom to ruin their health in places unsuitable 
for their physical structure.” 


Pointing to the basic physical differences 
between men and women and to the need 
for protective legislation which prevents 
employers from exploiting women in jobs 
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which are harmful not only to them but to 
the entire race, Miss Perkins said: 


It is well established that, as a class, women 
workers are more susceptible to exploitation by 
unscrupulous employers than are men. This is 
because, typically, they are not the primary 
family breadwinners and, in order to supple- 
ment the family income, will work for a lower 
wage than men... . because they are frequently 
casual workers, and as such are not as well 
organized in unions as men; and because of 
blind and unreasonable prejudice against 
women workers. 

Unless, therefore, the exploitation of women 
workers is controlled by appropriate legislation, 
many of them will become industrial casualties 
at an early age, public charges, and unable to 
fulfil the functions of womanhood. They did 
before these beneficial laws were passed, and will 
do so again if the laws are stricken down. 


Frances Perkins also called attention to 
the effect of the amendment on laws relat- 
ing to women in domestic relations when 
she said: 


The Amendment might well strike down the 
right of married women to support from their 
husbands—a right that we are not prepared to 
give up so long as the family remains the basic 
unit of our society. The Amendment, in the 
name of a spurious “equality,” would either 
deprive the wife of the right to demand sup- 
port from her husband or give the husband an 
equal right to demand that he be supported by 
his wife. One has only to investigate the non- 
support cases brought into the domestic rela- 
tions courts to realize what great injustice to 
women and disasters to the family would result 
if the protective arm of the law were withdrawn. 


Frieda Miller, when she became the new 
director of the United States Women’s Bu- 
reau, was asked at a press conference about 
her position with regard to the Equal Rights 
Amendment. Miss Miller made the follow- 
ing statement. 


I am against the Amendment and have al- 
ways worked against it. 

There are discriminations that are based 
upon custom and tradition and not upon laws. 
The Equal Rights Amendment will not have the 
slightest effect upon them. No amendment can 
make an employer hire a woman for a job if he 
wants aman. Neither will it bring to a woman 


lawyer a single client who is convinced that 
only a male attorney is competent. 

When the people of America realize that this 
most important of all discriminations against 
women is not even touched by the proposed 
Amendment, they will be more disposed to 
lend their energies to the job of educating the 
employers of America that women are as capa- 
ble as men in holding down most jobs in in- 
dustry and the professions. 


On the other hand, Miss Miller pointed 
out to the press conference that the Equal 
Rights Amendment would not do the 
things the women who supported it claimed 
it would do. Miss Miller called attention to 
certain “laws that are different for the 
sexes—laws affecting the relationships with- 
in the family, divorce, alimony, annulment, 
and the guardianship of children. ‘The 
Amendment,” she said, “would wipe these 
out unless they applied to men and women 
alike.” Some of these laws she thought 


represent the tested social judgment of the 
community on what is best for it. Many States 
now provide by statute that in the event of 
divorce the mother shall be guardian of the 
children unless unfit. Is it worth giving up 
such protection to mothers and children in the 
family relationship for a theoretical equality 
which is the purpose of the Amendment? 


The League of Women Voters, which has 
continually opposed the amendment, has 
called attention to a long list of questions 
that will arise under the amendment, such 
as: 

Would husbands be required to support 
their wives? 

Would women workers lose the minimum 
wage and maximum hour laws which they 
struggled so hard to secure? 

Would there be alimony for a wife with 
children to support? 

Would women in industry lose protectiv> 
legislation providing separate rest rooms, a 
minimum time for lunch, places to sit, and a 
limit in the weights they carry? 


The League, however, emphasizes the 
danger that is a result of the “tricky name” 
of the amendment. There is reason for con- 
cern because some congressmen may not 
know how misleading the name is and how 
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serious the result of its passage may be. It 
is important that the amendment should not 
be confused with the new laws to provide 
equal pay for women. These equal-pay laws 
mark an important step forward. The states 
of Illinois, New York, Michigan, Montana, 
and Washington all have such laws, and it 
is to be hoped that other states may fall in 
line during the 1945 legislative sessions. 

Opposing the so-called “Equal Rights 
Amendment” are not only the A.F. of L. 
and the C.I.O. and the C.I.0. Congress of 
Women’s Auxiliaries but such organizations 
as the National Women’s Trade Union 
League, the National League of Women 
Voters, the National Board of the Y.W.C.A., 
the American Association of University 
Women, the National Consumers’ League, 
the National Council of Catholic Women, 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
the National Council of Jewish Women, and 
several other organizations. It is to be hoped 
that the various chapters of the American 
Association of Social Workers will be willing 
to join in opposing this dangerous amend- 
ment. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON LABOR LEGISLATION 


N VIEW of the fact that fourty-four state 
legislatures are in session in 1945, the 
delegates to the conference of state labor 
officials convened by the United States 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins in 
Washington on December 4, 1944, was of 
special importance. This conference, first 
organized by Miss Perkins eleven years ago 
and one of her very constructive contribu- 
tions to the field of labor legislation and the 
administration of labor laws, has come to be 
important not only for the effect on state 
labor legislation but on the relations be- 
tween federal and state officials. 

The labor commissioners, officials of 
state labor departments from forty-two 
states, and representatives of organized 
labor who attended the conference were 
told by Miss Perkins that, although she 
has consistently supported the limitations 


of federal regulation, she felt impelled to 
give state labor commissioners “a friendly 
but solemn warning that unless State’s 
rights are matched with State responsibility 
for decent labor laws and for vigorous en- 
forcement, pressures upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment will grow for further extension of 
Federal authority.” 

Reviewing the progress of state labor 
legislation within the last ten years, Miss 
Perkins expressed the hope that the federal 
government would not. have to take on 
“activities which it has been shown the 
States can perform well.” She pointed out 
that the National Conference on Labor 
Legislation is very important because “it 
offers supreme opportunity to test the legis- 
lative and administrative experience of 
other States and to determine what is best 
for your own State in the light of your own 
economy and needs.” 

Discussing the subject of workmen’s 
compensation, Miss Perkins said that the 
war had focused attention on the employ- 
ment of the physically handicapped and 
that in recent years many employers had 
refused to hire physically impaired workers 
for fear of increased workmen’s compensa- 
tion costs in the event of subsequent in- 
jury. “At best this is a penny-wise and 
pound-foolish policy,” she said. “The cost 
of not employing these people will be far 
greater than any possible saving in work- 
men’s compensation. It will be paid out in 
taxes to provide relief for these people who 
actually have a full-earning capacity.” 

She reported that twenty states have 
second-injury funds or equivalent arrange-. 
ments and expressed the hope that the 
twenty-eight other states will give early 
consideration to the provision of second- 
injury funds. 

The most challenging statement in the 
Secretary’s address was a demand that labor 
functions be reassembled and returned to or 
placed in the Labor Department, where 
they clearly belong. “Various functions re- 
lating to labor matters now scattered 
through many agencies of the Government, 
should be consolidated in the U.S. Depart- 
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ment of Labor after the war,” she said, 
“including those of the Employment Serv- 
ice and the Apprenticeship and Occupa- 
tional Training Service of the War Man- 
power Commission and the Labor Plan- 
ning for Production program of the War 
Production Board.” She made the follow- 
ing statement: 


Fixing of wages and prices should be aban- 
doned as soon as possible and the various activi- 
ties of the Government in prevention of indus- 
trial disputes or their settlement should be per- 
manently attached to the Department of 
Labor, including the functions of the War La- 
bor Board, the National Labor Relations Board 
and the Labor Division of the War Production 
Board. Adult education, insofar as it affects 
working people, should be lodged in the Labor 
Department and a strong working conditions 
service should be developed there. 


Miss Perkins was able also to point to the 
following very important gains that have 
been made since the first National Confer- 
ence on Labor Legislation met eleven years 
ago: 

Minimum-wage laws are now functioning in 
26 States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
District of Columbia—compared to only 7 laws 
in operation in 1933. 

Thirteen States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico have raised to 16 years the minimum age 
for children in some employments. 

In 1933, 9 States, the District of Columbia 
and Puerto Rico limited women’s hours in some 
occupations, at least, to 48 a week. Now, 14 
additional States and Alaska have adopted this 
maximum. Arkansas and Hawaii have enacted 
a basic 48-hour week with time and one-half for 
overtime. A number of States have enacted 
legislation allowing hours in excess of 48 during 
the war period. 

Ten States and Hawaii have given the labor 
departments power to assist wage claimants in 
collecting back wages owed them by employers. 

Eight States have adopted laws regulating 
the use of industrial home work and authorizing 
its prohibition. 

Fifteen States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the District of Columbia, have either estab- 
lished new departments of labor or strengthened 
and enlarged existing agencies to enforce labor 
laws. 
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In 1933 there were still four States without 
any kind of workmen’s compensation law—to- 
day, there is but one. 

In 1933, only 11 States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the District of Columbia offered some de- 
gree of protection for occupational disease 
victims. Today the laws of 27 States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District of Colum- 
bia compensate for occupational diseases. More 
than half of these provide general coverage for 
occupational diseases. 


Miss Perkins is to be congratulated on 
the work of this conference which she has 
organized so ably and developed so success- 
fully. 


A LABOR WELFARE BUREAU 


NEW Workers Personal Service Bureau 

has been organized in New York as a 
joint undertaking of organized labor and 
certain private social agencies. Interested in 
the new plan are the Welfare Council of New 
York City, the Brooklyn Council for Social 
Planning, and the Greater New York C.I.0O. 
Council. This last organization represents 
most of the participating union locals. 

The Workers Personal Service Bureau, 
which planned to open in Brooklyn in Feb- 
ruary, is organized as a special information 
and referral service for workers, including 
the 64,500 members of the ten participating 
union locals and any others who may wish 
to join. Financed by the Welfare Council 
out of a special $10,000 grant for a year’s 
experimental operation, the Bureau will be 
administered by a special advisory commit- 
tee of social workers, union officials, and in- 
terested lay persons under the auspices of 
the Brooklyn Council for Social Planning, 
which is an affiliate of the Welfare Council. 
The purpose of the Bureau is to bridge any 
gap which may exist between labor and so- 
cial work and to acquaint increasing num- 
bers of workers with the social agencies 
available to meet their needs. 

An announcement issued by the New 
York Welfare Council pointed out that 
many voluntary social agencies had long 
been aware that large numbers of people 
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who could benefit from their services were 
not availing themselves of those services. 
Many have not known that such services 
were available; others have perhaps been 
suspicious. ‘“The agencies themselves,” ac- 
cording to the Welfare Council statement, 
“have not been notably successful in bridg- 
ing this gap between their services and peo- 
ple who can benefit from them. Representa- 
tives of organized labor see the same picture 
in reverse. They know that many of their 
members, and others in comparable cir- 
cumstances who are not members of or- 
ganized labor, could benefit from social 
agencies but do not consult them.” The 
joint sponsorship and conduct of this in- 
formation and referral service will, it is 
hoped, go some distance toward bringing to- 
gether voluntary agencies and the people 
they wish to help. 

The union locals participating in the Bu- 
reau have each pledged money, time, and 
effort toward publicizing the Bureau among 
their memberships. Mr. Potofsky, general 
secretary-treasurer of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, said: 


The ever increasing interest and participa- 
tion of CIO labor in educational and social work 
for the welfare of all working people is truly ex- 
emplified by the new Workers Personal Service 
Bureau. Constituted as it is—a cooperative ef- 
fort of labor and social work—with Catholic, 
Jewish, Protestant and non-sectarian representa- 
tion, the service should reach the greatest num- 
ber of people in the community, regardless of 
race or creed, whether they are CIO, AFL or 
unorganized workers. 

The Welfare Council should be highly com- 
mended for its part in this project, which may 
well set the pattern for similar undertakings in 
large communities throughout the country. It 
will assuredly be the answer to a long-felt need 
for closer cooperation and understanding be- 
tween labor and social welfare groups in the 
borough of Brooklyn. 

The number of human beings who will be 
aided in one way or another by the Bureau, the 
cares that will be lifted from the minds of our 
fighting men by the knowledge that their loved 
ones at home have someone to turn to in time of 
want or trouble, are alone sufficient reasons for 


the creation and continuance of this worthy 
project. 


The creation of the Bureau is said to be 
the outgrowth of a co-operative project set 
up by the Committee on Labor Welfare of 
the Brooklyn Council of Social Planning and 
operated on a voluntary basis for nearly a 
year. The purpose of the project, which was 
begun with Locals 1225 and 450 of the Uni- 
ted Electrical, Radio, and Machinists Union 
(C.1.0.), was to determine the need among 
union members for counseling on their per- 
sonal, social, and health problems. 

Three of Brooklyn’s family service agen- 
cies—the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, 
the Catholic Charities of the Diocese of 
Brooklyn, and the Jewish Family Welfare 
Society—each volunteered certain staff 
time, and two medical social workers—one 
each from the Jewish Hospital and the Long 
Island College Hospital—joined in the proj- 
ect. Five competent social workers were 
available at the union office three after- 
noons and evenings each week. 

The problems brought by union mem- 
bers to the Personal Service Bureau ranged 
from financial involvements to family and 
personal difficulties and legal, health, citi- 
zenship, housing, child-placement, and em- 
ployment problems. References were made 
to family service agencies of all denomina- 
tions, to the Red Cross, to hospitals and 
clinics, as well as to legal and health serv- 
ices operated by the union, and to the De- 
partment of Welfare. 

The experiment was well publicized by 
the unions through posters and the labor 
press and the printing and distributing of 
20,000 small cards announcing on one side 
the address and hours and joint sponsorship 
of the Personal Service Bureau and listing 
on the other the various types of practical 
services which workers could obtain from 
the Bureau. 

Every effort was made by the social 
workers assigned to the counseling service to 
further the identification of the Bureau with 
the union, so as to avoid giving the impres- 
sion that “charity” was involved. Workers 
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referred to social agencies were asked to use 
their union cards as introductions. 

The result of this modest co-operatively 
run project with the two locals of the Elec- 
trical, Radio, and Machinists Union re- 
vealed that it needed to be expanded. 

Word as to the value of a counseling serv- 
ice spread quickly through Brooklyn unions, 
with a request to be included from three 
more locals of the United Electrical, Radio, 
and Machinists Union (C.1.0.) and four 
other C.I.0. union groups and one A.F. of L. 
local. 

The result was the putting of the service 
on a full-time professional basis with a 
budget calling for the employment of a case- 
work counselor, of a social worker to spend 
most of his time in the field, at union shops 
and meetings, and of the necessary clerical 
help and for promotion of the project. 

This is a very important experiment 
which will be of interest to social workers in 
many other cities. 


DR. ELLEN C. POTTER, PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK, 1945 ° 


LTHOUGH the National Conference will 
A not meet in the spring of 1945, many 
of us will hope that if the war clouds lift, 
there may yet be some substitute meeting 
or meetings later in the year. In 1943 only 
regional meetings were held, and these were 
“not like the real conference,” as one mem- 
ber said to another. We shall miss the op- 
portunity to hear Dr. Ellen Potter’s presi- 
dential address, but we shall all look for- 
ward to reading it. The older members of the 
conference will also regret that the new and 
younger members of the conference are not 
to have the opportunity of joining with us 
in paying tribute to Dr. Potter’s long period 
of public service and the generous support 
she has given to every effort to improve 
either the public welfare services or the 
voluntary effort to help the social programs 
of today. 

Dr. Potter’s long career in public service 


has made her one of our outstanding leaders. 
About the time of the last war she brought 
her fine professional equipment and disci- 
pline to the aid of a newer profession. Later, 
1923 to 1927, she was secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Public Welfare, the 
first woman to hold a position as cabinet 
officer in a state cabinet. Since 1927 she has 
served as director of medicine in the New 
Jersey Department of Institutions and 
Agencies. During this period she has been 
medical director of the North Jersey Train- 
ing School, superintendent of the Reforma- 
tory for Women, superintendent of the 
State Home for Girls, and director of classi- 
fication for the department which dealt with 
classification in all penal and correctional 
institutions and institutions for the feeble- 
minded. 

She has also served on many national 
committees and commissions. She was con- 
sultant on the subject of prisons and parole 
for the Wickersham Commission; she was a 
member of the Pathfinding Committee of 
the Hoover Commission on Unemployment; 
a member of the Advisory Council of the 
Emergency Relief Administration of New 
Jersey. One of the most important assign- 
ments she undertook was chairman of the 
National Committee on the Care of Tran- 
sient and Homeless, and for a period she was 
loaned to the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration as director of their important 
services for transients. She also served as ad- 
viser to the Technical Committee of the 
President’s Council on Economic Security 
in 1935: 

Dr. Potter was an early member of the 
American Association of Social Workers 
and has attended various delegate confer- 
ences. Perhaps we know her best, however, 
as a long-time hard-working member of the 
National Conference, full of enthusiasm and 
always interested in new plans. 

We wish also to remind our readers that 
the Conference faces a difficult year. We be- 
lieve our members will continue their sup- 
port and maintain their interest in the Con- 
ference, and this means for all of us the 
prompt renewal of our memberships and, 
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above all, that we look forward to carrying 
on the traditions of our leaders if an oppor- 
tunity for our seventy-third annual meeting 
should yet be possible. 


U.N.R.R.A. AND THE PROBLEM 
OF EUROPEAN RELIEF 


OBLEMS of what to do about the starv- 
ing condition of European “liberated” 
countries are both urgent and complicated. 
A question of concern to social workers is 
what a London correspondent of the New 
York Times (February 15, 1945) calls “the 
mystery” as to “why the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
has never been able to begin to realize the 
high hopes entertained for it as an instru- 
ment for the reconstruction of Europe.” 
This mystery was reported to have been 
deepened by the meeting of the European 
Council of U.N.R.R.A. on February 13 and 
by a statement in the House of Commons by 
Richard Law, representing the government. 
Mr. Law and Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, 
deputy director-general of U.N.R.R.A., 
are reported to have reiterated that the 
U.N.R.R.A. could not grant relief except 
to countries whose governments requested 
it. They emphasized that the governments 
of France, Belgium, and the Netherlands 
had not asked for such aid. 
The statement of the Times correspond- 
ent is of further interest: 


Yet Mr. Law’s statement was devoted to the 
necessity for relief in these countries, whose 
economic situation, he admitted, is “extremely 
grave.” At yesterday’s UNRRA meeting the 
representatives of the Netherlands and Belgium 
complained that their people had first been led 
to believe that they could expect everything 
from the UNRRA and had subsequently come 
to the conclusion that they could expect noth- 
ing. 

The representative of one Allied nation 
at the Atlantic City conference by which the 
U.N.R.R.A. was organized is reported to 
have told the Times correspondent that he 
believed that the Anglo-American armies 
and “the exiled Governments of western Eu- 


rope—which wanted relief distribution in 
their own hands to consolidate their position 
—were preparing to squeeze the UNRRA 
out of the picture.” 

The further statement in the Times dis- 
patch is as follows: 


The UNRRA has been eliminated and—as 
Mr. Law explained today—has been unfairly 
blamed for the result. Some of its friends, how- 
ever, have urged that it should reach out for 
more jurisdiction. 

That view seems to be strongly held here 
and, as a result, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted at yesterday’s meeting urging that the 
fact that the responsibility for most relief sup- 
plies rested on the Governments of the coun- 
tries in a position to pay for them should not 
preclude the UNRRA from providing emer- 
gency relief in any liberated area. This was sent 
to the director general, Herbert H. Lehman, for 
approval. 

The fact is, as Mr. Law admitted today, that 
the relief situation in France is bad, in Belgium 
slightly worse and in the Netherlands poten- 
tially “formidable.” 


In Great Britain, as far back as early 
December, there was widespread criticism in 
the House of Lords of the alleged failure of 
U.N.R.R.A. to fulfil the function for which 
the public thought it had been designed. 
Lord Selborne, minister of economic war- 
fare, speaking for the government, admit- 
ted that the food crisis in liberated Europe 
had grown worse since D-day. While there 
had been terrible famine in Greece, neces- 
sitating the breaking of the blockade of 
Europe, the minister said there had been 
none in the rest of occupied Europe. In the 
report in the New York Times (December 
15, 1944) there was emphasis on the fact 
that the ravages of war had made the situa- 
tion worse after the invasion. “Because ports 
had been smashed, bridges broken down, 
locomotives destroyed, trucks burned and 
junctions bombed, the problem of feeding 
the hungry people in the towns had been 
magnified many times over.’ Aside from 
milk, Lord Selborne said, there were com- 
paratively few world shortages of food. 
Transport he thought was the bottleneck; 
and, as a result, there was very serious dis- 
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tress and malnutrition, if not famine. Such 
things as toys and soap in the shops seem 
to have given newspapers the impression 
that there was no need for urgent relief in 
Europe, he declared, adding that there 
could not be a bigger mistake. The econom- 
ic problem in Europe during the next few 
years will be as grave as anything ever 
known in history, and only by the collabora- 
tion of all nations can it be solved, he said. 

With regard to U.N.R.R.A., Lord Sel- 
borne pointed out that it was an autono- 
mous international body on whose policy- 
making council all member-governments 
were represented. He did not think it wrong 
that U.N.R.R.A. should function only when 
invited by the countries concerned. With 
regard to the six months lag in U.N.R.R.A.’s 
assumption of relief tasks, Lord Selborne 
said that U.N.R.R.A. could follow an army 
in simultaneously if invited by the military 
authorities and the government. That was 
then happening in Greece, where, although 
fighting and rioting had hindered the dis- 
tribution, food was being disembarked and 
taken to the starving population. And he 
said there had been no hitch in the proposed 
U.N.R.R.A. mission to Moscow, although a 
date had not yet been fixed for it. 

The further account given in the New 
York Times is as follows: 


Among UNRRA’s critics during the debate 
was the Marquess of Reading, who said there 
was a suspicion that those who had created this 
huge muscle-bound organization had not made 
any vehement effort to stimulate it into activity. 
The world is entitled to know why the stores of 
food and fuel at its door are not reaching those 
for whom they are intended, he said. 

The Earl of Huntingdon said that the relief 
problem had been put into the hands of the 
military, whose natural consideration was 
military expediency. Some stricken countries 
have hesitated to apply to UNRRA for relief 
because they fear it will be used as a cloak for a 
commercial enterprise or as a political weapon, 
like relief after World War I, he asserted. 

Other critics said the trouble was that false 
hopes of UNRRA’s potentialties had been 
raised by Allied propaganda. 


Again, more recently (February 8, 1945) 
the New York Times published reports of 


another debate in the House of Lords. 
Lord Reading said that, although the roads 
of Europe were crowded with “myriads of 
desperate sick and starving people,” staff 
and authority to handle the situation had 
not been provided. In reply Lord Cran- 
borne, representing the government, said 
that, however slow and cumbrous the 
U.N.R.R.A. machinery appeared to be, it 
supplied the only possible means of avoiding 
chaos. 


The New York Times London corres- 
pondent commented on the announcement 
from Paris that an agreement with General 
Eisenhower had been concluded under 
which U.N.R.R.A. teams would be sched- 
uled to help Allied military authorities in 
the care of displaced persons and indicated 
that in this, as in the provision of relief sup- 
plies, U.N.R.R.A. will be subordinated to 
our armies. 


The following extract from a London cor- 
respondent of the Times is significant: 


It had been hoped that UNRRA would be 
permitted to go into liberated areas early and 
act independently in the interests of all the 
United Nations, of which the Soviet Union is 
one. 

Russia, it was learned, intends to attend to 
the repatriation of her own displaced nationals, 
who constitute a large proportion of the 20,- 
000,000 to 30,000,000 homeless now scattered 
over Europe. 

UNRRA, which was suggested to be the in- 
strument of the thirty-four Allied nations, will 
instead become one that the Anglo-American 
armies can use or not at their discretion. In 
furnishing food and relief, the Allied command 
has usually chosen not to make use of it. The 
British commander at Athens ordered UNRRA 
out of the field there when the British Army 
clashed with the Greek Elas forces. 

In Yugoslavia the Anglo-American military 
liaison branch insisted on conducting negotia- 
tions for the shipment and distribution of relief 
supplies. The negotiations dragged on for 
months and were only recently concluded. .... 

As a result of its non-appearance in the relief 
field UNRRA has come under repeated criti- 
cism in Europe. 

The trouble is that the UNRRA machinery 
may not have a chance to work, since already a 
number of European countries have made bi- 
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lateral agreements to care for each others refu- 
gees, in place of following a general Allied policy 

In other words, in the repatriation of the 
homeless as in the feeding of the hungry, the 
United Nations are acting like anything but 
united nations. In Greece and Yugoslavia, re- 
spectively, the Allied armies have been ac- 
cused of using and intending to use relief for 
political purposes while UNRRA, which is 
pledged to be non-political, has been excluded. 

So obvious has been the failure of the mili- 
tary authorities to cope with the feeding of 
Italy that, it is reported, the “freedom from 
want” inscriptions on the backs of occupation 
bank notes there are often crossed off by deri- 
sive hands in the course of circulation. 


An account of the first organized return 
of “displaced persons’’ to their homes in 
countries liberated from the German oc- 
cupation was reported to have begun, ac- 
cording to a London dispatch (New York 
Times, February 2, 1945). Of the 12,000 
Yugoslavs in the refugee camp at El Shott, 
outside Cairo, 1,200 were said to have 
started back for Yugoslavia, the first move- 
ment of the kind to take place under 
U.N.R.R.A.’s auspices—some of them go- 
ing by ship to Dalmatian ports and others 
awaiting embarkation. The Times account 
of this movement is important: 


These refugees are going back to a country 
that lacks food and supplies for its existing pop- 
ulation. But an agreement was reached recent- 
ly between military liaison—which handles 
such affairs for the Allied armies—and the 
Yugoslav Government that will permit relief 
shipments to begin. 

It is high time, since behind the beautiful 
but rugged coast line of Dalmatia 200,000 per- 
sons are known to be near death from cold and 
starvation. Villages have been depopulated, 
whole families are homeless and some of them 
have only one or two garments to share among 
their members. 

Yet supplies intended for Yugoslavia were 
unloaded at Bari and left there while military 
liaison wrangled with Marshal Tito over the 
number of representatives it would be allowed 
to send into Yugoslavia to supervise their dis- 
tribution. UNRRA could not intervene, since 
it could not take over the task of relief until 
asked by the Allied armies. 

This general limitation, which made sense 
in the case of western European countries lib- 


erated by the Allied armies, made none at all in 
Yugoslavia, which was liberated by the Rus- 
sians. 

Poland has now also been freed and will 
need help badly. UNRRA cannot go in, how- 
ever, until it receives from the Soviet Union 
visas for the relief mission, which it has had 
ready for months. 


American social workers have been con- 
cerned about U.N.R.R.A.’s apparent delays 
in meeting the present overwhelming food, 
fuel, clothing, shelter, and other basic needs 
in the liberated areas. And social workers 
have been apprehensive about the criti- 
cisms that have been made about the slow 
movement of help to areas in great distress. 
However, we believe that, if U.N.R.R.A. is 
so organized that it cannot operate to meet 
successfully the serious need that exists, it 
will quite certainly be reorganized and re- 
planned at once. It will be a very bitter dis- 
appointment if this great experiment in in- 
ternational welfare organization does not 
prove to be a successful means of meeting 
the world’s greatest international welfare 
problem. 


BETTER ADOPTION LAWS 
AND PROCEDURES 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


HE new interest in child adoption in a 

large number of states probably reflects 
an urgent need for the review and improve- 
ment of laws relating to the problem of 
adoption. To meet the new demand for 
better adoption laws, the United States 
Children’s Bureau issued in January a series 
of important recommendations regarding 
good adoption laws and procedure. 

Not more than a fourth of the states have 
adoption laws that meet the standards be- 
lieved by the Children’s Bureau to be es- 
sential for the adequate protection of the 
children and the adopting parents. Al- 
though within the last five years some forty 
states have improved their legislation in this 
field in some respects, adequate legal safe- 
guards and related procedures for adoptions 
are still not generally provided. 
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The Bureau’s recommendations, which 
are embodied in a careful statement called 
“Essentials of Adoption Laws and Pro- 
cedures,” were drafted after a careful study 
of state adoption laws, undertaken in re- 
sponse to numerous requests for assistance 
from state welfare departments, legislative 
committees, and others dealing with “this 
most complex of legal-social problems in- 
volving as it does the fate of thousands of 
children.” 

Special attention is given to the plight of 
illegitimate children, and at least one-half 
of the adoption cases, it is estimated, are 
cases of such children. There are no federal 
statistics showing either the number of 
adoptions or the number of illegitimate 
births. Therefore, the number or per cent of 
illegitimate children placed for adoption 
can only be estimated. The United States 
Census, on the basis of data sent in by the 
states, reports that some eighty thousand 
illegitimate children are born each year. 
However, ten states, including such large 
states as California, Massachusetts, and 
New York, do not include the item of il- 
legitimacy on their birth certificates. More- 
over, it is well known that many illegiti- 
mate births are registered as legitimate. 

Miss Lenroot, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, estimates that almost half of the 
unmarried mothers are under nineteen years 
of age; and the experience of everyone famil- 
iar with the problem is that pressure is not 
infrequently brought to persuade these girls 
to consent to adoption when they do not 
know where to turn for help and are afraid 
they will not be able “to give the child a 
fair chance in the world.” Social workers 
will support the Children’s Bureau in urging 
that “an unmarried mother who wants to 
keep her baby should be fully protected in 
that right and helped in the undertaking. 
But, if she decides to relinquish her child for 
adoption, then the state should make sure, 
through its welfare department, that suit- 
able provision is being made.” Investiga- 
tion and recommendations to be made by 
the state welfare department in adoption 
cases constitute an essential provision of an 
effective adoption law. 











Good adoption laws and procedures pro- 
tect the child, the natural parents, and the 
adopting parents. They prevent the place- 
ment of children in homes where they may 
be unhappy and not well cared for. Such 
laws also prevent later attempts to interfere 
with successful adjustments in the adoption 
homes by action of the natural parents 
whose legal rights have not been fully pro- 
tected. The Children’s Bureau recommends 
the following general principles in adoption 
to safeguard the interests of all concerned. 


1. Adoption proceedings should be before a 
court accustomed to handling children’s cases, 
in the locality or State where the petitioners for 
adoption reside and are known. 

2. The court should have the benefit of 
study and recommendations by the state wel- 
fare department in every proposed child adop- 
tion. This department should be made a party 
to every adoption proceeding or at least should 
have the right to appear at the hearing. 

3. Consent to adoption should be obtained 
from the natural parents, or if their parental 
rights have been legally relinquished or termi- 
nated, from a person or agency having legal 
responsibility for the child and the right to 
consent to adoption. 

4. Court hearings should be closed to the 
public and the confidential nature of the records 
should be assured. 

5. A period of residence in the adoption 
home, preferably for one year, should be re- 
quired prior to issuance of the final adoption 
decree, so that the suitability of the adoption 
may be determined. 

6. Provision should be made for removal of 
children from homes found to be unsuitable, 
and for their care and guardianship after re- 
moval. 

7. Safeguards should be provided in related 
laws, such as those affecting relinquishment of 
parental rights, regulation of child-placing 
services and determination of guardianship 
and custody of child, to assure that in all such 
matters as well as in the adoption proceedings 
the welfare of the child and the rights and obli- 
gations of the parents are fully protected. 


In a recent interview Miss Lenroot point- 
ed out that “infants of unmarried mothers 
are especially: in danger of being exploited 
by ‘commercial’ organizations or ‘homes’ 
and by individuals who profit from the 
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adoption transaction or even by those who, 
though acting from humanitarian motives, 
do not realize the danger of indiscriminate 
placements.” She warned, however, against 
depending upon adoption laws to end the 
disposal of babies for profit, or placement 
without proper safeguards, for “unless 
medical care and social services are provided 
for the unmarried mother, and shelter for 
herself and a foster-home for her baby, 
when needed, she will still be ‘under duress’ 
and may be forced, by circumstances, to 
take action she will later regret.” 

And, equally important, Miss Lenroot 
emphasized, as far as legal safeguards to 
protect her and her baby are concerned, is 
the provision of adequate staff for state wel- 
fare departments and of adequate financing 
of public and private agencies providing 
services for unmarried mothers and their 
children. In the absence of these safeguards 
the objectives of a good adoption law can- 
not be achieved. 


INJURIES TO WORKING 
CHILDREN 


VERY shocking report was released by 
the Department of Labor of the state 
of Illinois in the autumn of 1944 giving the 
first complete statistics regarding injuries to 
minors employed in the year 1943. The ar- 
ticle, published in the Illinois Labor Bulle- 
tin, notes the “continued and large increase 
in the employment of children,” which is 
reflected in the 87 per cent rise in compen- 
sable injuries to children, as compared with 
1942. 
A rise in child labor law violations is also 
noted. The report calls attention to the fol- 
lowing facts: 


Injuries to children under 16 years of age re- 
ported in 1943 were nearly three times as nu- 
merous as in 1942, increasing from 70 in 1942 to 
141 in 1943. This undoubtedly reflects a great 
increase in the employment of such minor chil- 
dren. Many of the injuries point to increasing 
violations of the Child Labor Law. 

The boys under 14 years of age," whose in- 
juries were reported in 1943, were engaged in the 
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following industries: 10 as pin-boys in bowling 
establishments, five in other service industries, 
nine in trade (8 retail), three each in manufac- 
turing and agriculture, and one in coal mining. 

The 14 year-old children were: ro in trade 
(9 retail), six in bowling alleys, four in other 
service industries, eight in manufacturing (food 
3), three messenger boys, and one in agriculture. 

The 15-year-olds were: 24. in manufacturing 
(foods 8, metal products 4), 24 in trade (19 re- 
tail), eight in bowling alleys, four in hotels, eight 
in other service industries, four in transporta- 
tion and other public utilities, and three each in 
agriculture and mining industries other than 
coal. 

There were also 1,166 minors 16 and 17 


There were fifty-six boys and five girls in- 
jured in connection with controlled elevators. 
Of these, three boys were under 14 years of age,? 
and ten boys and one girl were 15 years old..... 

Particular attention is directed to the large 
number of injuries sustained by children in con- 
nection with machinery, doubling to 670 in 
1943 from 309 reported in 1942. Nearly four- 
fifths of these mishaps were on power working 
machines, clearly pointing to the great influx of 
children in hazardous manufacturing operations. 
Nearly a tenth of the total “machinery” in- 
juries in 1943 .... involved controlled eleva- 
tors. These figures surely indicate the urgent 
need of some effective action, especially because 
injuries in these two machine groups are usu- 
ally far more serious than those due to other 


Five fatal injuries to children under 18 years 
of age were reported in 1943. They include 
three in manufacturing (foods 2, rubber prod- 
ucts 1), and one each in retail trade and mining. 
One boy was 16 years of age and four were 17 
years old. These fatalities were attributed to a 
power hoist (age 16), a power-working machine, 
handling objects, an explosion, and a motor- 
vehicle. 

In conclusion, it was emphasized that the 
data presented are based only on injuries re- 
ported to the Industrial Commission as com- 
pensable under the Illinois Workmen’s Com- 
pensation and Occupational Diseases Acts. In- 
juries not incurred ‘because of and in the course 
of employment are not included, nor are the 
numerous so-called “minor” injuries involving 
disability which terminated within the statu- 
tory seven-day “waiting period.” Each “wait- 
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ing-period”’ injury, even a first-aid case, while 
not compensable and, therefore, not reportable, 
nevertheless has its potentiality of serious dis- 
ability. 


“Lack of a sense of responsibility on the 
part of many employers, where employment 
of minors is concerned,” was reported to be 
quite apparent. 

Finally, the report makes this further 
comment: 


The young worker usually lacks the caution 
and judgment characteristic of a safe worker 
....and he is, therefore, more likely to be in- 
jured than an adult. 

Being naturally adventurous, the “teen-age” 
worker may neglect to use guarding or protec- 
tive equipment, he may attempt to lift objects 
beyond his capacity, or try to clean and oil 
machines in motion, or engage in horseplay, or 
he may otherwise disregard instructions. For 
these reasons, it has been urged by safety en- 
gineers that special precautions be taken to as- 
sure the safety and health of minors by assign- 
ing them to the least hazardous jobs, by pro- 
viding the right working environment, and by 
giving them thorough training and close super- 
vision. 

In short, while adequate guarding of all 
danger points according to established stand- 
ards, safe methods of work, good housekeeping, 
and thorough training are important to the 
safety of adult workers, each of these factors is a 
MUST where employment of children is con- 
cerned. 


A CHILDREN’S CHARTER 
AND THE I.L.0 


en need for an international children’s 
charter “to mend the bruised minds 
and bodies of millions of European children 
caught in the turmoil of war’’ was one of the 
subjects to be discussed by the governing 
body of the International Labour Office, 
which began its quarterly meeting in Lon- 
don the last of January. It is good news that 
the I.L.O. is to consider the serious prob- 
lems of child care that will be a war legacy; 
and the following extract from the article 
by the New York Times London corres- 
pondent (January 23, 1945) is of interest to 
social workers: 


Mr. E. D. Phelan, director of the ILO, de- 
scribing the work of the forthcoming session, 
pointed out that one of the most important so- 
cial problems of Europe was the plight of the 
children in Nazi-occupied and liberated coun- 
tries. These children, he said, presented a dou- 
ble problem, for, while many had been exposed 
to Nazi practices, others had been taught by 
the resistance movements to use arms and to 
sabotage the invasion forces. 

European children who were normally 
taught self-discipline had, under war regime, 
been taught practices that did not fit into the 
amenities of ordinary existence, he added. 

Therefore, the Governing Body would de- 
cide whether there should be placed on the 
agenda of the next full session of the ILO con- 
ference the question of writing a children’s char- 
ter. 

Such a charter, it was said, might cover vo- 
cational education, employment safeguards and 
possible ways of protecting youth through so- 
cial organization. 


A MEDICAL SURVEY PROGRAM 
FOR SELECTIVE SERVICE 


TT Review believes that its readers will | 
be 


interested in the article dealing with 
the interviewing of selectees' in the current 
issue, which shows the services of the medi- 
cal field agent who is making an effort to 
relieve the anxieties of men facing induction. 

The editor of the Review asked Captain 
John E. Egdorf, Medical Survey Officer, 
Selective Service System, and Miss Carol 
K. Goldstein of the faculty of the School of 
Social Service Administration, who has 
been one of the Chicago volunteers, for a 
statement about the Chicago program. 
Their reply follows: 

As a result of alarming rates of rejection and 
discharge by reason of mental and nervous dis- 
order, the Secretary of War directed Selective 
Service to provide medical and social histories 
of registrants at the time of the preinduction 
physical examination. On October 12, 1943, an 
order from National Headquarters of the Selec- 
tive Service System directed the state directors 
to put into effect a Medical Survey Program. 
The purpose of the plan is to assist the examin- 
ing physicians to make a more accurate de- 


tSee above, pp. 87-92. 
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termination of the fitness of the inductee at the 
time of the preinduction physical examination. 
The function of the medical field agent is to pro- 
vide the examining officers with verified infor- 
mation concerning the registrants’ physical and 
mental health and social adjustment that would 
not otherwise become known to them. 

Social workers were asked through their 
agencies and professional organizations to vol- 
unteer as medical field agents. Volunteers are 
accepted if they are “persons educationally 
trained or occupationally qualified to do health 
or social work in a public or private health or 
social agency of recognized standing.” They are 
selected subject to the approval of the State 
Director and the State Medical Survey Adviser. 

In January, 1945, Illinois had 651 medical 
field agents, of whom 175 were in Chicago and 
25 in Cook County outside of Chicago. In Chi- 
cago an attempt was made to allocate agents to 
boards located near their places of residence or 
work, but the result was an uneven distribution. 
It was not easy to persuade volunteers to accept 
assignments to distant local boards because of 
the loss of time and the difficulties of transpor- 
tation. Of the 151 local boards, 57 have two or 
more field agents, which is considered adequate 
coverage, 40 have one agent, and 54 have none. 

State headquarters list six sources of infor- 
mation in the following order of importance: 

1. Central file clearings.—The State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare clears the names of 
registrants with state hospitals and institutions, 
thirty private mental hospitals licensed by the 
department, the Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search, St. Charles, and the State Division of 
Child Welfare. 

2. Confidential exchange clearing.—The field 
agent obtains reports from registered agencies 
and prepares the material in brief and concise 
form for the examining physicians. 

3. Medical information—From “leads” 
given by the registrant on a medical question- 
naire, the field agent obtains from his doctor or 
clinic a statement of his condition, extent of the 
defect, diagnosis, prognosis. 


4. The folder—This contains general in- ' 


formation submitted by the registrant on Se- 
lective Service forms. He lists his places of work, 
and the field agent may ask the employer for 
work references. Many folders contain state- 
ments from the registrant, members of his fami- 
ly, neighbors, etc., that serve as “leads.” 

5. Tips—These come to the clerk or mem- 
bers of the local boards on registrants. The 


medical field agent may confirm or disprove 
statements made by the registrant, his family, 
or others. 

6. Personal interviews with registrants or their 
families ——These are more frequent downstate 
than in the city, but they are encouraged when- 
ever the available data are meager or in need of 
clarification. 


A school report is obtained directly from high 
schools by the local board through state head- 
quarters if the registrant has been in school 
within a five-year period. This is an important 
source of information concerning the mental, 
emotional, and social stability of the inductee. 
A system of automatic report from the school to 
Selective Service Headquarters is also in opera- 
tion which covers all boys over fifteen years of 
age at the time of leaving school; boys of seven- 
teen years in whatever grade they may be; and 
current graduates. The field agent is asked to 
obtain school records on older men provided 
they have not been too long out of school. The 
medical agent also reviews the co-operative 
school report for clues to additional information. 

Local boards have been instructed that the 
completed medical and social survey forms be 
submitted with other required data at the time 
of the preinduction physical. In local boards 
without medical field agents registrants’ names 
are cleared with the central file, they fill out a 
medical questionnaire, and a school report is 
obtained if the registrant has attended a high 
school within the last five years. All reports are 
read by the senior psychiatrist and divided into 
those “with pathology” and those that are clear. 
All are forwarded to the psychologist who con- 
ducts the mental tests, and from there those 
“with pathology” are forwarded to a “screener” 
who directs the registrant to a civilian examin- 
ing psychiatrist. If he is in doubt, the man is 
next examined by a military psychiatrist, whose 
decision is final. 

The inductee is often tired and confused at 
the time of examination, especially if he has 
been brought to Chicago from other areas. He 
may be disturbed by crowds, by physical exami- 
nation under conditions that offer no privacy, or 
by the barrage of tests. The medical and social 
data may lead to the acceptance of a boy whose 
record is sound but who appears nervous, shy, 
diffident, immature, or who’ stammers or 
runs a fast pulse as a result of the prevailing 
conditions. Medical surveys may lead to the re- 
jection of others who attempt to conoéal de- 
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fects. It enables a more accurate determination 
of physical and mental fitness to be made by 
unveiling attempts to conceal defects or to simu- 
late them. 

There is no question that the Medical Field 
Agent Plan has been of real service in helping 
worried and anxious selectees through the in- 
duction process. This helps them to be good 
soldiers. It seems equally important that these 
services reach the 30 to 35 per cent of the regis- 
trants who are rejected because of some dis- 
ability of mind or nerves that has already dis- 
turbed their adjustment to conditions of normal 
life. They should have an opportunity to be 
helped over the hump of rejection, to decide 
whether they would like community services, to 
be directed to community resources. This 
would help them to be better citizens. 


PRISON REFORM NEEDED 


AST December the Prison Association of 
New York marked its one hundredth 
anniversary. In December, 1844, John W. 
Edmunds of New York called a meeting of 
the “benevolent individuals” of that day 
with the special purpose of helping the often 
destitute convicts when they were dis- 
charged from prison and had no alterna- 
tive except to starve or to steal. The New 
York Times (December 15, 1944) resurveys 
a century of progress in prison reform as 
marked by the gains recorded in the history 
of the New York Prison Association, but it 
is important also to remember how much 
remains to be done. And attention has also 
been called to the problems of today. We 
quote from this important editorial (Feb- 
ruaty 5, 1945): 

The problem of the discharged prisoner’s 
reabsorption in the free world is still a grave 
one. As Governor Dewey has said, release from 
prison does not end punishment; the penalties 
continue, no matter how good the subsequent 
behavior. Both the Governor and the Prison 
Association urge mitigation of the restraints and 
disabilities now imposed by law upon released 
offenders. These might be made mandatory for 
a fixed period, with the certainty of full restora- 
tion eventually for persons deserving it. 

Present methods of dealing with the young 
offender are spotty, varying throughout the 
State in approach and procedure. A State-wide 


youth-service commission is suggested. Another 
reform that seems called for is adoption of the 
classification system, under which the offender 
can be placed in the institution most suitable for 
his individual case. Today the culprit is com- 
mitted to a specific institution, and transfer is 
difficult. His case should be studied and treated 
scientifically. As the association says, correction, 
to be of lasting value, must do more than merely 
deprive offenders of their freedom. 


SOME GAINS TO BE RECORDED 


Review has taken note from time to 
| time regarding discrimination against 
minority groups. One of the long-time in- 
justices has been the exclusion of Negroes 
from the tax-supported colleges and uni- 
versities in certain states. A recent poll con- 
ducted by the Inter-Racial Educational 
Committee at the University of Missouri 
showed 362 students in favor of admitting 
Negroes and 252 opposed. An English in- 
structor of the university who was co- 
chairman of the committee was at the head 
of the poll-takers, who were placed in front 
of the various schools on the campus, col- 
lege eating-places, and student centers, 
and the poll seems to have been very fairly 
conducted. A comment on the poll as rep- 
resenting student demand for fair play ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch as 
follows: 


The United States Supreme Court ruled in 
December, 1938, in the Lloyd Gaines case, that 
the university was required to admit Negroes or 
provide equal facilities for them. This resulted 
in the creation of makeshift law and journalism 
schools, which do not attain the regular uni- 
versity’s standards, and in which few Negroes 
have enrolled. It has been pointed out at recent 
Columbia forums that this is a waste of State 


_ funds and a farcical way of evading the court’s 


tuling. 

There are State legal requirements, to be sure, 
and time is required to amend them. But re- 
cent polls should persuade the State authorities 
that the majority of students are ready for the 
change. Negroes have always been admitted to 
the neighboring universities of Kansas, Iowa, 
and Illinois. A poll last week of University 
of Missouri students showed that 59 per 
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cent favored admittance of Negroes. Other 
polls have shown larger majorities. In a sci- 
entifically weighted survey of 360 students last 
June, 77.5 per cent approved. A poll last spring 
showed 60 per cent favorable, and a vote at a 
student forum in December was 216, or 69.9 per 
cent, to 93 for admittance. 

The highest court in the land and the group 
of individuals most immediately concerned thus 
approve this step. As a taxpayer, the Negro has 
a claim in equity for admittance to the school 
which he helps support. As a citizen, he is en- 
titled to fair play and equal educational ad- 
vantages. The old prejudices against him are 
steadily decreasing, as these polls of the college 
generation clearly demonstrate. 


A more substantial gain than that of stu- 
dent opinion should also be recorded: the 
abolition of the poll tax in Georgia. “Today 
Georgia spoke for democracy,’”’ Governor 
Ellis Arnall is reported to have said as he 
signed the bill for repeal. Indorsed by both 
United States senators from Georgia, voted 
by both houses of the legislature, and signed 
by the governor of the state, the action of 
what has now been called “Georgia free 
state” should give leadership to seven other 
poll-tax states regarding the importance of 
this act of elementary justice in our de- 
mocracy. 


MARY McDOWELL AND THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO SETTLE- 
MENT: ANOTHER FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


N the University of Chicago Set- 
W tlement recently celebrated its Fif- 


tieth Anniversary, it was a celebration of 
the work done by Mary McDowell,’ who 
was head resident for the first forty years 
and who had the unusual gift of enjoying 
difficult and laborious uphill work. The 
neighborhood Back of the Yards was not too 
far from the University of Chicago to be ac- 
cessible to faculty and students who wanted 
to share in the kind of service that Jane 
Addams had already successfully estab- 
lished in her pioneer work at Hull-House. 
tSee this Review, III, 406-11, “Two Practical 
Idealists,” by Percy H. Boynton and X, 660. 





When the Settlement was organized in 
the depressing year after the World’s Fair 
and the financial crisis of 1893, the Packing- 
town area was dismal, drab, and poverty 
stricken. Mary McDowell had been living 
at Hull-House, and she eagerly undertook 
‘the work of head resident of the new settle- 
ment. She rented a four-room flat “second 
floor rear” over a feed store as the first set- 
tlement headquarters and began immediate- 
ly her friendly relationships with the neigh- 
borhood which were to continue for more 
than forty years. She was an ideal head 
resident, full of enthiusasm—with broad 
interests and great capacity for service. 
She cared deeply for people, and they 
learned to know and to trust her. She had 
a very rare sense of humor, but she also had 
courage and determination. She needed 
both. Upton Sinclair wrote The Jungle at 
the close of the first settlement decade; and 
“the Yards” and the unions struggled to 
find a satisfactory way of life. 

She called the area Back of the Yards 
“frontier country.” “It was remote from the 
rest of the city. A horse car along Forty- 
seventh Street to State Street was the only 
public means of transportation that first 
year. The prairie brick yards were full of 
holes which were used as garbage dumps. 
The smell from the Yards, especially of the 
hair drying in the sun, was very hard to 
endure.” 

The story of the slowly growing settle- 
ment—many clubs and classes, branch li- 
brary, good music, children’s playground, 
infant welfare station, a public bathhouse, 
a new public park in the neighborhood, 
summer camp, and new buildings, was the 
story of other settlements. So was the story 
of the woman doctor, a long-time resident, 
who helped many neighbors; the woman 
lawyer also a long-time resident who was 
well known in the rieighborhood. But more 
than all these activities is the unique story of 
Mary McDowell’s public services: her long 
fight to get rid of the infamous garbage 
dumps in the neighborhood which led to 
her determined persistent demand for better 
city garbage disposal, her vigorous cam- 
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paign to get rid of “bubbly creek’’; her long 
and helpful association with the trade- 
unions, and her splendid sympathetic sup- 
port in the great strikes. She was a charter 
member of the Chicago Branch of the Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League and its president 
for a long, term of years. Her interest in 
working women was well known, and more 
than any other one person she was respon- 
sible for the large congressional appropria- 
tion that enabled the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics to undertake and com- 
plete the study of Women and Child Wage- 
earners in nineteen volumes. Mary Mc- 
Dowell was also a pioneer suffragist and 
took part in many campaigns for good gov- 
ernment. 

Celebrating the settlement’s fifty years of 
service, the pageant was largely Mary Mc- 
Dowell’s story and included a picture of her 
childhood, which went back to Civil War 
days, and the later story of the great Chica- 
go Fire, when Mary McDowell was twenty 
years old. 

Mary McDowell’s relations with her 
Bohemian neighbors were close and per- 
manent, President Masaryk became her 
friend when he was temporarily on the Uni- 
versity of Chicago faculty, and Alice Mas- 
aryk lived at the Settlement for a year when 
she was studying here. Later, as the head 
of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, President 
Masaryk invited Mary McDowell to come 
to the new republic, where she was his hon- 
ored guest. 

It is reassuring to all friends of neigh- 
borhood work that under the present head 
resident, Miss Marguerite Sylla, the good 
work goes on. 


THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
A.A.S.S.W. 


Be Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of Schools of So- 
cial Work was held in Cleveland, January 
25-27, with forty schools represented. The 
annual registration statistics of the member- 


schools were released by the secretary, 
Leona Massoth, before the Association con- 
vened. 

The report on registration in the ac- 
credited schools is based on returns from 
forty-four different accredited institutions 
for the year 1943-44, together with data re- 
garding students registered on November 1, 
1944. 

The number of full-time and part-time 
graduate students registered in the ac- 
credited schools on November 1, 1944, as 


TABLE 1 


FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME GRADUATE 
STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL 
WORK, NOVEMBER 1, 1932-44 

















TotaL |: NuMBER OF FULL-TIME omen 
oF 
NumBer| GRADUATE STUDENTS Par 
NOVEMBER I OF 
(YEAR) Grap- aan 
UATE me 

Stupents} Total Men | Women S bee 

STUDENTS 

1944....-- 4,424 | 2,334 | 140 | 2,194 | 2,090 
toa: Y.2 4,009 | 2,028 | 114 | 1,914 | 1,981 
1942...... 3,781 | 2,154 | 220 | 1,934 | 1,627 
I941...... 4,478 | 2,464 | 485 | 1,979 | 2,014 
1940.::...: 4,899 | 2,622 | 650 | 1,972 | 2,277 
TaD: 3 ...% 4,605 | 2,417 | 581 | 1,836 | 2,188 
on a as 4,418 | 2,147 | 491 | 1,656 | 2,271 

ee 4,070*| 1,985 | 381 | 1,604 | 2,085* 
1936...... 4,125 | 1,864 | 359%) 1,501*| 2,261 
1935..---+ 3,979 | 1,797 | 362 | 1,435 | 2,173 
1934-4.5 . 3,910 | 1,940 | 402 | 1,538 | 1,970 
1933. «3.7 1,981 | 1,015 | 156 859 966 
1932...... 1,569 | 936] 153| 783] 633 




















* Incomplete because of ‘‘not reported’’ items. 


shown in Table 1, was 4,424, which is an 
increase over the preceding year. Although 
the number of full-time graduate students 
increased 15 per cent over 1943, the total is 
still below the number for the years 1939- 
41. There was an increase of 14.6 per cent 
in the number of women students and an 
increase of 22.8 in the number of men stu- 
dents. 

Of the forty-four accredited schools, 
Table 2 shows that there were, last year, 
thirteen schools with fewer than fifty gradu- 
ate students registered during the year and 
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twenty-five with fewer than one hundred 
students. 

There were 1,213 students who completed 
a prescribed curriculum and received a 
higher degree’ or certificate or diploma. Of 
this number, 912 were granted higher de- 


TABLE 2 


SCHOOLS WITH SPECIFIED NUMBERS OF 
GRADUATE STUDENTS (FULL-TIME 
AND PART-TIME) REGISTERED DUR- 
ING THE YEAR 1943-44 


No. of Students —o 
TS oi aiy nies bine 13 
50 and less than 100........... 12 
too and less than 200.......... 13 
200 and less than 300.......... 4 
300 and less than 400.......... 

400 and less than 500.......... 

500 and less than 600.......... og 

600 and less than 700.......... I 

1,000 and Over................ I 
PR ORM I A rads oe, ‘ehi-aiin she sacl X's 0y 44 


grees, the largest number in this group at 
any time. These g12 students receiving 
higher degrees, an increase of 3.6 per cent 
over the preceding year, may be compared 
with the 150 students in this group a dec- 
ade ago; that is, the number receiving high- 
er degrees is more than six times as great 
as ten years ago. Table 3 shows that 
the number of students completing a full 
professional course recognized by a higher 
degree, diploma, or certificate is very much 
greater in the last four years than in the 
earlier years of the past decade. 

It is encouraging that the report also 
Shows that there were 270 students at- 
tending the schools during 1943-44 who 
were there on special plans made by the 
public agencies. Some of these were on “ed- 
ucational leave,” and some were on public 
scholarships. And 536 were holding “schol- 
arships or fellowships from private welfare 
organizations.”’ It is encouraging that the 
agencies recognize the need of advanced 
training and are willing to help provide it. 

The term “higher degree” here includes the 


A.M. and Sc.M. degrees, the Ph.D. degree, and the 
professional degrees M.S.W. and M.S.S. 


On the whole, the statistics are reassur- 
ing in the face of wartime difficulties. One 
less favorable situation is that of the schools 
that have had their enrolment very sharply 
reduced as a result of the war. Some of 
these schools now are left with very small 
enrolments, but the end of the war will un- 
doubtedly bring back their old registrations. 
Eleven schools reported fewer than 15 full- 
time graduate students enrolled November 
I, 1944. It is not easy to believe that a full 
professional program can be maintained for 
small numbers of students. 

Finally, the report shows (Table 4) that 
the large total of 7,532 students were taking 
some work in one of the professional schools 
last November. The registration for the 
academic year 1943-44 in all the schools is 
important, and Table 5 shows that 10,928 
different students took some work in one of 
the accredited institutions during the past 
year—an increase of 23.8 per cent over the 
preceding year. 


TABLE 3 


STUDENTS GRANTED HIGHER DEGREES 
IN SOCIAL WORK, 1932-43 














HicHER DEGREES Depeanas- 95 
CERTIFICATES 
Year Granp 
ToTAL 
To- Men Won-} To- Men Wom- 
tal en | tal en 
1943-44...|1,213| 912 | 74 | 838 |301 | 40 | 261 
1942-43...|1, 249] 880 |126 | 754 |369 | 44 | 325 
1941-42...}1, 200] 905 |230 | 675 |2905 | 51 | 244 
1940-41...]1, 239] 910 |230 | 680 |329 | 81 | 248 
1939-40...|/1,128) 651 |145*| 475*|477T| 95 | 382 
1938-39...|1,159] 612 |156 | 456 |547 |100 | 447 
1937-38..-| 998] 508 |149 | 449 |400 | 71 | 329 
1936-37...| 828) 445 |114 | 331 |383 | 65 | 318 
1935-36...| 763} 354 | 70 | 284 |409 | 56 | 353 
1934-35---| 528] 239 | 33 | 206 [289 | 38*| 215* 
1933-34.--.| 420] 150 | 22 | 128 |270 | 31 | 2390 
1932-33---| 475] 189 | 30 | 159 |286 | 34 | 252 


























* Incomplete because of ‘‘not reported”’ items. 
f Three certificate students also received the M.A. 


The program for the annual meeting in- 
cluded a series of business sessions, with 
committee reports and some formal papers 
and discussions by representatives of mem- 
ber-schools, including Fern Lowry, Father 
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Lauerman, Grace Coyle, Elizabeth Payne, 
John Reimers, and Wilma Walker. There 
were prepared addresses by a few persons 
from national agencies but not from mem- 
ber-schools, including Eveline Burns, of the 


TABLE 4 


TOTAL STUDENT ENROLMENT 
NOVEMBER I, 1944 














Student Classification Pati Men | Women 
A OIE ORE Eis 7,532 | 627 | 6,905 
Enrolled in professional cur- 
Be RRS FE 4,715 | 416 | 4,209 
Students from other depart- 
RUE TSE FS EGOS. SSE 537 60 477 


Preprofessional students. . . 
Students enrolled in exten- 
sion courseS............ 


1,039 | 30] 1,009 


1,241 | 121 | 1,120 














National Planning Association; Evelyn 
Hersey, of the U.S. Immigration and Natur- 
alization Service; and Karl de Schweinitz, 
of the staff of the Social Security Board. 
Questions under discussion included the pre- 
professional programs for undergraduate 
students, about which a series of reports has 
been submitted to the Association. This 
question was especially important at Cleve- 
land in view of the demand of certain edu- 
cational institutions—chiefly the smaller 
colleges and universities—that the fourth 
year of undergraduate work be used for pro- 
fessional instead of preprofessional study. 


A new organization of schools not ac- 
credited by the A.A.S.S.W. has now been 
formed, and representatives of this associa- 
tion were present in Cleveland as guests of 
the A.A.S.S.W. This new organization has 
set up an independent system of accrediting 
and is asking that the standards of the pres- 
ent A.A.S.S.W. should be lowered. A serious 
situation will be created for social welfare 
agencies and universities and colleges alike 
if a second accrediting agency becomes es- 
tablished in this field. A somewhat similarly 
difficult situation existed when the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers admitted 
graduates from courses or programs that 


had not met the standards of the A.A.S.S.W. 
Fortunately, the long-established and ac- 
cepted association has made an earnest ef- 
fort to persuade the new group of colleges 
to co-operate; and at the annual meeting a 
resolution was passed proposing a joint 
committee of six, representing three mem- 
bers of the A.A.S.S.W. and three members 
of the new group “to study the common 
problems of education for social work.” It 
was also recommended “that this commit- 
tee undertake first the study of relationship 
between undergraduate and graduate edu- 
cation and ways in which service for con- 
sultation or accrediting may be provided.” 

Gordon Hamilton, of the New York 
School, was succeeded as president by Anna 
King, dean of the Fordham University 
School of Social Work. Other officials elec- 
ted and the members of the Board are as 
follows: Anne Fenlason, vice-president; 
Rosa Wessel, secretary; Leonard Mayo, 
treasurer. The Board members are: Ruth 


TABLE 5 


TOTAL NUMBER OF DIFFERENT STUDENTS 
ENROLLED IN SOCIAL WORK COURSES IN 
THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1943-44 








All 


Student Classification Men | Women 








Students 
ROM re £8 kotg oie. cnsdas 10,928 | 1,003 | 9,925 
ee (full- and part- 
OS ORR PCR Te 6,218 519 | 5,699 
aoe (full- and 
a AR 115 9 106 


Special yr Sa (full- and 
Ce i 568 94 474 
Students from other de- 
partments (full- and 
part-time)............ 1,253 156 | 1,097 
Preprofessional students..| 855 33 822 
Total extension, resident 


and extramural....... 1,919 192 | 1,727 














Lewis, Norris Class, Florence Day, James 
Brown, and Gordon Hamilton. 

The A.A.S.S.W. has announced the ap- 
pointment of Mary Sydney Branch as con- 
sultant on preprofessional education. Miss 
Branch will begin her work with the Associa- 
tion on April 1, on a six months’ leave of ab- 
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sence from her position as assistant profes- 
sor in the School of ‘Social Service Adminis- 
tration of the University of Chicago. She 
plans to consult with undergraduate col- 
leges on what part they can best play in the 
total program of professional education; 
what the general content of the undergrad- 
uate course should be; what aspect of field 
work experience should be provided, if any; 
and what provisions for accrediting and for 
continuing field service might be developed. 
Miss Branch brings to her new position a 
knowledge both of professional and prepro- 
fessional education. She is a graduate of 
Western College, has her Master’s degree in 
economics from the University of Chicago, 
and has studied social service in the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and the University of 
Chicago. Miss Branch has taught economics 
and sociology at Western College and at 
Wellesley College. In the School of Social 
Service Administration of the University of 
Chicago her teaching program has included 
three of the social service courses offered to 
preprofessional students. 

Any schools wishing advice from the As- 
sociation on matters related to preprofes- 
sional social education have been invited to 
write to Miss Branch in care of the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools of Social Work, 
1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 

Shortly after the Cleveland meeting, a 
change in university status was announced 
for two former departments of social work, 
which now become professional schools. 

The University of Louisville has estab- 
lished the Raymond A. Kent School of 


Social Work as successor to the Graduate 
Division of Social Administration, which 
was opened in 1936. The School is a memo- 
rial to the late Dr. Raymond A. Kent, presi- 
dent of the University of Louisville from 
1929 to 1943. Dr. Kent introduced educa- 
tion for social work early in his administra- 
tion of the University, and the two-year 
graduate curriculum was approved by the 
American Association of Schools of Social 
Work in 1937. Professor John J. Cronin, 
who was head of the former Graduate Divi- 
sion, has been appointed dean of the Kent 
School. The establishment of a medical 
social-work curriculum will be a part of the 
expanded program of the new professional 
school. 

Washington University, St. Louis, has 
announced that the George Warren Brown 
Department of Social Work will become one 
of the professional schools of that univer- 
sity on July 1, 1945. The dean of the new 
school will be Benjamin E. Youngdahl, who 
has been on the faculty of the department 
since 1939. At the present time he is on 
leave of absence in Europe with U.N.R.R.A., 
but he is expected to return about midsum- 
mer to take over his duties as dean on Sep- 
tember first. 

The many friends of Frank J. Bruno, who 
has directed the work of the department 
since its organization in 1925, will be sorry 
to know that he is retiring from active work. 
Mr. Bruno has been head of the Washington 
University department for twenty years, 
and he is to be congratulated on the im- 
proved status of social work in a great uni- 
versity as a result of his efforts. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Boston, December 4, 1944 
To the Editor: 

The article entitled ‘The Standard Budget 
and Children’s Responsibility in the Massachu- 
setts Old Age Assistance Program,” by John J. 
Griffin, published in the September issue of the 
Social Service Review, seems to me prejudiced. 
The article purports to be an analysis of the pro- 


visions of the Old Age Assistance law and the 
rules and regulations of the State Department 
of Public Welfare, but, in effect, it is an attack 
on the State Department. 

Since the State Department was reorganized 
after the recommendations made by William 
Haber’s survey in 1938, it has been headed by 
administrators who have conscientiously strug- 
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gled, against heavy political pressure and the in- 
efficiency and traditional independence of the 
three hundred and fifty local administrative 
units, to enforce the provisions of the existing 
law in the interests of the aged. Since many of 
the local welfare boards failed to conform to the 
rules and policies of the State Department, the 
revision of the statute in 1943 attempted to put 
teeth into the law so that the department could 
enforce it. This is the statute to which Mr. Grif- 
fin refers as the “notorious” chapter 489. He 
states it intimidates local boards by “arming 
the State Department with arbitrary jurisdic- 
tion.” This act did give the department power 
which it formerly lacked effectively to supervise 
the local boards. It also gave the department 
some leeway in interpreting the provisions re- 
garding the amount of children’s contributions, 
a leeway which Mr. Griffin attacks, saying that 
it may be explained by the fact that it was diffi- 
cult (for the legislators) ‘‘to walk deftly the pre- 
cipitous plank between the devil of the State 
Department and the blue deep of popular reac- 
tion.” 


Mr. Griffin has made implications in his at- 
tack on the State Department that are not sup- 
ported by the facts. He complains that the 
statute providing for mandatory budgetary 
standards passed in June, 1943, went into effect 
only three months later, at which time every 
case had to be rebudgeted in accordance with 
the mandatory standard. He says the local 
agencies were confused and exasperated in deal- 
ing with an uninterpreted and drastically new 
regulation. He fails to state that a standard 
budget together with a manual explaining it 
was distributed to each one of the three hun- 
dred and fifty local boards in April, 1942, more 
than a year before the new law was passed. At 
that time the State Department in a circular 
letter to the local boards explained that it was 
necessary to use these standards (for budgeting 
and figuring the contributions of children) if the 
requirements of state and federal laws were to 
be carried out. In addition, the state field staff 
made concerted and continuous efforts to ex- 
plain the standards to the local officials. It was 
only after the budget and the efforts at interpre- 
tation had been partly or wholly ignored by 


many boards that the law of June, 1943, made 
budgetary standards mandatory. 

“Children,” that is, adult sons and daugh- 
ters, as Mr. Griffin correctly explains, are not 
required to contribute to their parents’ support 
unless their incomes reach certain levels. For 
example, a married son living with his wife and 
dependent child is exempted from contributing 
to his parents if his income is under $2,300 an- 
nually. But Mr. Griffin does not explain that the 
1943 revision somewhat liberalized the provi- 
sions formerly in effect, increasing the income 
exemptions of children by 15 per cent. He seems 
to be trying to ridicule the efforts of the State 
Department to interpret and enforce the intent 
of the legal provisions by quoting at great length 
from the Manual of Standards of Assistance. He 
prefaces the quotations by saying that this man- 
ual was issued after “many months of grueling 
guerrilla warfare.” I don’t know exactly what he 
means, as the manual was originally issued in 
April, 1942, and the revisions concerning chil- 
dren’s contributions were issued after the law 
was liberalized in June, 1943. These revisions 
used the same methods of figuring children’s 
contributions as those previously recommended, 
so that the principles involved were not new to 
the local boards. On the whole, it seems to me, 
that Mr. Griffin’s treatment of the issue is mis- 
leading and most unfair to the State Depart- 
ment. 

In the past local administration of Old Age 
Assistance in this state under the inadequate 
supervisory power of the State Department has 
resulted in extreme unevenness in the local 
standards of assistance and in the amounts 
granted recipients. This article is simply a com- 
mentary on the opposition of the local boards 
toward supervision, and an illustration of the 
attitude which the State Department faces. It 
is too bad that it confuses two different issues— 
that of state supervision and the problem of 
children’s contributions to recipients of Old Age 
Assistance. 

IT hope that the Social Service Review will pub- 
lish further articles on these separate subjects. 


Sincerely yours 


ALICE CHANNING 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


And Now To Live Again. By BETSEY BARTON. 
New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1944. 
Pp. viii+150. $1.75. 

Jobs for the Physically Handicapped. By LovIsE 
NeEvuscuutz. New York: Bernard Ackerman, 
Inc., 1944. Pp. 240. $3.00. 


Normal Lives for the Disabled. By EpNA Yost. 
In collaboration with Dr. LiLt1an M. Gr- 
BRETH. New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. 
xiv-+208. $2.50. 


These three books are addressed primarily 
to the disabled person. As the war lengthens 
and the casualty lists grow longer, rehabilita- 
tion may be expected to become an increasingly 
important subject for study and publication. 
The three books considered here are not de- 
signed especially for the war-disabled, however, 
but have been written for all handicapped per- 
sons. 

Betsey Barton’s And Now To Live Again, 
while written primarily for disabled persons, is 
a book to interest a large circle of readers. This 
is a highly subjective view of the difficult path 
of rehabilitation—or re-education, as Miss Bar- 
ton prefers—by one who was severely disabled 
at sixteen. As she puts it: 


I have written this book because I am an old 
experienced patient. Ten years ago my spine was 
badly smashed in an automobile accident. Both legs 
were paralyzed. Since that time I have found my 
way through the maze of rehabilitation. I have done 
all the wrong things and made all the mistakes it is 
possible to make and still survive. This adds value 
to the record. In the last two years I have been 
allowed to win some part of the battle for recovery. 
Had I not been victorious in some degree, I would 
not have dared to submit these pages as a faint light 
in what is still a dark and superstitious corner of 
human experience. 


The reader is given insight into the fears and 
frustrations that beset the severely disabled 
person. While Miss Barton writes primarily 


t Attention should be called to the revised and 
enlarged edition of the useful bibliography, Re- 
habilitation of the Disabled Serviceman, issued by the 
Russell Sage Foundation Library, including about 
300 titles (Bulletin 162; New York: R. S. F., 1944), 
Pp. 14. $0.20. ' 


from her own experience, she has come to share 
in the experience of many handicapped persons, 
and she offers a generalized treatment of her 
subject, not a strictly personal story. The au- 
thor shows what such an injury and illness as 
she had can do to an individual, and because of 
her sensitivity, combined with ease and clarity 
of expression, she has written a book of unusual 
merit. It is a book that is of professional interest 
and significance to social workers, who will agree 
that 


all that we are and have been will determine what 
we will become. For we cannot react in pieces, with 
pieces of ourselves and our experience. We are a 
whole and we must react as a whole. If we are crip- 
pled physically, we will be crippled mentally and 
emotionally as well. This is the hard truth. And re- 


education must therefore treat not only the hurt 
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body, but the wounded, shattered mind and heart. 


Betsey Barton had the best in medical care, 
including the services of many specialists. Early 
rehabilitation has long been accepted in prin- 
ciple and violated in practice. Miss Barton’s 
case was no exception: 


I have seen the fatal results of rescue work be- 
gun late. I have felt them myself. For a year after 
my accident I was allowed to lie in bed doing 
nothing. I was given no exercise, no proper diet. .... 


She makes a plea for early rehabilitation, for an 
early understanding of the patient to enable 
him to come to grips with his fears. She tells 
from sad experience of the break in rehabilita- 
tion on leaving the hospital and adds her voice 
to those of leaders in the field who are urging the 
full development of rehabilitation centers where 
the disabled person may have the benefit of co- 
ordination and direction of the specialists’ serv- 
ices that he needs. 

The value of this book does not lie, however, 
in the area of rehabilitation theory or practice, 
but rather as an account of the meaning of dis- 
ability and rehabilitation to the individual. Re- 
habilitation practice will improve only as great- 
er insight into the disabled individual is gained 
by those working with him; Miss Barton pro- 
vides the basis for greater understanding and 
leaves its application to others. 

Sometimes in rehabilitation literature the 
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preoccupation in terms of agency contribution 
is so great as to obscure the fact that no one 
passively “is rehabilitated,” however important 
may be the opportunities opened up to him. 
Miss Barton’s book provides perspective: 


A great deal can be given to us from the outside. 
We can be given direction and encouragement and 
a loving atmosphere. But when we have been shown 
the way it is up to us to advance along it. For this 
is the ruthless fact in our return to wholeness: the 
greatest gains we make must be made by ourselves. 
In all of life we are finally and irrevocably, on our 
own. 


And again, she expands the thought that “the 
help of ourselves by ourselves” must always be 
more important than “the help of ourselves by 
others” “in winning our way to this freedom’’: 

The love and help of others can only strengthen 
our courage to help ourselves. And when the shock 
of disaster is over and we are ready to start life 
again, we will find that what we make of the re- 
maining fragments of ourselves is up to us alone. 
And in this firing of the raw materials of our broken 
selves into some sort of tolerable whole, we will get 
exactly what we have had the courage and persist- 
ence to earn. We will win what we have the courage 
to fashion as the crucible for our minds and hearts, 
the crucible in which we still must have our being. 


The first step toward winning this freedom was 
the conquering of fears, the second, 


the beginning of freedom from self. We were plunged 
into ourselves by the force of the disaster..... 
We could not look outside the pale and shaken 
walls within which we lived. We retreated from feel- 
ing, from reaching out to others, because we had 
been hurt and were afraid that in our reaching out 
now we would be hurt again. 


The third step is economic freedom, and here 
Miss Barton does not speak clearly for she was 
never threatened in this area. Last of all, and 
most important, comes “freedom of spirit, free- 
dom within.” And of inner security and self- 
acceptance—which she found through prayer— 
Betsy Barton concludes: 


Thus, it has seemed to me from my experience 
.... that whether we attain to complete wholeness 
again or not through our re-eduction, if we are born 
again out of disaster with a faith where there was 
none before, or if the faith we had before is some- 
how strengthened, then life will be not only bear- 
able, but meaningful, an experience which will ex- 
pand for the rest of our days in beauty and in rich- 
ness. 


Jobs for the Physically Handicapped pro- 
poses to deal with physically handicapped per- 


” 


sons “who are homebound and, if employed at 
all, must work in their homes,” and its aim is 
“to present opportunities for self-support by 
individual effort on the part of those who, be- 
cause of a physical or temperamental hindrance, 
cannot find regular employment in commerce 
or the industries.” The first part of the book 
is devoted to a discussion of six major types of 
handicap, with lists of occupations for each. Al- 
though rather extensive reference is made to the 
analysis by the United States Civil Service 
Commission of government jobs suitable for the 
handicapped, the book does not show use and 
understanding of the general principles of selec- 
tive placement for the handicapped. The infor- 
mation on vocational rehabilitation is not well 
integrated nor is it always accurate. There is 
little positive emphasis on the qualifications 
and skills that the handicapped individual must 
have in order to compete successfully in his oc- 
cupation. 

The second part of the book concerns par- 
ticular selected occupations. These “jobs” are 
of the individual-enterprise type. Practically 
all of them demand, in addition to an art or 
skill, both salesmanship and business sense; 
some of them demand more physical capacity 
than is usually associated with the term “home- 
bound.” Many of the employments suggested 
are those where the “mortality” is great and 
where one is perhaps least likely to succeed— 
“inventing something useful,” “collecting 
shells,” making “bird houses of a different feath- 
er,” pottery-making, needlework, and so on, 
including writing, photography, and even radio 
broadcasting. Some of them require a capital 
investment—operating a rooming-house or 
restaurant, or poultry raising. A brief bibliog- 
raphy is given on almost all the more than one 
hundred occupations suggested. There are many 
stories of persons who have achieved success 
in these various employments. For every suc- 
cess, however, the case records of rehabilitation 
agencies attest to failures in these highly com- 
petitive fields. More positive assurance of un- 
usual qualifications and competence than an 
interest stimulated or deepened through reading 
is necessary before what may be a satisfying 
hobby can be turned into a safe opportunity 
for self-supporting employment. 


Miss Yost in Normal Lives for the Disabled 
has written a common-sense, practical guide 
for the disabled person. The style is light; the 
book makes easy reading. The hope is held out 
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that through hard work the handicapped person 
may realize upon his assets—even upon assets 
undiscovered before injury or illness struck— 
and achieve a normal, well-rounded, and satisfy- 
ing life. Here is a realistic approach: to compete 
on equal terms with the ablebodied, the handi- 
capped person must work harder, develop his 
skills further, and master compensatory devices, 
such as learning to write with the left hand. 
There are success stories—many of them—but 
the successes are carefully related to positive 
qualifications. This book carries none of the 
false encouragement that is sometimes meted 
out to the handicapped person, only to be 
blasted later into new frustrations to add to the 
old injury. The keynote of this book is that it is 
the “‘man inside” that counts; ability can over- 
come handicaps, but handicaps do not create 
ability that was missing before. 

“Making Up Your Mind To Work” is the 
subject of Part I, and a few chapter titles may 
be illuminating: “Facing Your Problem,” ““The 
Road Has Been Traveled Before,” ‘Don’t Let 
Your Family Keep You Helpless.” Part II, 
“Getting Ready for Work,” includes a simple 
explanation of the federal rehabilitation laws 
for veteran and for civilian, a brief discussion of 
physical and occupational therapy, notes on the 
use of artificial appliances with a caution on the 
practices of some appliance makers, and three 
chapters on choosing and preparing for a voca- 
tion. As the title, “On the Job,” indicates, Part 
III is concerned with the handicapped worker 
in industry. The material is both factual and 
practical; it contains hints on getting a job and 
advancing in one’s vocation. One chapter 
stresses the importance of relaxation off the 


' job, a matter of special importance to the work- 


er who must often put forth more effort than 
the average person in his day’s work. Finally, 
the authors take a look into the future in Part 
IV. Many handicapped persons will find this 
book both useful and stimulating. 


Mary E. MAcDOoNALD 
University of Chicago 


Bureaucracy—a Challenge to Better Manage- 
ment. By J. M. JuRAN. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1944. Pp. xii+138. $2.00. 

Bureaucracy. By Lupwic von MIsEs. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1944. Pp. 
viii+125. $2.00. 

Ludwig von Mises, internationally known 
as head of the famous “Austrian School of Eco- 


nomics,” begins the Preface to his Bureaucracy 
with— 

The main issue in present-day social and political 
conflicts is whether or not man should give away 
freedom, private initiative, and individual responsi- 
bility and surrender to the guardianship of a gi- 
gantic apparatus of compulsion and coercion, the 
socialist state. Should authoritarian totalitarianism 
be substituted for individualism and democracy? 
.... Should he [the citizen] be deprived of his most 
precious privilege to choose means and ends and to 
shape his own life? 


Desires are of two broad types: (a) those that 
are tc be satisfied with goods and services—ma- 
terial wants for short, and (5) those that are to 
be satisfied only through the recognition of the 
rights of man and the independence and dignity 
of the individual—spiritual wants. So far as the 
material wants are concerned, the issue becomes 
which system will better determine what the 
people actually want and meet these wants with 
the greater productive efficiency. This issue lies 
predominantly in the field of economics. The 
intangible spiritual issues, of course, although 
interrelated with economics, extend far beyond 
it. 

This issue, as the present reviewer sees it, 
should be decided on the basis of which system 
will bring the maximum of enduring satisfac- 
tions to the people. Which system will better 
recognize their desires and satisfy them? 

Mises in his Bureaucracy covers the entire 
issue with penetrating comprehensive analysis 
and a depth of feeling that leads to a clear, 
vigorous, and effective style. He will, if he can, 
prevent the people of the United States from 
following what he regards as the road to disaster, 
the road to the totalitarian state. 

Juran in his Bureaucracy, on the other hand, 
confines himself to a narrow segment of the 
problem, that of bringing about efficiency in 
governmental management and operation with 
reference particularly to the national govern- 
ment of the United States. He considers bu- 
reaucracy solely from the standpoint of “A 
Challenge to Better Management” in govern- 
ment administration. The first 96 of his 136 
small pages are devoted to an analysis of the 
defects and difficulties in the national adminis- 
tration as they appear to an experienced man- 
agement engineer who came into the service of 
the national government as assistant adminis- 
trator of Lend Lease after Pearl Harbor and 
after years of experience in the management 
aspects of private enterprise. His concluding 
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pages are devoted mainly to “A Program for 
Better Management in Government.” Mr. 
Juran has sought to give a briey scientific trea- 
tise presented in other than high-brow diction. 
His first 96 pages are “jazzed” in an attempt to 
appeal to the lay reader, but he abandons the 
effort to be “racy” in his concluding pages. Lay 
readers will have to decide for themselves wheth- 
er they like the analysis spiced and sugared. 

Juran in his “Epilogue” (p. 133) gives his 
judgment: 

The utilization of scientific principles of man- 
agement in government to the same extent as is 
today practiced in progressive industry could cut 
the government population in half, and this while 
performing all the present functions with at least 
present effectiveness. 


Juran does not maintain that the efficiency 
of the national government could in the twink- 
ling of an eye be made twice as efficient by ap- 
plication of the principles of management. He 
knows that the results cannot be secured merely 
by overhead administrative organization or by 
the formulas of a President’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management. The work must be 
done slowly over the years by the introduction 
of management staff units within the adminis- 
trative agencies, beginning well down toward 
the bottom of the hierarchy and coming all the 
way up. To make government as efficient as in- 
dustry would in his judgment take years of in- 
tensive effort. 

To no small extent Juran and Mises agree 
with respect to what makes government rela- 
tively less efficient, although Mises’ analysis is 
far more comprehensive and searching. Mises 
demonstrates that in an industry organized for 
profit and obliged to sell its goods or services to 
consumers, standards of efficiency are enforced 
from without the enterprise. The financial books 
give both owners and management a basis for 
measurement of efficiency. Private enterprise 
has the great advantage over government that 
it can delegate to the headsof subordinate units, 
either at headquarters or in the field, wide scope 
for initiative, discretion, and independent ac- 
tion in most of the aspects of management. The 
efficiency of those to whom power is delegated 
can be measured by the financial results. Each 
responsible subordinate knows that all his ex- 
. penditures must be justified by the results they 
produce. In government, since rarely is any- 
thing sold .in a market, there is no such check 
and the books give little or no indication of effi- 
ciency. 


Juran refers frequently to the high costs that 
result in government from ‘‘Gold Fish Bow] Ad- 
ministration.” The government office goes to 
great expense to prevent small errors which will 
discredit it if uncovered by a higher adminis- 
trative agency, a congressional committee, or 
the press. Private enterprise can and often does 
decide that the cost of preventing such errors is 
greater than the loss resulting from them. Thus 
it depends on spot checks and its books to de- 
tect and prevent substantial losses. The great 
advantage of this system is that subordinates 
can be given far greater responsibility and au- 
thority than they have in the government, and 
thereby the top officers and agencies are re- 
lieved from a vast burden of detail with all it 
means in delay, circumlocution, and division of 
responsibility. 

Juran in his recommendations places great 
weight on the establishment of standards of 


‘performance for the myriad activities of gov- 


ernments, use of efficiency incentives in pay, 
money rewards for creative suggestions, and 
awards for distinguished service conferred with 
due formality by the head of the department. 

Mises puts his finger on the limiting factors 
in such a program. Standards of performance 
can be developed if quality can be accurately 
measured. In much governmental work, per- 
haps in most governmental work, standards of 
quality have not been developed. Failure to de- 
velop them does not result from failure to see 
the need for them. This reviewer recalls vividly 
the plea for the development of such standards 
for the municipal government field made some 
forty years ago by leaders in that field. Little 
progress is made because of the tremendous 
difficulties. Social case workers are familiar 
with the problem. How can we develop a stand- 
ard measure of performance for evaluating case 
work? In production of material things for sale, 
quality standards can be fixed by the maker; if 
he sets his quality too low he may discover that 
consumers will buy the goods of some other 
maker or an alternative product. Controls of 
this kind are absent in government; and thus 
artificial controls have to be developed, and the 
extent to which they can be developed is ex- 
tremely limited. 

Mises brings out with remarkable clarity the 
function which the private-enterprise system 
performs (1) in determining the goods and 
services which are desired by the people, (2) 
in securing their production with reasonable 
efficiency, and (3) because of the financial books 
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which are essential in its operation in permitting 
an effective decentralization of authority and 
responsibility. Perhaps more important, since 
there are many employers, the individual has 
considerable freedom in choosing his employer 
and seeking a new one if conditions are unsatis- 


factory. 


Juran’s book is to be recommended to per- 
sons concerned with advancing the efficiency of 
public administration; Mises’, to all who are 
concerned with maintaining a sound economic 
and social system. 

LEwIs MERIAM 
Brookings Institution 
Washington, D.C. 


Sectarian Welfare Federation among Protestants. 
By LEoNnaRD ALBERT STIDLEY. New York: 
Association Press, 1944. Pp. xvit+159. $2.00. 


Protestants have by no means wholly re- 
linquished the view that there is an organic 
nexus between religion and the social services. 
Hence there is a continuing drive to operate so- 
cial work programs under Protestant auspices. 
The desire to relate these activities to one an- 
other and to emerge with a unified program is 
commendable. Whether this objective can be 
attained remains yet to be seen. Basically it is 
an attempt to achieve a degree of unity in the 
Protestant agency programs which does not 
exist in the religious patterns that inspire these 
programs. It is like trying to devise a structural- 
ly unified roof for a building erected by many 
different architects, each operating on the basis 
of independent convictions. 

The problem of establishing a channel for 
effecting unity of action among Protestant 
agencies has been encountered in many cities. 
No city seems yet to have found a wholly satis- 
factory solution. Hence the present study will 
be read with interest by many individuals who 
have given thought to a question which must 
still be regarded as a troubled area in communi- 
ty organization. 

Dr. Stidley’s book deals with the federation 
movement among Protestant agencies in New 
York City only. Since New York has had a re- 
latively long experience with federation among 
Protestant organizations, the history and the 
evaluation of this experience is of special in- 
terest and importance. In addition to the his- 
torical material the book sets forth the results 
obtained by circulating a questionnaire among 


local member-agencies and summarizes the 


-opinions expressed in more than one hundred in- 


terviews with board members, social workers, 
and other key persons. 

Some of Dr. Stidley’s main conclusions may 
be briefly summarized as follows: (1) the existing 
Protestant federation, governed by a self-per- 
petuating board, lacks the democratic quality 
needed to serve the Protestant interests in the 
community; (2) although firmly established in 
the field of child care (partly because the New 
York statutes, like those of so many other 
states, require that a child be assigned for care 
to an agency of his own religious faith), the Prot- 
estant federation has in other areas of social 
work failed to define its functions and responsi- 
bilities; (3) although legally incorporated as a 
fiscal agency, the Federation has never clearly 
defined its financial relationship to its member- 
agencies and has twice tried without success to 
become an all-inclusive fund-raising organiza- 
tion for Protestant and nonsectarian agencies; 
(4) the Federation has never clarified its own 
thinking as to whether it hopes to promote the 
sectarian or the functional approach to com- 
munity organization; hence the relationships 
with nonsectarian agencies and with central 
community-wide co-ordinating agencies have 
lacked orientation and purposefulness. 

The author offers advice on each of these four 
central problems. He advocates democratiza- 
tion of the Federation’s governing board, even 
to the point of including “the Protestant non- 
churchgoer.” He thinks that the Federation, in 
clarifying its scope of operation, may well stay 
out of certain fields, such as family welfare; may 
profitably collaborate with public and non- 
sectarian agencies in other areas; and may defi- 
nitely initiate some new programs, such as 
youth clubs, promotion of volunteer service, 
assistance to alcoholics, etc., where unmet needs 
are discovered. He does not commit himself on 
joint financing of Protestant agencies. He found 
wide variations of opinion on this question, and 
he thinks an answer can be given only after 
further surveys and experimentation. His 
recommendations on the relationships with 
other community agencies are not definite. 
With respect to the incompatibility between 
the functional and the sectarian approach to 
community organization, he has little to say 
except this: 

Although the Federation of Protestant Welfare 
Agencies is a sectarian coordinating center, it is by 
tradition also committed to functional coordination 
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and needs to support the coordinating agencies that 
serve on this basis. At the same time, it should in- 
sist that this functional approach be maintained 
consistently by the coordinating agencies. The 
Federation should be in a position to relate the sec- 
tarian to the functional process. To do this requires 
that it be professionally adequate as to its several 
services and also skilled in safeguarding its sec- 
tarian interests. 


This seems clearly to be a case in which the 
author either came to no definite conclusion or 
else decided that the time was not ripe to dis- 
close his views. Certainly he contributes very 
little at this point in the way of forthright 
analysis. He seems to become confused by the 
same fogs that have clouded this area since the 
federation movement started. This is unfortu- 
nate, for here is the point at which clarity is 
particularly needed. 

Does Protestantism hope to copy the Catho- 
lic and Jewish federations as closely as possible? 
Or does it propose to take a stand in favor of the 
functional approach to community organiza- 
tion, assuming in this development the role of 
guide and mentor? This is really the question to 
which a well-reasoned answer is needed. This 
book, though well organized, interesting, and 
clearly written, does not provide that answer. 


WayNE McMILLEN 


TV A—Democracy on the March. By Davin E. 
LILIENTHAL. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1944. Pp. xiv+248. $2.50. 

The T.V.A.: Lessons for International A pplica- 
tion. By HERMAN FINER. Montreal: Inter- 
national Labour Office, 1944. Pp. 289. 
$1.50 (paper) ; $2.00 (cloth). 


Mr. Lilienthal is the chairman of the Board 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. His book is a 
highly readable account of the development and 
operation of this great project over the first 
decade of its history. It is written from the 
point of view of an administrator, but one who 
believes that the physical achievements of sci- 
ence and technology must be carried out for a 
moral purpose—the welfare of the many, not 
the few. He is frankly proud of the record of 
achievement of his agency in developing an 
effective decentralized administration of a 
huge federal project which embraces power, 
navigation, flood control, and soil conservation. 
It is natural that the author should show not 
only pride in past accomplishments but a con- 
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cern lest in the future Congress should fail to 
give the agency the freedom it has so far en- 
joyed in the merit selection of personnel and in 
its operation on an efficient nonpolitical basis. 
He makes a good case for the development of 
such unified projects under a single authority 
rather than dividing responsibility among vari- 
ous existing departments and bureaus. 

Although focused on administration, the 
book is permeated with a concern for the effect 
of this great scientific experiment on the lives 
of the people of the Valley. For example, in a 
chapter entitled “A River Is Put To Work for 
the People” is found this summary: 


The citizen may read . . . . of new public library 
service or state parks established where none had 
been before, more hospitals, county health units 
almost doubled, less tuberculosis and malaria and 
other “low income diseases.”....the rapid in- 
crease in the amount of electricity used by the peo- 
ple .... better quality of food produced and the 
increased yield per acre He may see the newly 


created ‘‘Great Lakes of the South,” the beauty of 
their thousands of miles of wooded shoreline un- 
marred, deep blue waters set among high moun- 


Mr. Finer’s book, on the other hand, is a more 
objective appraisal of the history, purposes, 
structure, methods, and accomplishments of the 
T.V.A. While less exciting to read, it provides 
factual material not included in the other book. 

Most social workers will be more interested 
perhaps in the chapters dealing with “The Ad- 
vancement of Economic Opportunity,” “The 
People’s Social Well-Being,” “Some Employer 
Welfare Services,” and “Indices of Progress” 
than they are in some of the more technical 
chapters dealing with power production and 
navigation. Any student of administration will 
be interested in the material relating to man- 
agement and personnel and to labor relations. 

Both books cover much of the same ground, 
but Mr. Lilienthal’s is definitely inspired by a 
great enthusiasm for a cause to which he is de- 
voting his energies and reflects more of the 
philosophy which has made the Authority suc- 
cessful in enlisting the support and participa- 
tion of the people of the Valley. He discusses 
enthusiastically the possibilities of applying this 
same kind of planning and development to 
other river valleys throughout the world, and 
through his words the reader catches tantaliz- 
ing visions of rural people of Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Brazil, and “‘in the Argentine, in China and 
in India” freed by similar undertakings from 
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the bitter poverty and endless drudgery that 
have been theirs. Mr. Finer reviews dispassion- 
ately the suggestions that have been made for 
other “T.V.A.’s,” both national and interna- 
tional, and some of the problems that will be 
involved in creating such agencies, but he is 
likewise optimistic with regard to adapting the 
pattern of the T.V.A. to world reconstruction. 
Together the two books give an excellent pic- 
ture of a valley being lifted out of its poverty by 
a great public service conceived and operated 
democratically. 

GRACE BROWNING 
Indiana University 


i Geddes: Maker of the Future. By PHILIP 
BoarpMan. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1944. Pp. xx+504. $5.00. 


Sir Patrick Geddes was one of that impor- 
tant band of British natural scientists that have 
felt impelled to step outside their special disci- 
pline and become social scientists and social re- 
formers as well. Challenged by Huxley’s deri- 
sion of sociology, this student of Huxley found 
out what it was that his master was attacking, 
and ended by himself becoming a sociologist. 

While studying botany at Paris, Geddes 
picked up Le Play’s “place, work, folk” formula 
for social observation. This fitted admirably his 
own inclinations; for this man who became a 
professor although he had no university degree 
had been made by his upbringing an original 
observer rather than a repeater of other men’s 
writings, while a spell of blindness had fright- 
ened him away from mere book learning. With 
his “outlook tower” at Edinburgh as his base of 
operations, Geddes went forward and used Le 
Play’s threefold grouping of social phenomena 
in ways that would have astounded Le Play 
himself. The idea which Le Play had used for 
studying standards of living, Geddes trans- 
formed into a technique for regional survey. 
From the invention of the regional survey, this 
child of the countryside then moved on, to be- 
come a pioneer in city planning, though the sci- 
entist in him never forgot the usefulness of hav- 
ing social diagnosis precede social surgery. 

Patrick Geddes not only introduced Le 
Play’s thinking to the English-speaking world, 
where it became an inspiration to Lewis Mum- 
ford on this side of the Atlantic and to the Le 
Play House group on the other, but he also 
linked up regional surveys with civic planning, 
on the tacit assumption that planning was the 
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most basic of all social services. This attitude 
was at once his strength and his weakness. It 
was a source of strength, in that it gave him a 
standard by which to judge the activities of 
others. The Greater New York plan, for ex- 
ample, he condemned as “all place and work, 
and no folk.” At the same time it was a source 
of weakness; for it meant that his regional sur- 
veys had very little in common with the social 
surveys that were being launched by Booth and 
other pioneers at the very same time and which 
were pointed not in the direction of better land- 
use engineering but in that of far-reaching legal 
changes and the introduction of new govern- 
mental services. for eliminating some of the 
causes of destitution. 

Philip Boardman’s book—a by-product of a 
doctoral dissertation written at Geddes’s own 
“Scots College” at Montpellier—gives a lively 
account of Geddes’s work and character. Its 
freshness, lack of cant, and lack of visible docu- 
mentation would have delighted the great man 
whose influence it will help to keep alive. Al- 
though written by an American for Americans, 
in its freedom from all illusion of national su- 
periority it reflects the humane internationalism 
of Geddes himself and of the French thinkers 
among whom he found his spiritual home. The 
book is readable and vivid. Its style is some- 
times almost Life-like; some chaptersare frankly 
fictitious; and a few strokes of a fluent pen have 
moved McGill to Toronto, given Scotland a 
Home Secretary, and reduced Le Play House 
to silence. Both for better and for worse, this 
book is in no sense sociological. It is, however, a 
good and valuable book. It has an important 
story to tell and it tells it well. 


W. Harpy WICKWAR 
Welfare Division, U.N.R.R.A. 


The American Medical Practice in the Perspec- 
tives of a Century. By BERNARD J. STERN, 
Pa.D. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 
1945. Pp. 156. $1.50. 

This monograph is the first in a series of 
studies on “Medicine and the Changing Order,” 
inaugurated by the New York Academy of 
Medicine in 1942. The committee directing this 
study is made up of physicians, dentists, nurses, 
and laymen representing labor, industry, law, 
and social work and welfare. The monograph 
does not present final conclusions and recom- 
mendation of the committee on the issue: Are 
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there better ways to secure more adequate medical 
service for all the people? These will come later. 
The opinions and recommendations expressed 
in this monograph, except as quotations, are 
those of the author. Dr. Stern’s account of the 
development of medical science, medical art, 
and medical practice in America during the 
last hundred years, though brief, is well docu- 
mented, factual, and unusually free from bias. 
Starting out in the first chapter with the social 
and economic changes in American life during 
this period, the six succeeding chapters deal 
with the striking progress in medical science and 
medical education, the growth of specialization, 
the supply and distribution of doctors, the pa- 
tient load of the individual doctor, the doctor’s 
income, and the relative distribution of medical 
services in the population. The New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine has rendered a significant pub- 
lic service in promoting this timely study. The 
monograph, being somewhat outside the au- 
thor’s special field, does him all the more credit, 
even though he makes occasional slips, like the 
following on p. 27: “Whatever respect the physi- 
cians commanded in those days (75-100 years 
ago) was due to the fact that they were credited 
with nature’s triumph in the case of self-limiting 
diseases, and to the patient’s imperative psy- 
chological need to have faith in those to whom 
they entrusted their lives.” There was a third 
factor: that is, competent doctors of understanding 
and integrity in America, even one hundred years 
ago. The problem now confronting the nation is 
this: Can we secure as good or better medical re- 
search, better medical education, better medical 
service by assigning all these responsibilities to 
federal and state governments instead of placing 
the primary responsibility on the individual 
citizen and the local community? Is there Uto- 
pia in mere change of form, or must that await 
better men and women? 

A. J. CARLSON 
University of Chicago 


Rebel without a Cause. By ROBERT M. LINDNER. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1944. Pp. 
viii+296. $4.00. 

This book consists largely of the protocol of 

a psychotherapy conducted with the aid of the 

method of hypnoanalysis.? It gives the verbatim 


* Hypnoanalysis is a method of investigation and 
treatment which combines hypnosis and the free 
association technique. The patient is first put in an 
hypnotic trance and then is urged to free associate 
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record (a dictaphone was used in the recording 
of the material) of the forty-six hours compris- 
ing the “analysis” of a criminal whom the au- 
thor considers to be a psychopath. At the end 
of this period of treatment the patient is said to 
be cured of his psychopathy, and because the 
author has conducted a total of six such thera- 
pies with similar results (the other five cases are 
not reported), he feels justified in stating that 
“hypnoanalysis isa radically abbreviated method 
for the investigation of the personality and the 
treatment of psychogenic disorders and aberra- 
tions of behavior.” 

Were this the report of research in process, 
one would be inclined to overlook the tendency 
of the author to theorize and hypothecate pro 
tem. But the book is presented with such an air 
of finality that it becomes necessary to expose 
some of its assumptions to closer scrutiny. 

First, as to the question of the psychopathic 
personality: it is rather startling to find the au- 
thor able to summarize the basic pathology of 
the heterogeneous group which bears this name 
as characterized by “the dynamic centralism of 
such motivants as the unresolved oedipus situa- 
tion or castration anxiety.”’ Further, when one 
remembers that classical psychoanalysis looks 
upon the oedipus situation as the “nuclear con- 
flict” of the neuroses in general (though there 
are questions arising as to the validity of this 
assumption), one wonders what has been dis- 
covered anew in the author’s cases. This is but 
the chief one of a number of similar tautological 
conclusions. 

Second, as to general theory, the author 
frankly admits his indebtedness to psycho- 
analysis. He states that “it must be said that 
nothing new in the way of interpretation of be- 
havior results from hypnoanalysis; that it tends 
rather to verify and substantiate the insights 
into behavior-dynamics which the psychoana- 
lytic approach affords.” Unfortunately the 


in the manner which was developed by psychoan- 
alysis. Sometimes the situation is set, and the patient 
is asked to associate freely to the selected situation. 
The assumption is that memory of the patient will 
be more accurate and will go back further into his 
history. The theory is that it is possible for the 
hypnotist to induce the patient to make more re- 
vealing associations under the influence of hypnosis. 
The necessity still remains for reconstruction and 
interpretation, and the question remains whether or 
not the so-called memories do not remain recon- 
structive or screening fantasies, as appears to be the 
case with the patient presented in this book. 
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method verifies what appears to be the author’s 
rather naive “intellectual” appreciation of psy- 
choanalytic theory and technique. A detailed 
perusal of the protocol cannot but leave the im- 
pression that the experimenter was too well 
primed for what his subject might produce. It 
is not too much to say that there is an excessive 
degree of “pushing” of the patient in the direc- 
tions in which it was felt he should go in the in- 
terest of the preconceived theory. There is a 
degree of dependence on symbol interpretation 
which psychoanalysis itself has left behind as a 
therapeutic technique. The most glaring weak- 
ness, however, is the complete lack of apprecia- 
tion of what the dynamics of the transference 
really are, with the consequence that the author 
completely overlooks the role that the hypno- 
analytic technique (which included testing the 
patient for the depth of the trance by the appli- 
cation of a live cigarette to the back of the hand) 
itself played in determining the character of the 
material which the patient produced. 

Finally, as to the question of the possibility 
that we have in hypnoanalysis a method of 
short-cutting the psychotherapy of the psycho- 
genic disorders: certainly the present volume 
cannot be considered to offer proof that the au- 
thor has actually “cured” even the case which 
he has here described in detail. His definition 
of “cure” is validly rigorous: “the accomplish- 
ment of an essential personality change which 
is the outcome of the redistribution of the psy- 
chological energy formerly exploited by the 
pathological condition.” Classical methods of 
analytic treatment may sometimes be effective 
in relatively short periods with the simpler 
acute neurotic conflicts that disturb the func- 
tioning of the personality. But it is notorious 
that the chronic character disorders require the 
most prolonged and painstaking work, and suc- 
cess is far from complete even then. This re- 
viewer is not impressed that the author’s pa- 
tient, a most disturbed neurotic character (rather 
than a psychopathic personality), has obtained 
more than the relief of an outstanding physical 
symptom. Beyond this he seems only to have 
acquiesced pro tem to being the sort of indi- 
vidual on the surface that the therapist seems 
to have led him to believe he should be. 

This book can be read profitably for the 
graphic picture it presents of some dynamic fac- 
tors operating in the genesis of a criminal career. 
If it proves only that criminals are sick people 
and need to be dealt with accordingly by the 
best medical techniques available, it will have 
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served a useful purpose. Its more extended theo- 
retical claims and its demonstration of thera- 
peutic technique as such must be taken with a 
grain of salt. 










M. GrrEetson, M.D. | 






Michael Reese Hospital 
Chicago 









Infants without Families. By ANNA FREUD and 
Dorotuy T. BurLincHAM. New York: In- 
ternational University Press, 1944. Pp. 128. 
$2.00. 







The sequel to an excellent book is seldom as 
good as its predecessor. Infants without Fami- 
lies, however, gives even more insight into the 
workings of the small child’s mind than did War 
and Children, by the same authors, which was 
reviewed in this journal in-1943. Whereas the 
former volume was concerned principally with 
the disruptive influence of wartime conditions 
on young children, the present work focuses at- 
tention on the emotional development of the 
infant and on the distortions in character which 
occur in residential nurseries where the child 
does not live in a normal family group. Nursery 
children are superior to family-reared children 
in health, muscular control, and self-care; the 
nursery child can feed himself, partially dress 
himself, and help set the table by the time he is 
two. Those aspects of behavior which depend 
on a close relationship with the mother, how- 
ever, such as speech and habit training, develop 
more slowly in the nursery than they do in the 
home. The residential nursery is an artificial so- 
ciety where infants are forced to adjust pre- 
maturely to community, instead of to family, 
life. Below the age of two, one infant treats an- 
other first as a toy, then as a disturbing influ- 
ence, and lastly as a menace against which vari- 
ous methods of defense are finally developed. 
Because they are members of a group of coevals, 
children in a nursery exhibit more aggressive 
reactions than do children at home, but they 
are also capable of exchanging a surprising 
amount of comfort and help, because they so 
easily identify with one another. Close friend- 
ships develop between infants in a nursery as 
substitutes for the absent relationships to the 
parents. The authors cite many examples of af- 
fectionate, helpful, and even amorous behavior 
on the part of their small charges. Infants also 
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educate one another; a child will control his ag- 

gression or greed either because an older (or 
- larger) child intimidates him or else because he 

admires the latter’s superior achievements. 

The authors devote one chapter to the moth- 
er-relation, which they studied in artificial fam- 
ilies created by assigning three or four children 
to the exclusive care of one nurse. In ordinary 
institutional life, where close personal relation- 
ships to adults do not exist, most of the children 
are well behaved but also emotionally cold. As 
soon as such children are united into “family 
groups,” all their pent-up longing for maternal 
love breaks out in force. They become jealous 
and hostile toward their temporary siblings and 
demanding toward their substitute mothers, 
but they also reveal the beneficial effects of the 
mother-relation in their speedy habit training 
and in a general blossoming of their individual 
personalities. Repeated separations, either from 
their own parents or from their special nurses, 
create hostility and fear of loss in infants. They 
usually respond with increased demands on 
their next substitute mother until they are sure 
of her love; occasionally they may be unable to 
form any subsequent attachments to people. 
The authors have noted that children often at- 
tach themselves to persons who unconsciously 
love them on the basis of identification. This 
observation emphasizes the importance of scru- 
tinizing one’s feelings toward one’s child patients 
or clients, lest unrecognized emotions interfere 
with objective behavior. 

A chapter is devoted to a description of the 
various ways in which a youngster’s instinctual 
tendencies find satisfaction in the home and in 
the nursery. The infant of eight or ten months 
plays with his mother’s body as if it were his 
own, and, conversely, a mother treats her baby 
as if it were still a part of her. Examples of ap- 
parent generosity to the mother at this age, as 
in feeding her, thus are not really altruistic 
gestures at all. Play with the mother’s body, 
however, selfish though it is, is the first step on 
the path toward object-relations. When a moth- 
er is not constantly present to satisfy the needs 
of the infant, his interest reverts to himself and 
is expressed in such autoerotic practices as 
thumb-sucking or body-rocking. These symp- 
toms naturally increase under institutional con- 
ditions, but no increase in masturbation seems 
to occur. In an attack of impotent rage also, 
the infant often acts out his hostility on himself 
by head-banging. One of the most prominent 
avenues for infantile instinctual expression is 


exhibitionism in which clothes, the genitals, in- 
juries, and accomplishments are utilized to at- 
tract attention. Exhibitionism has its beneficial 
aspects in that it leads to the development of 
various skills in order to get more attention. 
Normally the infant exhibits himself to his 
mother; in the nursery the objects of his display 
are all the adults who visit or work there. Curi- 
osity has fewer outlets in the nursery than has 
exhibitionism. The infant has more opportunity 
to explore toys and utensils than he does at 
home, but his interest in the larger world, in the 
private lives of adults, and in adult sexual be- 
havior is blocked. The child’s sexual curiosity 
about other children is amply satisfied, how- 
ever, by communal bathing, dressing, and toilet- 
ing. The authors have observed that children 
first notice anatomical sexual differences be- 
tween the ages of eighteen months and two 
years. Occasionally some anxiety accompanies 
this discovery, particularly in little girls. That 
part of the child’s curiosity which remains un- 
satisfied is transferred toall the details of nursery 
routine. One of the authors’ charges, for exam- 
ple, a four-year-old girl, could be relied upon to 
tell instantaneously where every nurse was, 
whose day off it was, and who was going to be 
off tomorrow. 

The most conspicuous lack in institutional 
life is the father, for male employees are in the 
minority. The authors feel that the father’ is 
important to every child after the age of two. 
Whereas the mother is loved because she satis- 
fies the infant’s instinctual needs, the father 
is loved and admired because of his imagined 
superior powers and because he is usually the 
last court of appeal in matters of discipline. Un- 
der nursery conditions the father seems to be 
missed much less than the mother; neverthe- 
less, children cannot accept the idea of the 
father’s death, and several cases are quoted in 
which the child maintained a strong attach- 
ment to a father whom he never saw for years 
on end. Miss Freud and Mrs. Burlingham 
stress the importance of the father for the for- 
mation of the conscience. In some of their cases 
a father who existed only in fantasy performed 
the same function in conscience-formation as a 
living father. 

One of the important factors in the growth of 
the child’s personality is the imitation of loved 
adults. In the residential nursery his models 
are the nurses, the attendants, and the doctor. 
Frequent visits home often produce conflicting 
patterns of behavior in which attempts are 
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made to imitate the mother and the nurse si- 
multaneously. The tenacity of the child’s in- 
stincts is revealed by the fact that many famil- 
iar impulses appear in the nursery when there is 
no possibility of their having been stimulated by 
contact with adults. Thus, little boys of three or 
four regularly propose marriage to their substi- 
tute mothers just as they do under family con- 
ditions, and boys and girls of three to five may 
imitate intercourse although they have never 
had an opportunity to observe it. At the age of 
two, girls begin to display a motherly tendency 
regardless of external circumstances. 

The book ends with a short chapter on the 
role of identification in the formation of charac- 
ter. It is the child’s deep emotional attachments 
to adults which help him to form a stable char- 
acter and particularly a stable conscience. Chil- 
dren who live in institutions run the danger of 
developing a superficial adaptation to the dic- 
tates of society without real inner conformity. 
This is the reason why so many children who 
make a good adjustment within an institution 
become delinquent as soon as they leave it. 

Infants without Families is a fundamental 
text for all who work with children or who wish 
to understand how the human personality is 
formed. All physicians, medical students, nurses, 
social workers, psychologists, and educators 
should read it. Its small size and the simplicity 
of its language are deceptive; more wisdom is 
packed into these pages than can be found in 
any similar work. One of the most entertaining 
and instructive features of the book consists 
of the hundred short clinical examples which are 
interpolated in the text. Their flavor can per- 
haps be illustrated by two quotations: “Bridget, 
two years and four months old, joined the din- 
ner of the bigger children for the first time and 
did not know how to handle a fork. Her friend 
Dick, three years old, watched her at first and 
then said: ‘Not like that, Bridget, look at me.’ 
Bridget looked at him and copied him carefully 
right through the meal.” This same young lady 
indicated that she had really assimilated her 
nurse’s standards with regard to habit training 
by remarking, while on the lavatory: “No more 
wee-wee on the floor. Mummie does not like it, 
Jean (her substitute mother) does not like it, 
Bridget does not like it.” These clear etchings 
of child behavior lend to the authors’ generali- 
zations a unique vigor and lifelike charm. 


A. H. VANDER VEER, M.D. 
University of Chicago 


Conserving Marriage and the Family: A Realistic 
Discussion of the Divorce Problem. By ERNEST 
H. Groves. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1944. Pp. 138. $1.75. 

“Children of Divorced Farents.” (Law and 
Contemporary Problems, Vol. X, No. 5§ 
[summer, 1944], pp. 697-866.) Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University School of Law, 1944. 
$1.00. 


Professor Groves is always kind and tolerant 
but clear as to the values in domestic relations. 
He is aware, and makes the reader aware, of the 
difficulties faced under modern conditions by 
the young couple who undertake to build a life 
together. While he does not preach, he persuades. 
In his new volume he deals frankly and very 
seriously with the questions that arise in the 
solution of which wise counseling may avert 
catastrophe. The brief discussion is divided into 
three parts, the first of which contains nine 
chapters dealing with the commonly recog- 
nized sources of discord, such as infidelity, ac- 
tual or suspected on the part of one spouse, a 
quarrelsome disposition, the legendary mother- 
in-law, disagreements about the management of 
children, and the control of funds. Part II deals 
with certain sources of friction not so commonly 
recognized, such as the mother or father fixa- 
tion, or the monotony of married life; and Part 
III deals with a situation in which hope of ad- 
justment has been abandoned and a final de- 
termination to secure a divorce and end it all 
has been reached. It is here that the author es- 
pecially develops the plan of the marriage 
counselor. The book undertakes to supply 
specific information as to the states in which 
organizations supplying these services have 
been developed, the present membership of the 
American Association of Marriage Counselors, 
and the name and address of a person in each of 
the three great religious denominations to whom 
application for aid may be hopefully addressed. 
There is a full index. 


The Duke University volume deals with one 
of the end results of divorce—the problem of the 
children. Henry James and Edith Wharton 
have revealed in What Maisie Knew and 
Glimpses of the Moon with skilful and moving 
success the plight of children in broken families 
in which there may be no economic stress and 
where on the surface the conditions of the chil- 
dren are as satisfactory as they can possibly be 
under the circumstances. This volume supple- 
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ments the two literary presentations by sup- 
plying certain factual material. 

In dealing with questions of child care, 
among those to which attention must be given 
are (1) custody, the actual control of the child’s 
person, and (2) maintenance, the assurance of 
those resources—food, shelter, clothing, protec- 
tion, companionship, and education, both sec- 
ular and religious. 

The subject is presented in eleven articles. 
Some of these articles written by lawyers deal 
with such subjects as custody in the trial court, 
custody on appeal, conflict of laws, friend of the 
court, interstate problems, legal readjustments, 
maintenance in the trial court, and maintenance 
of appeal. There is also an article by Dr. James 
S. Plant, in which the psychiatrist views the chil- 
dren of divorced parents. There is an article by 
Major General Jay L. Benedict, president of 
the War Department Dependency Board, deal- 
ing with the subject of “Divorced Servicemen’s 
Children and War Conditions.” There is a com- 
petent analysis of divorce statistics and a brief 
analytical index. 

Comparative legal viewpoints are discussed— 
ranging from ancient Rome to modern Russia. 
While the reader takes note of the absence of 
the social worker and wonders about it, there 
is a great deal in this volume that will be in- 
teresting to social workers. The Foreword and 
the concluding article are, fortunately, written 
by Professor John S. Bradway. 


S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 
University of Chicago 


The Veteran Comes Back. By WILLARD WALLER. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1944. Pp. 
xiv-+316. $2.75. 

When Johnny Comes Marching Home. By Dixon 
WectTErR. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1944. Pp. x +588. $3.00. 


As their titles suggest, these two books have 
been written to enlighten the reader on the vet- 
eran and the problems of the veteran. Both 
books draw upon treatment of veterans in the 
past as an aid to intelligent planning now. Both 
authors show that after our other major wars 
the nation has failed miserably to deal prompt- 
ly and effectively with the needs of the demo- 
bilized soldier. 

The Veteran Comes Back is a study of the re- 
turned soldier by a veteran of World War I, 
now on the Columbia University faculty. The 


material is largely drawn from the years follow- 
ing 1918, and it is of uneven quality—the first 
part is often repetitious—and doubtless this 
would be a better book if condensed and if quo- 
tations were used more selectively. The author 
reacts with a bitterness that at times seems to 
weaken his case, but with his major argument 
no thoughtful person can disagree: 


We waste the golden years in which rehabilita- 
tion is possible, then spend billions in fruitless pen- 
ance for wrongs that can never be undone... . . Our 
policy is to pay on account of the veterans too much, 
too late, to the wrong person, in the wrong manner. 
We have spend many billions on veterans’ claims, 
and most of it has been wasted. We have never 
spend enough at the right time, or spent it on the 
right persons. 


The proposals of Professor Waller are straight- 
forward and sound. Social workers should be 
especially interested in the important place the 
author sees for social case work. 

When Johnny Comes Marching Home—a 
Life-in-America Prize book—is a social history 
of the soldier as he has returned to civil life 
from the Revolution, the Civil War, and World 
War I. The book makes lively and fascinating 
reading. The story has been assembled chiefly 
from letters and diaries of soldiers and other 
contemporary accounts and records. The veter- 
an, in the past, has been more successful in find- 
ing his place in civilian life than might be ex- 
pected, were one to survey only what had been 
done in an organized way to help him. The au- 
thor concludes that ‘“‘war colors the main stream 
of a citizen-soldier’s life, but seldom changes its 
direction. .... He is not quite the same fellow 
as before, but more resemblances appear than 
differences.” 

Social workers are deeply concerned about 
the problem of readjustment of the ex-soldier to 
peacetime living. Basic to any solution of the 
veteran’s problem “as he recrosses the bridge 
from war to peace,” is, of course, the solution of 
the even larger problem of providing full em- 
ployment. With that basic question these books 
do not deal, but as Professor Wecter concludes: 
“At bottom, however, the returning soldier’s 
chief problem has always been, and still is, of an 
economic sort. Given a decent job, the average 
man will not find too much difficulty in making 
his own personal adjustments and vindications 
in civil life.” For those who are not “average 
men” when they return, social workers have a 
particular responsibility. These two books 
should contribute materially to planning in this 
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area—When Johnny Comes Marching Home for 
perspective, The Veteran Comes Back for its 
sound proposals. 

Mary E. MACDONALD 
University of Chicago 


Full Employment in a Free Society: A Report. 
By Sir Witt1AM BEvERDGE. London: Allen 
& Unwin, 1944. Pp. 429. 12s. 6d. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1945. $3.75. 


Although this is not a public document, it is 
nevertheless called ‘‘a Report” and is described 
by the author as a sequel to the Beveridge Re- 
port on Social Insurance and Allied: Services; 
and Henry Wallace has said that the present 
volume “‘transcends in importance” the famous 
earlier Report. This volume is an attempt to set 
out proposals through which the end of mass 
employment may be realized. One of the under- 
lying assumptions of the first Beveridge Report 
was that mass unemployment must be and 
could be prevented, but no proposals were made 
as to how this could be done. This volume sets 
out the supplementary proposals for reaching 
this end. However, the author points out that 
the new Report has been made under limita- 
tions and “with only such resources as could be 
made available to a private citizen during the 
war.” He hoped apparently to be asked to pre- 
pare this also as a government report. 


I should naturally have been ready to deal with 
it on the same lines, if that had been the wish of 
the Government—to make a survey and proposals 
on my own responsibility but at the request of the 
Government and with all the help that they could 
give me. Such a survey could have covered both 
stages of the problem—demobilization and the 
permanent structure—in one continuous programme. 


The result of not being prepared as a gov- 
ernment report has meant, as the author states 
in his Preface: 


First, the Report is much inferior to what it 
would have been had I been able to draw, in the 
same way as for the original Report, upon the re- 
sources of the Government..... Second, the pres- 
ent Report is more limited in scope than it might 
otherwise have been. It does not deal at all with 
demobilization. It is concerned not with what should 
happen when total war ends, in order to bring about 
a smooth transition from war to peace, but with en- 
deavouring to suggest the structure of peace-time 
industry and economics to which the transition 
should be made, with a view to preventing any re- 
turn of mass unemployment. Even for that nar- 
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rower purpose I should have welcomed any help 
that the Government had felt able to give me, by. 
way both of expert criticism of my proposals and 
of information on questions of fact rather than of 
Government policy. I could have made my own 
proposals more concrete in many ways—more of a 
Plan and less of an outline of policy. But the main 
basis for constructing a better economic system in 
the next peace than we had in the last peace is to 
be found, not in the facts of war, but in the study of 
conditions before the war. 


Although this Report is written in a “wholly 
private capacity,” the author had the co-opera- 
tion of many groups by “continual consulta- 
tions with economists outside the Government 
Departments” and through memorials from 
various organizations and also by means of con- 
ference. As a result, he believes he had “‘the 
cordial and helpful co-operation” of so many 
others that the book may be properly called a 
“Report.” After this book was in press, the gov- 
ernment’s own White Paper on Employment 
Policy was issued. Although the White Paper 
could not be dealt with in the body of the pres- 
ent volume, it is the subject of the Postscript. 

It is quite properly pointed out in the Pref- 
ace that ‘“‘the problems dealt with in the pres- 
ent Report are more difficult than those of the 
earlier Report.” The author explains that ‘the 
use of technical terms and close argument” are 
necessary. “Economics is a science, not a busi- 
ness of hit and miss.” Therefore, although an 
effort is made ‘‘to free the argument of needless 
difficulties” and to make “‘the use of indefen- 
sible technical terms as painless as possible”’ by 
means of an appendix with an explanation of 
the terms, the volume remains a carefully writ- 
ten description of one of the most urgent and 
more difficult economic problems. 

The author finds that the solving of the 
problem of “full employment”’ lies in the ‘‘so- 
cialisation of demand.” 

Aneurin Bevan, radical challenger of the 
government, says (New Republic, January 29, 
1945, p- 145) that Sir William echoed what 
every Socialist has said for the last fifty years— 
that unemployment is caused by the uneven 
distribution of spending power. 

The British government is said to be too 
much concerned with fighting the disease of un- 
employment, whereas there “ought to be plan- 
ning for productive employment.” The author 
wants something more than “a promise to un- 
dertake public works whenever unemployment 
threatens to become serious.” He wants instead 
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to insure “the steady expansion of demand, for 
investment, as for consumption.” 

But what is meant by “full employment’’? 
The author’s reply is: 


Full employment does not mean literally no 
unemployment; ....it does not mean that every 
man and woman in the country who is fit and free 
for work is employed productively on every day of 
his or her working life Some frictional un- 
employment there will be in a progressive society 
however high the demand for labour. 


That is, by full employment is meant that there 
shall not be more than short intervals of un- 
employment, with the certainty that very soon 
a man will be wanted in his old job again or will 
be wanted in a suitable new job. Full employ- 
ment, then, according to Beveridge means “hav- 
ing always more vacant jobs than unemployed 
men,” and the jobs are to be “at fair wages, of 
such kind, and so located that the unemployed 
men can reasonably be expected to take them.” 
Therefore, full employment means that “the 
normal lag between losing one job and finding 
another will be very short.” 

One of the most important sections at the 
present time is Part III called “Full Employ- 
ment in War.” The “melting away of unem- 
ployment” during war is discussed, and the dif- 
ference between full employment during war 
and full employment in peace are analyzed: 


Though in Britain and the United States unem- 
ployment has been abolished only in war, a similar 
result has been obtained elsewhere in conditions 
short of actual war; in Nazi Germany in preparing 
for war, and in Soviet Russia, in carrying through 
a planned industrial revolution which included as 
one element considerable preparation for war. 


In these two countries “with fundamental differ- 
ences of spirit and final aim, there has been the 
common element of a centrally planned econ- 
omy directed to a common objective and with 
finance subordinated to the objective.” 

The author quotes from an able economist 
(Barbara Wootton) to show the psychological 
revolution produced by the war and the chang- 
ing popular attitudes toward employment and 
unemployment. Mrs. Wootton has said: 


No more black looks at the married woman, the 
old age pensioner or the refugee because they are 
“flooding the labour market” and so “taking the 
bread out of people’s mouths.” No more defence 
of luxury and waste and antiquated methods be- 
cause they make work. The woman no longer steals 
the man’s job; she releases him for the war effort. 
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All the old phobias based on the theory that one 
man’s work is another man’s unemployment are 
buried. 


Although this recent Beveridge plan makes 
difficult reading for those who are not well versed 
in economic theory, it has the merit of the earli- 
er Report—it is a brilliant analysis of some of 
the most urgent questions in the field of na- 
tional economy and is worthy of careful and 
thoughtful study. 

E. A. 


W orld Penal Systems: A Survey. By NEGLEY K. 
TEETERS. Sponsored and distributed by the 
Pennsylvania Prison Society. Philadelphia, 
1944. Pp. x+220. $2.00 (paper). 


Professor Teeters, having viewed the subject 
of penal treatment over a wide area, including 
the British development and present practice 
and the American, Belgian, French, Italian, 
and Spanish philosophy and administration, 
gives us an introductory statement by Dr. Her- 
mann Mannheim of the London School of Eco- 
nomics. The volume presents the results of a 
survey, which almost always means a sacrifice 
of thoroughness to comprehensiveness. One 
misses the names of the early advocates of re- 
form in England but feels at home with Howard 
and Blackstone, Bentham, Samuel Romilly, and 
Elizabeth Fry. There are corresponding brief 
summaries of the development in the Scandi- 
navian and Continental countries, the Medi- 
terranean states, and both the Near and the 
Far East. One section is devoted to the Russian, 
another to the Scandinavian systems. There is 
both an elaborate Table of Contents and a Com- 
prehensive Index of Names. Attention is drawn 
to a number of features, the origins of which are 
to be found in the United States. Among the 
improvements earnestly advocated wherever 
they are found are the abolition of solitary con- 
finement, the development of extramural em- 
ployment, wider use of women police, more 
extensive provision for the treatment rather 
than punishment of the young offender, in fact, 
the universal substitution of treatment for pun- 
ishment. 

This involves among other reforms more 
careful and intelligent classification, the recog- 
nition of psychiatric elements in the situation, 
and the greater adaptation not of the “punish- 
ment to the crime but of the treatment to the 
offender.” This is a tremendously important 
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distinction to draw at the present time when 
the methods of dealing with those responsible 
for the war are to be determined; and in spite 
of the hideous criminality of those responsible 
for the incalculable tragedy into which Hitler 
and those associated with him have thrown the 
world, it must be kept in mind that preventive 
measures are to be sought. As in the case of the 
development of the criminal law, the question of 
devices for discovering and dealing with patho- 
logical symptoms in the national and interna- 
tional areas must be considered. On this wider 
platform it is of compelling importance that an 
accused person being brought to trial should en- 
joy the rights of an accused before an ordinary 
bar of justice—including the fixing of responsi- 
bility. Responsibility being fixed, however, the 
accused who is clearly guilty should generally 
suffer the consequences, if not in the form of 
capital punishment, at least in the form of de- 
tention under such conditions of restriction 
and control as render escape impossible. A 
summary of conditions and practices such as 
Dr. Teeters has supplied prepares the reader to 
form an intelligent opinion of the decisions to 
be reached by the representatives of the vic- 
torious powers in the present world conflict. 


S. P. B. 


Housing Year Book, 1944. Edited by Hucu R. 
Pomeroy and Epmonp H. Hosen. Chicago: 
National Association of Housing Officials, 
1944. Pp. 176. $3.00. 


Although the N.A.H.O. Year Book is pri- 
marily for those active in the field of housing, it 
is invaluable for those who want a clear idea of 
the organization and functions of the various 
public housing agencies and what they are do- 
ing. The editors continue their valuable policy 
of reviewing and commenting on the events of 
the year in the housing field. This is followed by 
a summary by the head of each agency and also 
by reports on Army and Navy housing. 

The 1943 N.A.H.O. Year Book noted es- 
pecially (1) the reorganization of the federal 
agencies; (2) the emphasis on the need for rapid 
provision of war housing through construction 
or conversion; (3) the necessity for making plans 
for the proper disposal of temporary war hous- 
ing, much of which, because of necessary re- 
strictions on materials, cannot meet acceptable 
postwar standards. 

The 1944 Year Book points out that the re- 
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organization has proved successful. Under the 
National Housing Agency the housing agencies 
have worked well together and with other gov- 
ernmental agencies including the War Manpower 
Commission, the War Production Board, and 
the Office of Price Administration. There were 
582,000 new or converted units completed dur- 
ing the year, and the emphasis shifted from 
construction to management. An amendment to 
the Lanham Act provides for the removal of 
temporary war housing within two years after 
the end of the war “except where the Adminis- 
trator of N.H.A. finds it necessary for the order- 
ly demobilization of war activities.” 

Most thoughtful people have taken it for 
granted that housing would have a prominent 
place in our postwar program. It therefore 
comes as something of a shock to find that at 
present there is no permanent pattern for fed- 
eral housing agencies, that there are no ap- 
propriations and no policies which permit spe- 
cific preparation for the postwar period; finally 
“there is more opposition to public housing than 
at any time in the last ten years.” The editors 
add that “most of this opposition is fanned by 
certain highly organized groups in the field of 
real estate and finance.” This is in spite of the 
fact that federal agencies have consistently 
planned housing production so that private en- 
terprise does the largest share. During the year 
79 per cent of all war housing was being pro- 
vided in private structures; all the 27 per cent 
which was public housing was constructed, of 
course, by private contractors on the basis of 
competitive bids. 

This opposition and uncertainty make future 
planning for housing almost impossible and 
may have a demoralizing effect on the public 
agencies, particularly in view of the fact that 
Congress seems unable or unwilling to oppose 
these powerful pressure groups. Even during 
the war emergency Congress has made drastic 
cuts in funds for Farm Security Administration, 
which was helping to construct farm homes and 
housing for migratory farm labor; it has 
abolished the National Resources Planning 
Board, which has recommended housing in na- 
tional, state, and local planning; it has dropped 
$50,000,000 from Lanham funds for the pro- 
vision of community facilities required in critical 
war-production areas. In addition it has “on 
two occasions delayed appropriations for war 
housing construction in critical areas even 
though the need had been certified to by WPB, 
WMC and NHA.” 
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Opponents of public housing hold that ur- 
ban redevelopment by private corporations and 
the use of rent certificates (relief payments) 
will “make further provision of goverment hous- 
ing after the war unnecessary and undesirable.” 

Studies and experience in redevelopment 
show that “blighted areas cannot be cleared and 
rebuilt to house even lower middle income fami- 
lies unless large subsidies are used.” Subsidies 
to private enterprise without regulations regard- 
ing rents, profits, density, facilities, etc., are 
definitely questionable. 

As to the use of rent certificates, welfare 
workers well know that millions have been 
spent to pay rent on substandard housing with- 
out improving the slums; they also know the 
demoralizing effect of such a system. 

The Yearbook brings up many stimulating 
points, but there is one problem that is consist- 
ently avoided in public housing literature—race 
relations. Other federal programs like social 
security and W.P.A. have been generally suc- 
cessful in effecting nondiscrimination. Perhaps 
because of local pressure and the general at- 
titude of Congress federal housing agencies 
have not felt they could take such a firm stand 
on the problems that have arisen. It seems time 
for thoughtful and widespread discussion of 
this segment of the public housing program. 

One of the most encouraging developments 
in public housing is that the tenants themselves 
are assuming more responsibility for working 
out their own problems and making their own 
plans. Increased tenant activity has reached its 
logical conclusion in a Mutual Ownership plan 
for the disposition of permanent Lanham Act 
projects to their occupants. Two nonprofit 
tenant associations are at present managing 
their own projects on nonprofit leases. 

Incredible as it may seem, public housing for 
vast numbers of families who are unable to pay 
the rents required by private enterprise is still 
in a precarious position; and, as the former 
commissioner of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority points out, “the housing problem 
will not solve itself—strong support must be 
given by all those who believe in good homes 
for all to insure that narrow special interests 
will not block or diminish a postwar program 
which will raise living standards for the people 
as a whole and contribute to an economy of 
abundance and banish intolerable conditions 
from the land.” 


MARGARET BROWN HULBERT 
Chicago 


The Road to Serfdom. By Frrepricn A. HAYEK. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944. 
Pp. xii+250. $2.75. 

Professor Hayek’s book has enjoyed wide 
sales and several printings since its publication 
last September. It has evoked violent reactions 
from its readers. Many have found in the fa- 
mous economist a champion of their own opin- 
ions; others have disagreed with his ideas and 
vigorously refuted his thesis. 

Mr. Hayek contends that the democracies 
are today unknowingly traveling the totalitari- 
an road. In both Great Britain and the United 
States he sees an alarming resemblance to the 
totalitarian movement in Germany and Italy. 
He condemns the collective aspects of our econ- 
omy as incompatible with democracy and warns 
that social planning will inevitably lead to a 
destruction of individual freedom, both eco- 
nomic and political. Mr. Hayek pleads for a re- 
turn to the ideals of the nineteenth century. He 
sees in the guiding principle of individual free- 
dom the only truly progressive policy. 

Mr. Hayek uses the terms “socialism” and 
‘social planning” interchangeably. He claims 
that the provision of greater freedom has been 
one of the most effective weapons of socialist 
propaganda. The belief held today by the 
majority of liberals that social planning will 
bring greater freedom is undoubtedly sincere 
and genuine; but this very fact, thinks Hayek, 
will only heighten the tragedy if it should prove 
that what is promised as the road to freedom is 
in truth the road to serfdom. 

Mr. Hayek urges that his opposition to plan- 
ning should not be confused with laissez faire. 
However, he supports planning only in so far 
as it attempts to promote competition, since 
he favors making the best possible use of the 
forces of competition to guide individual efforts. 
One of the main arguments in favor of competi- 
tion is that it dispenses with the need for con- 
scious social control. Mr. Hayek’s objections to 
conscious social control are discussed at some 
length. In the first place, the common purpose 
for which society is to be organized is usually 
vaguely described as the “general welfare” or 
the “common good.” These terms, says Hayek, 
have no sufficiently definite meanings to deter- 
mine a particular course of action. Such plan- 
ning presupposes the existence of a complete 
ethical code which does not exist. Not only do 
we not possess such an all inclusive scale of val- 
ues, but it would be impossible for any mind to 
comprehend the infinite variety of different 
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needs of different people. In the second place, 
planners who have seriously considered the 
practical aspects of their task have little doubt 
that a directed economy must be run on dicta- 
torial lines. In the third place, in a totalitarian 
state, the worst men always get on top, and the 
worst features of the existing totalitarian sys- 
tems are not accidental by-products but phe- 
nomena which totalitarianism is bound sooner 
or later to produce. 

Social workers will be particularly interested 
in chapter ix of Professor Hayek’s book, in 
which he discusses economic security. Mr. Hay- 
ek thinks that the general approval given to the 
idea of economic security may become a danger 
to liberty. He distinguishes between two types 
of security. The first, a limited security against 
severe physical privation and the certainty of a 
minimum of sustenance for all, he defends as not 
dangerous to freedom. The second, planning to 
protect individuals or groups against diminu- 
tion of their income or against losses imposing 
severe hardships yet inseparable from the com- 
petitive system, he condemns as incompatible 
with the principle of freedom. It is difficult to 
tell from these rather vague statements what 
specific social security measures Mr. Hayek 
would support. He says that some minimum of 
food, shelter, and clothing sufficient to preserve 
health and the capacity to work should be as- 
sured. He also sees no reason why the state 
should not assist individuals in providing for 
common hazards of life, such as sickness and 
accident. Does this mean that Mr. Hayek would 
merely accept existing social security measures, 
providing a minimum of public assistance and 
social insurance, or would he subscribe to rec- 
ommendations for improving and extending 
social services such as are found in the Bever- 
idge Report, the recent British White Papers, 
the National Resources Planning Board Report, 
and the Social Security Board reports? To what 
extent would Mr. Hayek accept trade unions or 
labor legislation? Would he condemn them as 
interference with free competition? How far 
would Mr. Hayek want government to go in 
preventing postwar unemployment? He men- 
tions the “supremely important problem of 
combating fluctuations of economic activity 
and recurrent waves of large scale unemploy- 
ment.’”’ Certain remedies, he says, such as the 
proper use of monetary policy would involve 
nothing incompatible with nineteenth-century 
liberalism. Others, however, such as the skilful 
timing of public works on a large scale, he sees 
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as dangerous, since they might lead to restric- 
tions of the competitive sphere. 

Mr. Hayek says that it is the Germany of 
thirty years ago to which conditions in the de- 
mocracies today show an ever increasing re- 
semblance. He implies that these similarities 
will lead the democracies inevitably along the 
road which Germany has traveled. He fails, 
however, to examine the factors in American 
and British democracy of today which are quite 
different from those in Germany thirty years 
ago and which should prevent rather than foster 
the development of totalitarianism in these 
countries. 

Furthermore, Mr. Hayek tends to minimize 
the abundant evidence that poverty and un- 
employment played a great part in creating 
the apathy and despair which brought Hitler 
to power in Germany. In other countries, too— 
in Russia, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Hungary, and 
Brazil—economic distress led to political revolu- 
tion and dictatorship. A failure to prevent mass 
unemployment after this war would be more 
likely to lead to totalitarianism than would at- 
tempts to plan for prosperity. “Free enterprise” 
has thus far been quite unable to grapple with 
world-wide problems of mass unemployment 
and poverty. There is little reason to think that 
bankers and industrialists of their own accord 
can or will maintain prosperity in the future 
any better than they have in the past. 

Mr. Hayek believes that freedom can be had 
only at a price and that individuals must be 
prepared to make severe material sacrifices to 
preserve liberty. This statement is that of a de- 
featist. Of course, most Americans would prefer 
to be poor in the United States to being rich in 
Nazi Germany. As Hayek says, ‘‘The fact that 
the opportunities open to the poor in a competi- 
tive society are much more restricted than those 
open to the rich does not make it less true that in 
such a society the poor are much more free than 
a person commanding much greater material 
comfort in a different type of society.”” However, 
since political democracy without economic de- 
mocracy is hollow, why is it not possible to 
strive for both? Mr. Hayek warns that if we are 
not to destroy individual freedom, security must 
be provided outside the market and competi- 
tion be left to function unobstructed. Mr. 
Hayek fails to recognize that security provided 
outside the market may not be enough. While 
Hayek’s design for a free enterprise system may 
be compatible with minimum wage standards, 
health standards, a minimum amount of com- 
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pulsory social insurance, and even with certain 
types of government investment, something 
more fundamental and basic in the form of full 
employment, higher wages, and widespread, 
adequate social services for all the people is 
needed. Mr. Hayek at no time in the pages of 
this interesting, well-written, and somewhat 
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gloomy book makes convincing the inevitability 
of loss of freedom with planning or the incom- 
patibility of planning for the public good with 
democracy. 

Mary SYDNEY BRANCH 


University of Chicago 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Rural Case Work Services. By MARJorIE J. SMITH. 
New York: Family Welfare Association of Amer- 
ica, 1943. Pp. 62. $0.50. 

This is a highly interesting pamphlet, in which 
Miss Smith has presented in a clear concise fashion 
many of the basic principles of case work. Her dis- 
cussion is developed around actual case situations 
from public agencies in rural communities. The rec- 
ords are not reproduced in full, but excerpts from 
records and summaries of material are enriched by 
the author’s interpretation of their meaning and by 
her evaluation of the worker’s services. An introduc- 
tory chapter on “The Meaning of Case Work Serv- 
ices” and one on “The Case Worker in the Commu- 
nity” round out the discussion of case material. 

Inasmuch as the emphasis is on the universal ap- 
plication of case-work skills, the value of this mate- 
rial is not limited to rural workers. It should be use- 
ful in in-service training in any public agency. 


GRACE BROWNING 


Functional Case Work in a Medical Setting. EvitH 
M. CressMan, Editor. Philadelphia: Pennsyl- 
vania School of Social Work, 1944. Pp. 84. $0.50. 


The three papers presented in this pamphlet from 
student material developed at the Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work illustrate the application of 
basic principles of social case work in helping sick 
persons to deal with the problems and readjustments 
incident to illness. These principles have long been 
familiar to practitioners and students of medical 
social case work, and this contribution is of value 
chiefly in supplementing the meager literature of the 
medical social field. The skill illustrated in these 
cases and the validity of the analyses vary, as is to 
be expected, with the experience and maturity of the 
student practitioners, one of whom is a case-work 
supervisor. It is perhaps the fact that this material 
was developed in student practice which accounts 
for its naiveté in presenting well-known and long- 
established principles of case work somewhat in the 
light of new discoveries and for its narrow focus on 
the dynamics of the relationship between case work- 
er and patient to the apparent exclusion of the equal- 
ly significant interplay between physician, patient, 


and case worker, or of the bearing of many related 
factors in the patient’s total personality adjustment. 


Dora GOLDSTINE 


American Housing: Problems and Prospects. The 
Factual Findings, by Mites L. Coean; The 
Program, by the Houstnc Commitrer, TwEN- 
TIETH CENTURY Funp. New York: Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1944. Pp. xxii+-466. $3.00. 


This important, well-written; interesting review 
of the housing problem is the result of a compre- 
hensive investigation directed at two basic objec- 
tives: how to provide decent housing for the great 
mass of middle-income Americans and how to re- 
move obstacles to housing progress so that the coun- 
try may be benefited by the great “job-creating 
possibilities” of housebuilding. 

The factual findings and analysis were prepared 
by a special research staff headed by Miles L. Colean, 
an architect, who resigned as assistant administrator 
of the Federal Housing Administration to conduct 
this inquiry for the Twentieth Century Fund. 
Following the usual procedure of the Fund, the 
findings of the investigators were reviewed by 
an impartial committee who made a series of 
recommendations for the solving of some of the 
difficulties disclosed in the findings. 

The “Program for Action” was prepared by a 
special housing committee of the Fund under Mr. 
Henry E. Hoagland, professor of business finance, 
Ohio State University, as chairman. 

Much emphasis is laid on the following conclu- 
sion: ““The mass housing market has been served less 
effectively than the mass markets for many other 
goods. New house production has been generally 
aimed at a limited upper-priced demand. The re- 
mainder—and by far the major part of the market— 
has been supplied chiefly through old structures dis- 
carded by the income group for which they were 
built.” 

The Committee was not primarily concerned 
with the housing of the people who are now relative- 
ly well taken care of, but with the dangers that come 
from “depending so largely for our housing supply 
upon the variable and often eccentric demands of 
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the top third of the population and upon an industry 
designed to accommodate them.” The Committee 
believes that this policy has produced the follow- 
ing results: “(z) an exaggerated violence in the 
housebuilding curve with serious repercussions 
through the business world; (2) a rapid obsolescence 
of dwellings at the top of the scale and an undesir- 
able maintenance of values in the worst of the sup- 
ply at the bottom; (3) unnecessarily high costs in 
the production, distribution, and financing of dwell- 
ings; and (4) unnecessary expense, inconvenience, 
and even suffering for a large part of the population.” 

The great need for better rural housing—both 
farm and nonfarm homes—is not overlooked. Com- 
pared with our housing activities in cities, relatively 
little has been done to improve farm housing con- 
ditions, but a great opportunity lies ahead. 

Mr. Evans Clark, director of the Fund, points 
out that the survey indicates a “potential postwar 
demand for well over 1,000,000 units a year’’ in the 
first decade after the war. The housing situation is 
seen as one of the “most urgent items on the na- 
tion’s postwar agenda” and at the same time a great 
opportunity for furnishing employment quickly 
during or after demobilization. 

There is an excellent chapter (pp. 257-90) on 
“Government and the Housing Market.” The ques- 
tion of the scope and character of public housing is 
discussed; what should be done for families unable 
under existing circumstances to obtain adequate 
housing. In spite of controversies over public housing 
by 1940, over 10 per cent of the total new dwelling 
units was produced under public auspices, and under 
war conditions of public housing has become in- 
creasingly important. “Through direct loan or in- 
vestment, contingent liabilities, and outright grant 
or expenditure, the varied stake of the federal gov- 
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ernment had by July 1940 reached the total of $7 
billion in urban housing alone.” Since July, 1940, the 
expansion of federal housing, including the war hous- 
ing program, has continued and has increased by 
more than a 4o per cent the total just quoted. 
The Committee believes that a comprehensive 
program must assume the combined use of public 
and private resources, and the conclusion therefore 
is that the division of the total effort between public 
or private activity is one to be determined not on 
doctrinaire grounds but on the basis of the most 
practicable means of doing a particular job. 


Public Social Service in Louisiana. By DoNaLp V. 
Wison. Issued by the Louisiana Conference of 
Social Welfare, Box 743, Monroe, La., 1943. Pp. 
133. $0.75 (paper). 

Supplementing the history of public welfare in 
Louisiana, by Elizabeth Wisner, this useful little 
book continues the account of public welfare de- 
velopment in the same state since 1930. This new 
volume reviews the depression period of emergency 
relief, the various laws enacted to make the benefits 
of the Social Security Act available in Louisiana, the 
organization of the state department of public wel- 
fare, and the financing of public welfare in Louisi- 
ana, There are special chapters dealing with provi- 
sion for the aged, for the blind, for aid to dependent 
children; and other chapters deal with child welfare 
services, with vocational rehabilitation, and with 
Confederate pensions. The author of this convenient 
summary, Donald V. Wilson, now with the armed 
services, was for several years a consultant on poli- 
cies and procedures, in the Louisiana State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. 
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Office of Dependency Benefits, Second Annual Re- 
port, Fiscal Year Ending 30 June, 1944. 
Newark, N.J., 1945. Pp. go. 

The ABC of Dependency Benefits: Family 
Allowances and Class E Allotments-of-Pay. 
Newark, N.J.: O.D.S., 1944. Pp. 32. 


The Annual Report describes the tremendous 
job of the O.D.B. and tells how it is accom- 
plished. It reflects the pride and satisfaction 
shared by the staff in doing an essential service 
and doing it well. The information is clearly 
presented and interesting, the tables and charts 
are attractive and easy for the lay reader to 
understand, and the pictures will appeal to 
every reader. Appendix I is a brief and handy 
guide to understanding the serviceman’s family 
allowances. 

In the year ending June 30, 1944, fifty-nine 
million checks were issued. Two billion dollars 
was received by the dependents of men in serv- 
ice, and one and a third billion dollars went to 
individuals to whom the serviceman wished to 
allot part of his pay. Over three and a half mil- 
lion soldiers were contributing to the support 
of 6,450,396 dependents, of whom 2,485,908 
were wives and 1,738,897 were children. Among 
those to whom the soldiers initiated payment 
1,696,028 were parents and 525,696 were broth- 
ers or sisters. There were 3,867 divorced wives 
receiving benefits. 

The security of his family comes first with 
the serviceman, and it comes first, too, with 
O.D.B. The emphasis on the magnitude of the 
task does not overshadow the program that lies 
back of increased production and speed in get- 
ting these benefits to the serviceman’s family. 
The dependent family is to receive the allow- 
ance to which it is entitled just as quickly as the 
check can be prepared and issued and with every 
consideration to show that it is their own share 
of what the government owes him. 

In his letter of transmittal General Gilbert 
says that what might have been considered an 
‘§mpossible” job has been accomplished by an 
untiring and devoted staff. Social workers who 
know the work of the office will agree that the 
staff and its director cannot be too highly 
praised. 


This second pamphlet, A BC of Dependency 
Benefits, listed above, which is illustrated and 
in popular form, was issued by the O.D.B. to 
furnish “information of general interest.’ A 
concluding note explains that the administra- 
tion of two of the principal benefits for de- 
pendents of servicemen has greatly contributed 
to “maintenance of the morale of the troops 
in the field and of the folks back home.” This 
pamphlet furnishes material that should “serve 
the purpose of aiding servicemen and their 
families in determining their rights and obli- 
gations with respect to dependency benefits.” 
This should be a useful, popular booklet. 


CAROL GOLDSTEIN 
University of Chicago 


Thirty-second Annual Report of the Secretary of 
Labor for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1944. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1945. Pp. ii+77. $0.15 (paper). 
This Report is again largely concerned with 

the efforts of the Department of Labor to co- 

operate with labor leaders, employers, and other 
government agencies in “keeping the industrial 
peace and increasing output.” The department 
settled more than 85 per cent of the industrial 
disputes handled by its conciliators without any 
work stoppage, “as it has been doing for many 

years.” Althogether, the Report tells us, 16,545 

disputes, involving 6,180,472 workers, were ad- 

justed. The department also reports that it 

“brought about restitution of more than $18,- 

000,000 of wages illegally withheld to more than 

500,000 workers.” It continued to make out- 

standing safety counsel and advice available to 

war plants, and the record shows “that three- 
fourths of the plants so serviced reduced acci- 
dents markedly with a resultant saving in hu- 
man resources and an increase in production.” 
The secretary very properly reviews the large 
body of statute law that has been enacted since 
she made her first annual report. In twelve years 
she notes such major gains as the Social Secur- 
ity Act—and we should not forget that Miss 
Perkins was chairman of the President’s Com- 
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mittee which planned the Act—the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the National Labor Relations 
Act, the Home Owners Loan Act, and the Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act (under which the free public em- 
ployment agencies were established). Miss Per- 
kins also very wisely reminds us of the impor- 
tance of reassembling in the Labor Department 
certain government labor functions now being 
exercised in a variety of agencies. 

Under the subject of international labor con- 
ditions the Philadelphia I.L.O. meeting is re- 
ferred to, and it is reassuring to be told by the 
secretary that the I.L.O. will have an important 
role to play “in the post-war world in the at- 
tempt to build a secure basis of international 
peace in terms of just and equitable wages, ade- 
quate employment, and satisfactory living con- 
ditions for the workers of all countries.” 

The report of the United States Children’s 
Bureau lays special stress on the important 
E.M.I.C. program, which has been such an out- 
standing success as a factor in the national war 
program. The subject of child labor, including 
part-time employment of school youth, the 
wide-spread migration of young people under 
eighteen looking for work in war-industry cen- 
ters, young workers in agriculture, the impor- 
tant back-to-school drive, and finally a review of 
the child labor inspections and hazardous occu- 
pations orders under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act are important sections of the Bureau’s 
report. The Bureau has laid out a plan for the 
protection of children during the postwar 
period of reconversion that requires careful 
study. 

There is also a report from the Women’s Bu- 
reau with special emphasis on the Bureau’s con- 
cern about women in war industries. Finally, 
there is an important report on the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Division. 

This is an important Report for social work- 
ers. 

E. A. 


A Basic Plan for Student Health and Health Edu- 
cation in Teacher-training Institutions. By 
Illinois Joint Committee on School Health. 
Springfield, Ill., 1944. Pp. 40. 

A Basic Plan for Health Education and School 
Health Program. By Illinois Joint Committee 
on School Health. Springfield, Ill., 1944. Pp. 
80. 

These two publications issued jointly by the 

Illinois Department of Public Health, the Office 

of Public Instruction, and the Department of 
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Registration and Education—the three state 
departments administratively responsible, re- 
spectively, for public health, public education, 
and teacher training—were prepared for the use 
of state school systems in planning health pro- 
grams that would meet the requirements of the 
new physical education law, which the Illinois 
General Assembly enacted in 1943 and which 
became effective July 1, 1944. This law requires 
public schools and teachers’ colleges to provide 
daily periods of physical education for all pupils, 
and it requires periodic health examinations of 
all public elementary and secondary school pu- 
pils. 

In the preparation of the reports valuable as- 
sistance was given by leading educators, medi- 
cal and public health authorities, and volunteer 
health workers from all over the state. Expert 
guidance in the formulation of the plans was 
given by Dr. Clare E. Turner, professor of pub- 
lic health at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, a recognized authority on the sub- 
ject of school health, who served as a consultant 
to the joint committee. 

The first of the two companion reports is in- 
tended primarily for the use of teacher-training 
institutions and deals with the development of 
adequate student health services in such schools, 
with the maintenance of a hygienic regime for 
students, and with the development of an in- 
structional and in-service training program for 
teachers in health problems and health educa- 
tion. The major concern of this report is the 
better training of prospective teachers and of 
those already in the field to detect symptoms 
and abnormalities in children in order that those 
who deviate from the normal can be promptly 
referred to appropriate medical or mental health 
services for treatment. 

The second report is designed for the use of 
local school committees and local citizens’ com- 
mittees that are planning to establish school 
health programs or to revise existing ones in con- 
formity with the new school health law. The 
objectives of the school health services, as out- 
lined in this report, are “child centered,” but 
their attainment, as the report emphasizes, de- 
pends upon the participation of all the profes- 
sional groups in the community that should be 
concerned with the health of school children. 

It is to be hoped that local communities in 
Illinois will make use of the suggested plans in 
promoting the health of school children. 


Mary ZAHROBSKY 


University of Chicago 
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Adoption in New York State: Part I, A Com- 
munity»Sponsored Study of Adoption of Mi- 
nors; Part II, Preliminary Report of the Dis- 
cussions of the Statewide Technical Advisory 
Committee on Adoptions. Albany: State of 
New York Department of Social Welfare, 
March, 1944; October, 1943. Pp. 88; 409. 
(Mimeographed.) 


This very timely study, issued by the New 
York Department of Social Welfare, is described 
as “a community sponsored study,” but the 
study seems to have been not only sponsored 
but largely conducted and carried through out- 
side the department. Sponsored by councils of 
social agencies in various areas of the state, the 
report illustrates what may be accomplished 
even in a large and complex setting when leader- 
ship is provided and the interest of a representa- 
tive advisory group is available. 

- The State Department had “long been aware 
of the need for greater community understand- 
ing of the safeguards necessary for a sound adop- 
tion policy.” Groups and individuals have con- 
stantly turned to the department for advice and 
information about adoption, the requests vary- 
ing greatly but all giving “‘evidence of a growing 
interest in the subject of adoption” and indicat- 
ing the need of strengthening the resources 
available for those wishing to use the adoption 
process. 

The following statement recites a familiar 
story: ° 


Complications in the tangled skein of the adop- 
tion process are easily evident. The scarcity of chil- 
dren available for adoption as compared with the 
families seeking children to adopt, and too little 
community knowledge of the pitfalls and promises 
of child adoption lead to some tragic consequences 
for children, their natural parents and adoptive 
parents. 


The state of New York both in the constitu- 
tion and statutes gives the State Department 
of Social Welfare “broad powers and duties of 
an inspectional and supervisory nature in rela- 
tion to the protection of children living in board- 
ing homes or institutions or placed in free or 
adoptive homes by authorized agencies.” But 
there is no centralized recording of all adoptions 
in the state, and an equal-degree of protection 
is not given to children placed for adoption by 
parents or relatives. But “the underlying philos- 
ophy of the law undoubtedly is that the State 
should safeguard the interest of all children in 
need of protection and care.” 
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Without central registration of adoptions in 
New York it was necessary in making the study 
to review court indexes and order books or to 
interview court clerks in all sixty-two counties 
of the state in order to secure the necessary 
information on the total number of adop- 
tions. 

There has been an increase in adoptions that 
is accounted for in various ways. The most ob- 
vious factor is said to be “the growing prosper- 
ity of the country.” One judge of long experi- 
ence said that he had always noticed an increase 
in adoptions in prosperous times, and he felt 
that this was the chief reason for the present 
rise. Some adoptions of older children were be- 
lieved to have been completed because they 
needed birth certificates to enter the armed 
forces or war industries. The war was perhaps 
responsible also for certain adoptions which 
were completed in order to safeguard “heirship 
rights of children.” Another wartime factor is 
the probable increase in the number of illegiti- 
mate children “as is usual in war periods—an- 
other tendency that may be expected to con- 
tribute to the rising trend of adoptions.” Some 
increase in adoptions, however, seemed to have 
no relation to the war but were due to agency 
activity. 

Part I includes the facts assembled from 
court record books and from the files of the 
statistical division of the State Department of 
Social Welfare as well as the opinions expressed 
by eighty-four judges from the various courts 
hearing adoptions (surrogate’s thirty-one, coun- 
ty twelve, children’s six, county and children’s 
fourteen, surrogate’s, county, and children’s 
twenty-one.) 

Part II included the results of the discussions 
of the Statewide Technical Advisory Commit- 
tee. Although no attempt is made to set forth 
rules of action in this material, it should be very 
helpful to other states interested in considering 
adoption procedure, mainly because of the sub- 
jects covered rather than the decisions reached. 

The technical committee appointed by the 
New York Commissioner of Social Welfare was 
composed of ten persons who had had wide ex- 
perience in the legal, social, and medical aspects 
of adoption. But whether this study so largely 
carried out by private agency representatives is 
free from certain private agency attitudes and 
bias is not entirely clear. 

The study included 2,280 adoptions of mi- 
nors which took place in 1940. Of these, only 681 
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were agency adoptions; the remaining 1,599 
were “voluntary adoptions,” which in New 
York State means those resulting from place- 
ments made independent of agencies and in- 
cludes those children placed by parents, rela- 
tives, and others. 

Detailed information was not available for all 
children adopted, and some of the data includ- 
ing race of children adopted, sex, status of 
birth, age of children at time of placement, 
length of residence in the adoptive home pre- 
ceding adoption, and later social information 
about the children and the petitioners were pri- 
marily limited to the 681 adoptions sponsored 
by agencies. 

While this study will be useful because of the 
increased number of adoptions, it also gives rise 
to certain questions. For example, though in- 
formation was given about the number of adop- 
tions granted by each of the various courts au- 
thorized to grant adoptions, the question of the 
advantages and disadvantages of this practice 
is mainly limited to the report of the opinions of 
eighty-four judges. Might it not have been help- 
ful to include also a report of the discussion of 
the technical committee on this point? A brief 
statement (p. 33, Part II) is given about the 
opinion of the committee with regard to the 
jurisdiction of the children’s courts in adoption, 
but other aspects of this confused situation 
might also have been given consideration. An- 
other question is whether the material about 
“consent” (discussed in three places—Part I, 
pp. 23-25, and Part II, pp. 30-32 and p. 33) 
might not have been co-ordinated. There seems 
to be no discussion of the termination of paren- 
tal rights and the appointment of a guardian au- 
thorized to consent, although this subject is 
closely related to ‘“‘consent.” 

Apparently there was a good deal of discus- 
sion about the desirability of limiting authority 
to place children for adoption to competent 
agencies. We are told that 84 agencies sponsored 
adoptions in 1940, and a list of the agencies is in- 
cluded in the Appendix; 28 agencies had had 
only a single adoption, and the largest number 
of adoptions sponsored by any agency was 113. 
Yet the study included no information about 
the varying standards of these agencies. A 
question may well be raised as to whether the 
agencies represented on the technical committee 
may not have been conscious of the importance 
of their own adoption program and unwilling 
perhaps to accept licensing and supervision by 
the State Department although this would 


give greater protection to the interests of the 
children involved. 

This is a useful report that should be care- 
fully studied by social workers interested in 
adoption in other states as well as in the state 
of New York. 

E. A. 


Today’s Children, Tomorrow’s Hope. New York: 
United Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth 
Avenue, 1944. Pp. 52. $0.25. 


This report, published by an agency of the 
governments of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and by a dozen of the other United Nations, 
is a story of the tragedy of the children in the 
occupied countries. “Historically, in the occupa- 
tion of one country by the armies of another, 
the incidental toll of death and famine suffered 
by women and children has never been small. In 
the present conflict, however, the Axis boast of 
total war has, in respect to the children of the 
invaded countries, become a hideous reality.” 

The statement is made in the Foreword that 
the pattern of treatment meted out to the chil- 
dren of the thirteen countries which have been 
completely or partially occupied is ‘‘a pattern 
of methodical destruction.” This report sets 
forth the facts as they have come “through ene- 
my records, through underground messages and 
as they are revealed in those parts of Europe re- 
cently liberated.” Certain questions were asked 
of the governments representing the occupied or 
partially occupied countries about “the war 
against children.” While the returns are far 
from complete, an effort has been made to make 
a prompt record of available data. 

One section is given to each of the following 
countries: Belgium, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, France, Greece, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, the Philippines, Poland, 
U.S.S.R.,and Yugoslavia. There is a final section 
on “What Plans Can Be Made for Youth?” of 
which the last paragraph is as follows: 


The task before the nations which have been the 
victims of the Axis is of such magnitude that few, if 
any of them, can do without the help of the others. 
Only through the closest co-operation among the 
United Nations and through considerable sacrifices 
on the part of those nations spared the worst dis- 
asters of this war, will it be possible to establish 
decent living conditions for all children and thus 
ultimately to create a livable world. All nations 
know their debt to today’s children. On today’s 
children rests our hope for tomorrow. 
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“A New Era’: The Philadelphia Conference and 
the Future of the I.L.0. Montreal: 1.L.0., 
1944. Pp. 145. $1.00. 

The important meeting held in Philadelphia 
last year has already been discussed in this Re- 
view. The present volume is a special publica- 
tion which makes available in chronological or- 
der the speeches or parts of speeches delivered 
by members of the Conference on the subject 
of the I.L.0. in the course of the general discus- 
sion on Items I and IT on the agenda and the de- 
bate on the director’s report. It also contains the 
speech of the acting director, in reply to the de- 
bate on his report. 

Items I and II on the agenda dealt with the 
future policy, program, and status of the I.L.O. 
and with the recommendations to the United 
Nations for present and postwar social policy. 

Mr. Robert J. Watt, international represen- 
tative of the A.F. of L. and a member of the 
Governing Body of the I.L.O., made the follow- 
ing statement: 


Remember that out of the faded trappings of 
Versailles only the I.L.O. has endured. I believe it 
has endured only because it was conceived by the 
labour statesmen of the day and nurtured by the 
experience, the practical experience, of leaders of 
labour, industry and the State, and was not allowed 
to founder entirely and be bungled in the hands of 
politicians only. 


A very fine statement by Acting Director 
Phelan regarding the place of the I.L.O. in the 
new world organization deserves careful study. 
Mr. Phelan pointed out that certain functional 
bodies such as U.N.R.R.A. and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization have already been 
created or were in process of being organized 
and that other functional bodies were the subject 
of negotiation or were being planned. But he 
properly emphasized the point that there must 
be some general international framework within 
which these different agencies must find their 
place and some authority for the co-ordination 
of the activities of functional agencies. 

The International Labor Organization, Mr. 
Phelan said, had never desired to occupy a posi- 
tion of isolation and had always tried ‘‘some- 
times in difficult circumstances, to establish the 
closest possible co-operative relations with other 
international agencies.” The presence of repre- 
sentatives of the League of Nations, the U.N. 
R.R.A., the Food and Agriculture Organization, 


* See Vol. XVIII, 246-48, 380-82. 
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and the Intergovernmental Committee for 
Refugees on the platform at the opening session 
of the Philadelphia Conference gave evidence 
of the “‘desire of the I.L.O. to work in the closest 
possible co-operation with and to give all possi- 
ble assistance to other international bodies.” 
The following statement about the future of 
I.L.0., also made by Mr. Phelan, is significant: 


It is important that in whatever new arrange- 
ments may be made its special character and func- 
tions should be respected and that it will at all 
events be given no less an important place than it 
was given in its relation with the League of Nations, 
in which it had the right of access to the highest 
authorities, namely, the Council and the Assembly, 
whenever questions touching its interests were dis- 
cussed. 

E. A. 


Changes in Women’s Employment during the 
War. By Mary ErizABETH PIGEON. (Wom- 
en’s Bureau Special Bull. 20.) Washington, 
D.C., 1944. Pp. vit+29. $0.10. 


The Woman Counselor in War Industries: An 
Effective System. By Dorotuy K. NEWMAN. 
(Women’s Bureau Special Bull. 16.) Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1944. Pp. 13. $0.05. 


The first of these publications is an interest- 
ing report that answers some insistent ques- 
tions about women in industry during the war 
period. Basic data were collected by the Bureau 
of the Census at the request of the Women’s 
Bureau and included two questions new to the 
census interview: (1) For all persons, fourteen 
years and over, enter activity during week be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, December 1-6, 1941; and 
(2) If at work or had a job during the week be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, enter occupation and indus- 
try of that job. 

In 1940, employed women constituted over 
24 per cent of the labor force in this country. 
Between Pearl Harbor and March, 1944, 6,650,- 
cco additional women entered employment, 
making a staggering total of 16,480,000 women 
at work. When women are voluntarily as ready 
as this to do their part, compulsory methods 
appear entirely unnecessary. In March, 1944, 
10,230,000 women, approximately 20 per cent 
of the 52,320,000 women over fourteen years of 
age had been working since before Pearl Har- 
bor, and an additional 13 per cent had entered 
between the two dates. Of the more than thirty- 
five million nonemployed women remaining in 
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the population, over thirty-three million have 
never had employment because they are needed 
at home, are in school, or are unable to work. 
There remains only about two million women 
who might be considered available if more were 
needed to work. 

There have been notable shifts in major 
groups of occupation. The new women workers 
have gone overwhelmingly into manufacturing 
and clerical work, with the services and sales 
group next, though acquiring considerably 
smaller numbers. About a half came to employ- 
ment from their own homes and about a third 
from the schools, with the majority of school 
girls going into clerical work. Very few went 
into the proprietary and farm occupation. 
There has been almost no gain in the profes- 
sional and semiprofessional group, and domestic 
service has lost approximately four hundred 
thousand workers. This may be contrasted with 
the occupational interests of women before 
Pearl Harbor, when proprietary jobs, profes- 
sional and semiprofessional occupations, do- 
mestic service, and farm jobs claimed women 
in the order named. 

In 1940 many more single than married wom- 
en were working, though the married women 
far exceeded single women in the population. 
In the war period, employment increases were 
much greater among the married than the single 
women, and for the first time in the history of 
the country married women exceeded single 
women in the employed group. The time has 
passed when a woman automatically can leave 
the labor market when she marries, although 
the fact that over a million married women left 
employment indicates that those able to do so 
are likely to prefer to give their full time to 
their homes. 

The age distribution has also changed. Of 
the women in the labor force before Pearl Har- 
bor over half were thirty-five years of age or 
over, while 55 per cent of those employed in 
March, 1944, were under thirty-five. Of those 
newly entered during the war period, nearly 
half were under twenty-five years, and the 
largest group was under twenty. Of the single 
women at work in March, 1944, 90 per cent 
were under forty-five. About a third of the mar- 
ried women were forty-five years or older, al- 
though those whose husbands were in service 
constituted a younger group. 

It is probable that a great majority of the 
employed women will choose to remain in em- 


ployment. If this should prove true, the findings 
of the report will be of importance in the devel- 
opment of sound postwar employment policies. 


The second publication describes the em- 
ployee counseling system that evolved to meet 
the current needs of workers in air-frame, ship- 
yard, and ammunition plants. The primary pur- 
pose of good personnel practice is to obtain the 
optimum efficiency of the worker and this in 
turn requires an awareness of the different needs 
of men and women workers. In recognition of 
this fact, industries employing a large number 
of women are tending increasingly to set up a 
women’s division in the personnel department, 
under the direction of a qualified woman direc- 
tor. She will need a sufficient number of assist- 
ants to keep in close touch with the women 
workers. The counselor’s status should be well 
defined. The Bulletin discusses the qualifica- 
tions and functions of the director and her staff 
and points out the difficulties they frequently 
encounter in the attitudes of shop masters and 
shop foremen who object to women counselors 
and allow them little authority or backing. 


C. G. 


Measures Relating to Vital Records and Vital 
Statistics: Message from the President of the 
United States Transmitting Report of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget on Measures Relating to 
Vital Records and Vital Statistics. (House 
Document No. 242, 78th Cong., rst sess.) 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1943. Pp. vii+264. 

This is a valuable public document for sta- 
tistical students. Many public and official de- 
mands in recent years for data from vital rec- 
ords placed a heavy burden on state and local 
vital statistics offices. A Commission on Vital 
Records, established by the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, presented a final 
report, February 3, 1943, with various recom- 
mendations regarding the co-ordination of the 
different existing vital records, uses of vital 
records, questions relating to a national vital 
records office, and its possible location. 

The Report of the Commission on Vital Rec- 
ords is included as an appendix in this volume, 
and the Report of the Vital Records Committee of 
the Association of State and Territorial Health 
Officers is also here. Other useful appendixes in- 
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clude one on the uses of vital records, a detailed 
review of the history of registration in the 
United States, state vital statistics laws, func- 
tions of state vital statistics offices, and a dis- 
cussion of local uses of vital records. Another 
valuable appendix deals with the “Develop- 
ment and Present Status of the Division of 
Vital Statistics, Bureau of the Census,” its or- 


GOVERNMENT REPORTS AND PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


ganization, its collection of birth and death sta 
tistics, its promotion of uniform state legisla 
tion, standardization of record forms, its tran- 
scription of records, its coding and international 
list of causes of death, and other subjects of im- 
portance. 

This is an important document for everyone 
interested in social statistics. 
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THE MILE beyond Berlin 


At ER our soldiers have covered that long 
mile to Berlin, and then to Tokyo, we—all 
of us—shall need to press forward on that im- 
portant mile beyond—that mile toward full em- 
ployment, reconstruction, and a higher standard 
of living for all the people. Here are some guide- 
posts for that forward mile. 


Social Work Year Book—I945 


Edited by Russell H. Kurtz. Reports the current status of organized ac- 
tivities in social work and related fields. ‘‘Of great value not only te those 
specially interested in its field but also to those engaged in many other 
professions and occupations.” —New York Times. $3.25 


Relief and Rehabilitation Abroad 
A Series of Eight Pamphlets 


Edited by Donald S. Howard. “Brings together a fund of factual, de- 
tailed information about the problems of relief administration. It will be 
sorely needed in the years just ahead.”—Public Welfare. 

20¢ each. Set of eight, $1.50 


Technology and Livelihood 


By Mary L. Fleddérus and Mary van Kleeck. “This excellent book 
brings together in one volume some of the most pertinent facts about our 
industrial economy.” —Political Science Quarterly. $1.25 


Your Community 


By Joanna C. Colcord. “A guide for community study, a sound com- 
prehensive framework on which to erect essential social data, and an in- 
valuable reference for day-to-day problems.”—Survey. $1.00 


Institutions Serving Children 


By Howard W. Hopkirk. “An extremely practical book written out of 
twenty years’ experience as a leader in the field of child welfare. Educa- 
tion, health, recreation, work, religion, and social service are all dis- 
cussed.” —Public Welfare. $2.00 


From your bookseller, or from 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


130 East 22nd Street - NewYork 10 - N.Y. 




















The Wniversiy of Chicago 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


ios) | 


SPRING QUARTER BEGINS MARCH 26, 1945 





ACADEMIC YEAR 1945-46 
Summer Quarter, beginning June 25, 1945 


1. Fall quarter credit courses, including field 
work, ten weeks, June 25 to August 25, 


2. Special three-week courses, carrying Uni- 
versity credit, for experienced social 
workers. 


3. A Workshop in Teaching of Social Case 
Work (non-credit). 


Autumn Quarter begins October 2, 1945 
Winter Quarter begins January 2, 1946 
Spring Quarter begins March 25, 1946 


Announcements 


GIVING COMPLETE PROGRAM AND REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION WILL 
BE SENT ON REQUEST. 
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